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THE MEANING AND SCOPE OF 
PLAYWRITING STUDY 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 

A succinct statement on playwriting 
study is virtually impossible without 
some arbitrary assumptions. One of 
these is that playwriting should be 
taught in colleges and universities. We 
have warrant for this in the George 
Pierce Baker tradition, as well as in our 
genial native habit of trying everything. 
Another assumption is that not only 
should playwriting be taught but that it 
can be taught. I have cited this as the 
second, rather than the first, assump- 
tion, because I doubt that it ever oc- 
curred to George Pierce Baker and his 
successors to inquire whether playwrit- 
ing could be taught before they went 
ahead and tried to teach it. That would 
not have been the American way of do- 
ing things, for our old “frontier” habit 
is to endeavor first to do a thing and 
then retrospectively wonder if it could 
be done. 

When this occurs, moreover, it is 
sometimes too late to ask the question, 
because the job has been done. But I 
have cautiously used the adverb “some- 
times.” In the matter of teaching play- 
writing, it is not at all certain that the 
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job has been done; otherwise we would 
surely have better playwrights than the 
American stage has at its disposal. It is 
difficult, moreover, to correlate the in- 
struction we have provided with the suc- 
cess of the student. Too many influ- 
ences, including the factor of fortunate 
timing, have collaborated with the teach- 
er in behalf of the pupil. Optimistically, 
however, we do assume, within some 
bounds, that playwriting can be taught. 
Provided the student starts with talent, 
he may learn to deploy, control, and en- 
large it. I assume that we assume that 
much. What else can we mean when we 
legitimize playwriting in the curricu- 
lum? 

If this is the case, however, we must 
consider the scope of the study in the 
hope of setting down what it is exactly 
that we can do for the student. And this 
inquiry, it is expected, should carry us 
considerably beyond the vistas opened 
up by instruction on the undergraduate 
level. We are concerned, I believe, with 
instruction on a level that should, soon- 
er or later, justify itself professionally, 
and that is actually justifying itself pro- 
fessionally more and more in other fields 
than writing directly for the stage itself 
—nowadays, chiefly in the field of tele- 
vision. Here, however, we are primarily 
concerned with writing for the stage and 
not for the other dramatic media, for 
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which the study of playwriting is indub- 
itably good, if not always necessary, 
preparation. 


When a student matriculates in a grad- 
uate division of the humanities, it is ex- 
pected that he will qualify for a position 
as a teacher. When a student matricu- 
lates in a school of law or medicine, it 
is expected that he will become a lawyer 
or physician. When a student special- 
izes in playwriting on a graduate level, 
will he be graduated as a professional 
playwright? The assumption that he will 
be often lurks in the minds of the stu- 
dents and their families even while they 
realize that playwriting is not a profes- 
sion in the same sense that law or med- 
icine is. The gap between having stud- 
ied playwriting and being a playwright 
is very wide indeed. Playwriting be- 
comes a profession only when a writer 
succeeds at it, and that kind of success 
cannot, of course, be guaranteed by a 
diploma or degree. To assume that a 
person could be certified for this elusive 
profession is manifestly absurd. It is 
true, in a technical sense, that a person 
who writes is ipso facto a playwright. I 
suppose this was the reasoning of one 
hopeful individual who once sent me a 
play at the Theatre Guild and signed it 
“John Jones, Playwright.” But I regret 
to say that the world refused to validate 
his claims. 

Our situation is comparable to that of 
a School of Music which provides in- 
struction in harmony and counterpoint 
and awards a diploma in composition 
without being able to certify the recip- 
ient for fame, position, or even a simple 
livelihood. We cannot even be certain 
that the person who has shown real 
promise will be more established at fifty 
than he was at twenty-five, whereas the 
lawyer, doctor, or architect will normally 
have gained security in his profession 
after a quarter of a century of practice. 
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The years may bring the playwright de- 
cline rather than progress, especially it 
his early success owed more to fortuit- 
uous circumstance than to a developing 
personality, sensibility, and intellect, for 
which reason we have had so many one- 
play playwrights since 1918. In our cul- 
ture, talent has tended to burst into 
transitory brilliance rather than to grow 
organically and to root itself in a culti- 
vated spirit. Insecurity is apparent even 
in the case of successful dramatists, so 
that it becomes possible to observe a fall- 
ing off in talent or even in mere com- 
petence between a What Price Glory? 
near the start of a career and a Truck- 
line Cafe written two decades later. But 
there is surely no need to labor the point 
that in playwriting study we are in the 
region of art where normal professional 
calculations have scant validity. 


If I have nevertheless made much of 
this point, one reason is that both the 
teacher and the student can easily be 
demoralized by false expectations—the 
teacher by recurrent disappointment in 
the work of his pupils, and the student 
by bitter reflection that he sacrificed sev- 
eral formative years to unrewarding spe- 
cialization. The beginning of practical- 
ity in playwriting study is our realiza- 
tion of intrinsic limitations and uncer- 
tainties. Then, if playwriting does turn 
into a moderately reliable job for the 
student—as it has done at times in radio, 
television, and motion pictures—we can 
enjoy the pleasant surprise of a bonus or 
extra dividend; and if playwriting ac- 
tually reaps the harvest of a succession 
of successful stage productions, we can 
be pleased with the miracle and hope 
that we, the author’s former instructors, 
played our part in the progress of his 
career. 

It remains to be realized, however, that 
if we have to expect less of playwriting 
study we are at the same time compelled 
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to expect more of the playwright than 
most professional schools except of their 
students. These expect only proficiency, 
whereas we expect creativity. And by 
the same token, the playwriting teacher 
must expect more of himself than most 
teachers even while realizing that he can- 
not supply talent to those who lack this 
elusive commodity. Instruction in play- 
writing technique is the least part of our 
assignment. This kind of instruction 
may promote play-carpentry, whereas it 
is our ambition to encourage and guide 
creation, It is an ambition so vast as to 
seem almost preposterous. But if we did 
not possess it we should be indistin- 
guishable from the charlatans who con- 
duct guaranteed correspondence courses 
in writing; and a playwriting depart- 
ment that could feel content with merely 
dispensing technical information would 
be indistinguishable from a trade school. 
In the field of playwriting, moreover, 
the addiction fo technique may actually 
conflict with the spirit of creation. If 
there is anything more distressing in 
the theatre than utter ineptitude on 
the technical side, it is factitious fa- 
cility. The one thing we do not want to 
favor is formula-writing. We are not in 
the business of promoting the fabrica- 
tion of the so-called well-made play 
trinkets that Ibsen, Shaw, and Chekhov 
tried so hard to eradicate from the mod- 
ern theatre. And by some benign irony 
of the time-spirit it often turns out that 
a product of off-center dramaturgy, 
such as Strange Interlude or The Glass 
Menagerie, wins victories in the market- 
place whereas many neatly contrived 
plays fail miserably. Hack-playwriting 
is no longer the key to success it used to 
be when Sardou and Pinero ruled the 
greasepaint world. 


II 
The question remains one of reconcil- 
ing our necessary limitations with our 
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laudable ambitions, and the problem is 
one of those riddles Thebes never knew. 
I fear I cannot propound an all-inclu- 
sive solution. But, as is often the case 
when there seems to be no answer to a 
question, we shall find it feasible to in- 
quire whether the problem should not 
first be redefined. I believe indeed that 
our problem can be redefined in such a 
way that we shall not have to make our- 
selves ridiculous with pretentions impos- 
sible to sustain. I believe we can deploy 
our attention from the things that can- 
not be accomplished to the things that 
can be. 


I would suggest, in the first place, that 
we stop thinking of playwriting study as 
an exclusively professional discipline; 
that we regard it rather as a humanistic 
study which also happens to have pro- 
fessional competence in one branch of 
work as an end in view. Essentially we 
are concerned with the education of an 
artist, and this is a humanistic activity 
that involves, in the first instance, the 
development of sensibility, the sharpen- 
ing of perspectives, and the perfection of 
certain means of communicating percep- 
tion and intuition. A strong sense of 
form, of unity in diversity, and of con- 
trol is required. A large understanding 
of the individual and society and a de- 
cent regard for human endeavor and 
struggle are required of him. A large 
area of expressiveness in literature and 
in the other arts is involved in playwrit- 
ing study. A vast dramatic literature is, 
of course, available to the student. Hav- 
ing been contributed by many major 
writers and cultural leaders, it incorpo- 
rates an incalculably large portion of 
the human experience. And since drama 
partakes of the art of persuasion, being 
intended for a community of playgoers 
rather than for isolated individuals, dis- 
tinguished dramatic writing has tended 
to invest experience with communal or 
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universal significance. It has done so, 
indeed, more publicly than lyric poetry 
and, in the main, more directly and viv- 
idly than fiction. In brief, playwriting 
can be viewed as one of the liberal arts 
and should be coordinated with the work 
of a university as one of the advanced 
humanistic studies available to the stu- 
dent. 


The consequence of the adoption or 
dissemination of this view are many, and 
they run deep. Playwriting work can, 
and should be, integrated with the ideals 
and general program of a Graduate 
School of the Humanities or Liberal 
Arts. It need never be the barely tol- 
erated stepchild of the graduate faculty, 
regarded as a narrow and frequently 
barren craft-specialty or relegated to the 
rumpus-room of the academic mansion 
as a sub-standard and rather trivial avo- 
cation. My humanistic view of play- 
writing study, moreover, is the realistic 
one in several respects. 

Thus, it is obviously realistic to as- 
sume that a broad cultural base will be 
valuable to the playwright both in sen- 
sitizing and deepening his artistry and 
in giving it sustaining power for more 
than one or a few haphazard epiphanies 
on the stage in the course of a career 
such as William Saroyan had for a while. 
One of the most interesting facts about 
many of our would-be playwrights is 
that they are too uninformed and too 
limited in mental range for a sustained 
career on any level of distinction. The 
American stage has had many of the 
crudest, if also many of the most vig- 
orous, playwrights of the century. If 
playwriting novices enter a graduate 
school, the least the university should 
be prepared to do for them is to supple- 
ment their craft-studies with a general 
education. It might indeed be better for 
them to spend some time in a well- 
stocked library, as Shaw did with books 
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on economics and music on either side 
of him in the British Museum, or to get 
themselves knocked about in a workaday 
world before becoming writers, as 
O'Neill and O’Casey did, rather than 
devote several years to narrow incestu- 
ous studies. They should not flounder 
blindly in the swamp of their own 
and their fellow student’s “original” 
plays. 

In view of the still mounting costs of 
stage production and the high incidence 
of failure in the theatre, it is also decid- 
edly realistic to assume that most stu- 
dents will not become successful writers 
for the stage. Many of them, in fact, 
will never have a Broadway production. 
They will have to command other ac- 
complishments than a knack for writing 
plays for profit if they are to survive as 
self-supporting and self-respecting indi- 
viduals. They should acquire, if they do 
not already have (and they don’t usual- 
ly), the foundations for other humanis- 
tic pursuits as writers, editors, and 
teachers. I have myself induced several 
long floundering playwrights to prepare 
themselves for a teaching career and 
have enough evidence to be convinced 
that I did them a service while doing no 
disservice to the theatre. And we needn't 
greatly fear that true genius will be 
aborted in consequence. A powerful tal- 
ent and desire for playwriting exclusive- 
ly will not be lured away from the the- 
atre by an education. In our times, 
talent is much more likely to be lured 
away by defects in the theatre itself and 
by the big money that can be made in 
movies, television, and advertising. 

It is realistic, finally, to take account 
of the fact that many playwriting stu- 
dents, and not the least talented, ulti- 
mately will want to effectuate them- 
selves in more than one medium. They 
may find at least partial fulfillment in 
literary, dramatic, or film criticism, in 
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writing poetry, stories and novels, and 
in other literary or semi-literary pur- 
suits. 

Among American playwrights alone 
who have books of fiction and nonfiction 
to their credit one could list such well 
known writers as Sherwood, Behrman, 
Rice, Williams, and Miller. There are 
also playwrights who became more suc- 
cessful as writers of fiction than as writ- 
ers for the stage; Irwin Shaw is the best 
known among these. One of the clever- 
est comedies written by a student of mine 
was turned in by a young man who later 
on became one of the country’s most 
brilliant columnists. My list of former 
playwriting students who now possess 
some standing as critics and editors (not 
to mention writers and producers in mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and _ television) 
would not be a short one. 


To overspecialize the playwriting stu- 
dent just because he is enrolled as a 
graduate student is manifest folly. ‘There 
is little danger of our committing this 
error, however, when the liberal arts 
viewpoint influences the course of study 
and the quality of the instruction. Ter- 
ence’s famous declaration in The Self- 
Tormentor—Homo sum: humani nihil 
a me alienum puto could well be adopt- 
ed as the motto for every department of 
playwriting. It is the better part of 
practicality as well as idealism for the 
playwright to know that he is a man and 
that nothing concerning man should be 
a matter of indifference to him. 

In maintaining this view, I believe I 
am equally attentive to the realities of 
the marketplace and the claims of art. 
And I do not slight either Broadway or 
off-Broadway theatre. In the latter, in- 
deed, the student whose preparation has 
been broad enough may find opportuni- 
ties for specialized forms of writing such 
as the preparation of pageant-plays in 
his school, community, or region. Nor 
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do I wish to suggest that a course in 
playwriting should be allowed to float 
by itself on a pink cloud of dilettantism 
and dispense with all considerations of 
technique. 

On the contrary, it is only by avoiding 
a narrowly technical approach that we 
make technique meaningful. For the 
only dramaturgy that has any validity is 
that which expresses the author’s dra- 
matic sense. There is no magic formula 
or technique one can pass on to a young 
person who wants to write plays, except 
outmoded techniques, techniques that 
stultify the creative spirit instead of 
stimulating it. And if conspicuous tech- 
niques do come into vogue from time 
to time, as was the case when Naturalism 
and later Expressionism were in fashion, 
they undergo individualization in the 
case of every play worth mentioning. No 
two naturalistic or expressionistic dra- 
mas of any worth have been quite alike 
in inner form. And no brand of tech- 
nique has worked the same way or equal- 
ly well for an author throughout his 
career. 

Actually, technique is something that 
comes into existence with the individual 
work. In any real sense, it is actually 
discovered by the author, just as he dis- 
covers his own deepest meaning, in the 
course of creating his play. It material- 
izes, always anew and always somewhat 
differently, in each new play in accord- 
ance with the demands of character, sit- 
uation, moral slant, and _ intellectual 
bent. That is what successful technique 
is, and there is of course no teaching- 
formula for it. There is only one way 
of teaching it, and that is by stimulating 
the writer to discover his own procedure. 
We can do this only by sharpening his 
perceptive and cognitive faculties, or by 
fostering that sense of form in which 
sensibility and logic are apt to merge 
or interpenetrate each other. 
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Having acknowledged these aspects of 
dramaturgy, we need hardly discuss it 
further. But since we have been discuss- 
ing an entire program of study, it is 
proper to point out that other courses in 
the program also improve the students’ 
awareness of technique. A study of the 
drama of past ages introduces the stu- 
dent not only to elements common to 
all drama, but to period styles from 
which suggestions may be drawn for cur- 
rent practice. In no essential respect, 
therefore, is dramaturgy going to be cast 
to the winds. I should imagine that 
even a fauve artist like Saroyan would 
not quite escape an awareness of tech- 
nique in studies of dramatic literature 
and theatre history. In everything I have 
said or am going to say, I accept without 
reservation Bernard Ghisselin’s state- 
ment in his book The Creative Process* 
that ““‘Even the most energetic and orig- 
inal mind, in order to reorganize or ex- 
tend human insight in any valuable 
ways, must have attained more than or- 
dinary mastery of the field in which it 
is to act, a strong sense of what needs to 
be done, and skill in the appropriate 
means of expression.” The attempt at 
creation “without premeditation” and 
“without design” seemed sheer lunacy to 
even so seemingly casual a playwright 
as Chekhov.? An awareness of design and 
a sense of direction are important even 
if entirely calculated work is likely to 
prove arid. This is so even if the work 
develops the artist almost as much as the 
artist develops the work, justifying 
Jung’s provocative dictum that “It is 
not Goethe who creates Faust, but Faust 
creates Goethe.” 

There is, finally, a second redefinition 
of playwriting study to be entertained— 
although it need not and, to my mind, 
should not, exclude the humanistic 


1 Mentor Editions, 1955, p. 29. 
2 Ibid., p. 16 
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viewpoint. I would suggest that we stop 
thinking of playwriting as a study dis- 
tinct from the practice of theatre. The 
tendency to do so is naturally strongest 
when the playwriting courses are under 
the jurisdiction of another graduate de- 
partment and least in evidence when 
playwriting study is a division of a school 
of the dramatic arts. The opportunities 
for practical instruction are greatly en- 
hanced when the writer can have his 
plays, even his failures, staged. He can, 
then, go through the invaluable experi- 
ence of revising his work for production, 
attending rehearsals and making further 
revision in his script, observing the re- 
action of audiences, and generally see- 
ing how his play works and can be made 
to work—or perhaps cannot be made to 
work—on the stage. 


There are some tendencies in the 
school of dramatic arts set-up that may 
indeed get out of hand. The assumption 
that every student-play, no matter how 
bad or trivial, must be staged is an error. 
The student should not be encouraged 
to believe that he can discover the de- 
fects of his script only after it has been 
performed. I am reminded of indivi- 
duals who would send me inept plays 
at the Theatre Guild, when I headed 
the Play Department, with the blithe as- 
surance that, although the text was 
sketchy or faulty, I would have a smash- 
hit if I cast Lynn Fontanne, Alfred 
Lunt, and Katherine Cornell in the 
main parts. The tendency toward over- 
dependence on the writer's collabora- 
tors in the theatre is dangerous. That 
way lies laziness and the fostering of 
unimaginativeness, for the playwright 
should be constantly staging his play in 
his mind’s eye while engaged in the act 
of composition. It also leads to a_per- 
petual begging of the question of the 
intrinsic worth of the script even after 
the stage production. An_ egotistical 
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writer can always maintain, or at least 
suspect, that the production did not live 
up to the promise of his play. 


I am also aware of the danger of the 
plavwright’s energies being canalized 
too greatly into “practical theatre” and 
being required to give too much time to 
crew-work and to acting in minor parts 
and as “extras” in the school’s produc- 
tions. The student should not be dis- 
tracted by the department's need for 
unpaid labor more than is absolutely 
imperative; he should not be diverted 
from the primary job of rewriting and 
revising his plays. It is even important 
for the writer not to be become too 
“other-directed” in a drama_ school 
bustling with attractive social and pro- 
duction activities, although some degree 
of ‘“other-directedness” can serve a 
dramatist well when he has to deal with 
producers, stage directors, actors—and 
audiences. 

The fact is that creative writing of 
any kind is an essentially lonely activity. 
The playwright, it is true, learns to 
think in terms of collaboration with 
producers, directors, and actors. But 
even the most sociable playwrights find 
it necessary to retreat far from the mad- 
ding crowd when engaged in a serious 
piece of work. Student playwrights who 
stay aloof from the general business of 
a drama school may distrub the adminis- 
tration, but they may turn out to be the 
most creative of the students. The least 
communicative, least participating, stu- 
dent I had in a seminar I gave in 1940 
with Thereasa Helburn at Piscator’s 
Dramatic Workshop at the New School 
was Tennessee Williams. But he was the 
one person who turned in a script at 
the end of the semester good enough to 
be immediately optioned by the 
Theatre Guild. 

Despite these fears and warnings, 
however, there is no reason whatsoever 


to doubt the feasibility of relating play- 
writing studies to an overall graduate 
program of the theatre. The reasons go 
beyond the obvious and real advantages 
of studying writing for the stage in the 
milieu of the theatre. Among these not 
the least is that the writer learns to 
write for actors rather than for his pro- 
fessor. And a necessary experience, too, 
is an intimate acquaintanceship with 
the varied styles and techniques of the 
theatre that will liberate the writer from 
constraining conceptions of fourth-wall 
verisimilitude. The playwright should 
come to know the full practice of the 
theatre in order to understand how far 
he can rely on it, how far he can make 
demands upon it, and to what degree 
he can slight or violate its current con- 
ventions with impunity. Ideally, more- 
over, he should know enough about 
acting, directing, and scenic design to 
be able to use the dramatic medium to 
the full when he needs to. 


It is well for the novice to expose him- 
self to the whole process of stage pro- 
duction as much as possible without sac- 
rificing the time he needs for writing 
his plays. Without this training, which 
many playwrights, including Shake- 
speare, Moliére, and Isben, got from the 
theatre directly as actors and stage-man- 
agers, the graduate-playwright may not 
come to know an essential part of his 
art until he has had several plays pro- 
duced professionally. Although some 
playwrights have been excellent thea- 
tricians without any theatrical prepara- 
tion whatsoever—there have been even 
English teachers and doctors of philoso- 
phy among them, as well as doctors of 
medicine—an early acquaintance with 
theatrical art is obviously a desidera- 
tum. It would have been particularly 
helpful to playwrights disappointed 
with the way their plays were produced, 
whether by conventional or unconven- 
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tional directors. A number of modern 
writers—Shaw, Strindberg, Pirandello, 
and Brecht among them—found them- 
selves directly involved with the prob- 
lems of staging their work. And I have 
encountered few playwrights of worth in 
recent years who have not, rightly or 
wrongly, reached the point of wishing 
they had been able to direct their own 
plays. They wish they did not have to 
rely on the virtuosity of play-directors 
whom they respect, but whom they also 
suspect of caring more for stage-effect 
than for dramatic integrity. If they 
knew enough about stage direction they 
might either direct their own work, as 
Kingsley, Odets, and Lillian Hellman 
have recently done, or come to ap- 
preciate their directors’ efforts in behalf 
of their plays. 


I cannot, then, think too favorably of 
a program that will involve the student- 
playwright in the totality of theatre, so 
that his degree will be truly in theatre 
rather than exclusively in playwriting. 
A graduate degree in the writing of 
plays per se would be an absurdity al- 
most as flagrant as would a degree in 
the writing of poetry; and of course such 
a degree would qualify no one for any- 
thing other than delusions of grandeur. 
But a degree in theatre, with a major 
in playwriting, is a different matter. 
Indeed I would feel more reassured 
about the curriculum if the student 
who majors in playwriting were also 
required to minor in one other specialty 
such as directing, design, theatre tech- 
nique, literature, or theatre history. 
This might spare him the discomfort 
of bidding for an academic or non-aca- 
demic position on the solitary ground 
that he studied playwriting for several 
years. I would also feel more comfor- 
table for the playwriting student if his 
major were more broadly defined— 
that is, if it were known as “playwriting 
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and dramatic literature” major. There 
must be few educational institutions 
that can provide full-time positions for 
teaching playwriting alone. There are 
none, of course, that will give a graduate 
student any sort of position on the 
strength of his writing unproduced plays. 


The playwriting major should also be 
broadened to include attention to the 
related media. The student can be given 
training for the writing of radio, mo- 
tion-picture, and _ television scripts. 
There is indeed much to be said for 
treating playwriting as a department or 
constellation of studies made up of 
playwriting courses, courses in dramatic 
literature, and courses in writing for 
the mass-communication media. A play- 
writing major should have more than 
a narrow specialty to show for his years 
of academic study. And we may be all 
the more convinced of this on reflection 
that playwriting in any vital sense can- 
not be really taught, it can be merely 
guided. We can be far more useful to 
the student in teaching the man or 
woman rather than in teaching the play- 
wright. 


In this unitary approach to play- 
writing work on the graduate level, how- 
ever, I do not wish to slight instruction 
in playwriting per se. Such instruction 
is important, to my mind, even outside 
its own limited orbit. It is important to 
education in the entire field of drama. 
For one thing, playwriting courses can 
do a great deal more for the student 
of dramatic literature than_ historical 
courses in the drama alone. Playwriting 
study provides invaluable insight into 
the structure and the texture of plays. 
It can sharpen the awareness and evalu- 
ation of dramatic features apt to be 
overlooked or misjudged by theatrically 
inexperienced teachers of drama— 
and such teachers are apparently still 
quite numerous. Playwriting study can 
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mediate between the claims of literature 
and theatre, compound the differences, 
and lay the groundwork for a fruitful 
synthesis of literary and theatrical ap- 
proaches to the subject. A student of 
playwriting should become a_ better 
teacher of drama courses than he would 
otherwise become. If he got nothing else 
out of his specialization than this, he 
could still justify his playwriting work 
to himself and to the university. 

Basic playwriting instruction, more- 
over, can prove highly beneficial to 
the individual who finds himself in the 
mass-production media. And for this 
veiy reason I would be the last person 
to favor any adulteration of the play- 
writing course with radio, movie, and 
television writing, which should con- 
stitute separate courses that familiarize 
the student with the special conditions 
and techniques of the particular me- 
dium. The best preparation, *in my 
opinion, is the standard study of play- 
writing which has in view dramatic art as 
a whole, which stresses a dramatic view 
of life and a dramatic mode of expres- 
sion and contruction rather than a 
specialized technique or formula. I can 
support this opinion with the experi- 
ence of many playwrights who became 
successful radio, television, and motion- 
picture writers after a little briefing. 
Whenever Hollywood came to me for 
scenarists—and it often did—I was 
asked for able playwrights and not for 
scenarists. And many a novice such as 
Arthur Miller, Norman Rosten, and 
Daniel Taradash, who had studied only 
playwriting, managed to make a living 
in radio or in motion pictures. 


Playwriting, it may be paradoxically 
said, is a practical study in being at 
bottom an impractical one. The more 
we understand that it is not preparation 
for a special trade, the more we shall 
find it justified in terms of both the uni- 
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versity and the contemporary theatre. 
The more, besides, we shall be able to 
use playwriting practically, for practi- 
cality in any of the dramatic media 
starts and ends with a general ability 
to read human nature and to depict 
human conduct. The art of the drama 
is more than half the craft. And the art 
calls for an imaginative use of observa- 
tion and insight; and it rests upon a 
dramatic vision of things and a drama- 
tic mode of expressing them. 


In the teaching of playwriting, to 
conclude, we must be primarily con- 
cerned with the man rather than the 
specialist. And next to being concerned 
with the man, we must be concerned 
with the writer rather than the play- 
carpenter. Nothing indeed in the teach- 
ing of playwriting is more absurb than 
the tendency to forget that the play- 
wright should be a writer. It has often 
seemed to me that teachers and students 
alike try to make playwrights out of 
persons who are not really writers at all. 
There is a temptation to do so—and | 
have caught myself succumbing to it, 
too—while we busy ourselves necessarily 
with such specific affairs as building 
effective scenes, maintaining an action 
at the right pitch and tempo, maneuver- 
ing dramatic complications up to a cli- 
max, providing good entrances and exits, 
and bringing down the curtain on satis- 
factory lines. We are often trying to per- 
form the proverbial feat of making silk 
purses out of sows’ ears, and we succeed 
only in swelling the surplus of sows’ ears 
in the theatrical world. And thirdly we 
have to add to our concern with the 
man and the writer a proper concern 
with the theatre practitioner in con- 
trast to the mere litterateur. This too 
is essential, especially nowadays when 
the academically educated writer is apt 
to be overtrained for literary analysis 
and undertrained for theatre as a result 
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of the mandarin superority of some in- 
fluential critics of literature. (There 
has sometimes seemed to be no limit to 


the literary insularity of avant-gardists. 


in our time. Their distinguished elder 
statesman, T. S. Elliot, once declared 
that “We begin to see now that even the 
imperfect early attempts [Yeats made | 
are probably more permanent litera- 
ture than the plays of Ibsen or of 
Shaw,”*—although this did not stop 
Mr. Eliot from courting popular suc- 
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cess in the theatre himself a decade or 
so later.) 

A triple concern with the man, the 
writer, and the theatrician is manifestly 
fundamental. It can assure soundness to 
a graduate playwriting program both 
academically practically. it 
may remove the burden of futility from 
a curriculum that must otherwise pre- 
pare students for a career that is less of 
a profession than it is a miracle when 
the author succeeds, and that is certainly 
less of a profession than a delusion when 


that miracle does not transpire after 


3 Southern Review, Winter, 1942. many endeavors. 


The Tame and Frigid Taste 


. . . when once a tame and frigid taste has possessed the tribe of poets, 
when all their powers are employed in servilely copying the works of their pred- 


ecessors, it is not only impossible that any great work should be produced 
among them, but the period of a literary reformation, of the awakening of 
genius, is postponed to a distant futurity. It is the quality of such a state of 
literature, by the imposing precision of its rules and the ridicule it throws on 
everything out of its own beaten track, to perpetuate itself indefinitely. The 
happy appearance of some extraordinary genius, educated under different in- 
fluences than those operating on the age, and compelling admiration by the 
force of his talents; or, perhaps, some great moral or political revolution, by un- 
settling old opinions and familiarizing men to daring speculations—can alone 
have any effect to remove it. The mind grows indolent, or, at least, enfeebled, 
by the want of those higher exercises to which it was destined. At the same time, 
the spirit of poetry, as seen in its power of elevating the mind, of humanizing the 
affections, and expelling sordid appetites, is no.longer felt, or only felt by a few, 
who conceal in their own bosoms the secret of its power over them.—William 
Cullen Bryant, “On Originality and Imitation,” Lectures on Poetry. 


IAN C. LORAM 


One day in 1946 an airplane landed 
at Tempelhof Airfield in Berlin. Among 
the passengers were Carl Zuckmayer, his 
wife, and an American friend. While 
gathering up his belongings, this friend 
noticed a crowd of several hundred peo- 
ple waiting, with obvious signs of eXx- 
citement, outside the barrier. Turning 
to Zuckmayer, he said: “Who are they 
waiting to see? I didn’t notice any celeb- 
rities on the plane.” It turned out, of 
course, that they were there to welcome 
Carl Zuckmayer back to Europe after 
an absence of eight years. 


Who is Carl Zuckmayer? This is not 
an id'e or fatuous question. Even his 
American friend on the plane, who had 
come to know him better than anyone 
else during the first six years of his stay 
in the United States, had no idea of the 
amazing popularity of this man. And 
today, ten years after his first trium- 
phant visit to Europe since his flight 
from Austria in 1938, there are few peo- 
ple in the English-speaking world, out- 
side of a relatively small group of schol- 
ars, who have heard the name of Carl 
Zuckmayer, This applies especially to 
the United States and in a less drastic 
way to England. 

It is unfortunate that an author whose 
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CARL ZUCKMAYER— 
GERMAN PLAYWRIGHT IN AMERICA 


plays have been the talk of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland since 1925 is 
all but unknown to the general literate 
public of Britain and America. A well- 
known German artist, now living in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, has said of 
Zuckmayer: “It is almost incomprehen- 
sible that a man whose work has become 
part of the common inheritance of the 
German-speaking peoples is completely 
unknown in America.” 


Carl Zuckmayer was born on Decem- 
ber 27, 1896, in Nackenheim on the 
Rhine. Most of his childhood—and it 
was a happy one—was spent in Mainz. 
At the age of 17, along with thousands 
of other young Germans, he plunged 
headlong, in a wave of patriotic and na- 
tionalistic fervor, into the First World 
War. He himself was convinced at the 
time that “the ideal of peace was now 
best served with the sword.” He had 
already begun to write poetry, the usual 
violent and uninhibited outbursts of 
youth, and continued to write during 
four years of front-line duty. This 
“speeded-up” maturing process refined 
his latent creative powers, as the poems 
written during this period show. From 
the war years and the years following 
came a small volume of poems, entitled 
Der Baum (The Tree), published in 
1926. And all this time he was reading 
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—reading almost anything he could lay 
his hands on. In Second Wind (1940) he 
says: “I went berserk with reading dur- 
ing every available hour, at my gun, on 
patrol duty, even on horseback. I stud- 
ied the fundamental books on history of 
art, philosophy, religious teachings, the 
great social and economic theories. And 
I began to write again as I did in my 
schooldays: savage, chaotic poems, dra- 
matic subjects, short stories, essays.” 


From 1918-20 he studied at the Uni- 
versities of Frankfurt and Heidelberg, 
taking a full part in the poverty-ridden, 
hurly-burly, wildly idealistic life of the 
German student-veteran of the time. 
1920 found Zuckmayer in Berlin where 
his first play, Kreuzweg (Crossroads) 
was produced that winter. It was an ut- 
ter failure, a beginner’s confused out- 
pourings, “the helplessness of a non- 
proportioned abundance,” as Zuckmayer 
describes it. Alfred Kerr, the greatest 
and most feared critic of the time, wrote: 
“It wants to say everything—so it says 
nothing,” and Zuckmayer admits that 
Kerr was right. The next few years were 
spent largely in some form of practical 
theatrical work, interspersed with vari- 
ous odd jobs in order to keep body and 
soul together. This involved, besides a 
good deal of travelling, a year with Max 
Reinhardt’s “Deutsches Theater” in 
Berlin, and the performance, in a small 
but highly influential experimental thea- 
tre, of Zuckmayer’s second dramatic ef- 
fort, Pankraz erwacht, oder die Hinter- 
walder (The Awakening of Pankraz, or 
the Backwoodsman). It was not yet a 
real play, and the fact that the leading 
man was drunk did not help, but in it 
one could find dramatic scenes, solid 
characters, and pungent dialogue, and it 
was, incidentally, the steppingstone to 
success for a great character actor, Ru- 
dolf Forster. 

In 1925 Zuckmayer’s latent dramatic 
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power proved itself overnight. With the 
production of his comedy, Der Fréhliche 
Weinberg (The Happy Vineyard), he be- 
came a nationally known figure. The 
play was awarded the Kleist prize (aptly 
enough, since Kleist was the author of 
one of the very few great classic come- 
dies of the German stage), and Zuck- 
mayer had “arrived.” Alfred Kerr, the 
fearsome critic who five years before had 
claimed that Zuckmayer’s first play 
showed no evidence of future talent, was 
even seen to smile, and in his review 
frankly admitted that he had _ been 
wrong. The play has been called many 
things: rowdy, bawdy, lusty, Rabelaisian, 
satirical—all of which are true. But the 
important thing about it is that it is 
humorous, genuinely humorous, and its 
humor springs from what is perhaps the 
fundamental source of all Zuckmayer’s 
writing—a genuine love for life and all 
things living. Glimpses of this had al- 
ready been caught in the early poems, 
but here it came into its fuliest expres- 
sion, and Germany roared with laughter. 
This pleased the fledgling Nazi press not 
at all. In the person of a ridiculous stu- 
dent, who is desperately anxious to ac- 
quire the dowry of the daughter of a 
wealthy vineyard owner and who finally, 
unmasked as the arrogant and _ pitiful 
absurdity that he is, ends up drunk on a 
manure pile, the Nazis saw a caricature 
of themselves. Part of the enormous suc- 
cess of the play is no doubt due to the 
seventy-two theatre riots it caused! 


From that time until the present a 
steady stream of plays, poems, novels, 
short stories and essays has come from 
Carl Zuckmayer’s clear and vigorous 
mind. 1927 saw the publication of his 
first short stories, and here too, although 
the explosive humor of The Happy Vine- 
yard is lacking, he expresses the same af- 
firmation of life in an almost elemental 
fashion, from the story of a French pea- 


sant woman, assisted by three German 
soldiers, giving birth to a child during 
World War I, to the minute details of 
the life cycle of primitive organisms in a 
pool in some German meadow. In the 
same year his second important play, 
Schinderhannes, was produced. Again 
taken from the life of the people, the 
naive tragedy of Biickler, the bandit 
leader, during the Napoleonic era, made 
people weep even as The Happy Vine- 
yard had made them laugh. Katherina 
Knie (1928), the warming story of a 
troupe of wandering acrobats, which 
brought Zuckmayer the Biichner Prize, 
was followed in 1929 by Kakadu-Kakada, 
a play for children, and in 1931 came 
Der Hauptman von Képenick (The 
Captain of Képenick.) This tragi-com- 
edy, based on an actual incident, tells 
with rare humor and pointed satire the 
story of a pitful “man without a coun- 
try,” a man with no identification papers 
and hence no right of domicile, who, by 
wearing a second-hand captain’s uni- 
form and adopting a military attitude, 
is able to assume authority over a whole 
town and becomes a figure celebrated 
throughout Germany. This was a criti- 
cism of the Nazis, militarism in general, 
and at the same time a warning to the 
German people of what could lie ahead. 
It is a wonder that it was produced, but 
it was, and proved to be as great a suc- 
cess as The Happy Vineyard. Its fame 
was further spread by a fine film ver- 
sion. It is peculiar, to say the least, that 
Zuckmayer’s plays were being con- 
demned by the Nazis for “excessive lib- 
eralism” and “lack of nationalism” when 
they were wildly cheered by the whole 
nation! 

Zuckmayer’s versatility had been dem- 
onstrated again in these years by his 
venture into the world of the film. In 
1929 he had written the scenario for one 
of the most famous German pictures of 
all time, The Blue Angel, starring Emil 
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Jannings and that phenomenon of the 
screen, Marlene Dietrich. This film he 
had adapted from the novel, Professor 
Unrat, by Heinrich Mann, older brother 
of the Nobel Prize winner, Thomas 
Mann. In 1936 Zuckmayer was to write 
the script for Rembrandt, produced by 
London Films, with Charles Laughton 
in the title role. He proved equally at 
home in the adaptation of American 
plays for the German stage, with Rivals 


- (1929), adapted from the great success, 


What Price Glory by Maxwell Anderson 
and Lawrence Stallings, with Kat (1931), 
the German version of Hemingway's A 
Farewell to Arms, and as recently as 
1947, | Remember Mama, John van Dru- 
ten’s Broadway hit. 

Turning to the genre of the “Novelle,” 
or short novel, Zuckmayer published in 
1932 Die Affenhochzeit (The Wedding 
Present), where again his gentle satire 
and genuine, non-intellectual humor 
tells the story of a struggling young 
artist and his wife who, forced to part 
with their pet monkey, decide to give it 
to friends as a wedding gift. The next 
year appeared Eine Liebesgeschichte (A 
Love Story) a moving account of the 
tragic affair between a young officer in 
the army of Frederick the Great and the 
actress whom he wishes to marry, only 
to find that she is looked down upon 
and ostracized by his friends and col- 
leagues because of her past. Love, in all 
its various forms and stages, plays a 
significant part in Zuckmayer’s work, 
from healthy sensual physical desire to 
an almost mystical sense of union. But it 
manifests itself in other ways too: the 
love of a man for his dog, of a mother 
for her child, the love for all things that 
have been created by a higher power. 
For Zuckmayer this higher power and 
nature are frequently one and the same, 
and he is convinced that “the true 
realization of nature teaches us a calm, 
composed reverence and a loving de- 
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votion to everything which exists, every- 
thing which is encompassed by life and 
death.” 

In 1933, Zuckmayer, on the proscribed 
list of the Nazis, was forced to leave 
Germany, and moved to his country 
home at Henndorf, near Salzburg, just 
across the Austrian border. Here he 
carried on his literary activity, besides 
condemning the Nazis in Germany and 
dictatorship everywhere in frequent 
speeches and published statements. ‘The 
following year saw the premiére at the 
Burgtheater in Vienna of another dra- 
matic success, Der Schelm von Bergen 
(The Rogue of Bergen). It is one of his 
finest plays. Here we have the story, 
based partly on fact, partly on medieval 
folk superstition, of the public exe- 
cutioner who is, by reason of his trade, 
completely outside the pale of all society. 
Woven into this theme is that of his son 
who by law is destined to succeed him, 
and the love between this youth and the 
Empress. The play shows Zuckmayer at 
a new high in dramatic characterization. 
The wise and kindly old executioner, his 
vigorous and honest son, whose ecstatic 
and almost mystical love for the Empress 
forms the fulcrum of the play, the 
Emperor, who undoubtedly is suspicious 
of the true paternity of the Empress’ 
unborn child but rises above himself to 
pardon the executioner’s son, and a host 
of minor characters all prove Zuck- 
mayer’s mastery of dramatic character- 
ization. 

The gathering political storm in 
Austria did nothing to inhibit Zuck- 
mayer’s creative activity. In 1936 he 
published a novel, Salware, oder die 
Magdalena von Bozen (The Moons Ride 
Over). This, The Captain of Képenick, 
and the semi-autobiographical Second 
Wind (1940), are his only works at pres- 
ent available to the English-speaking 
public. In 1938, the year in which he 
was forced to flee Austria following the 
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Nazi annexation, he published a novel, 
Herr tiber Leben und Tod (Lord of 
Life and Death), and an essay, Por Domo. 
The latter is in some ways a predecessor 
of his latest non-fictional publication, 
Die langen Wege (The Long Walks), 
which appeared in 1952. Although The 
Long Walks is infinitely more revealing, 
both are partly autobiographical, partly 
a type of “confession,” in which Zuck- 
mayer writes frankly and even intimately 
of his life, his feeling, his philosophy, 
his manner of creative composition and 
his beliefs. 

1938 was a black year for Zuckmayer. 
As soon as the Nazis moved into Austria, 
he knew that his life was in danger. 
Travelling to Switzerland, he was taken 
off the train by the Gestapo, but with 
an amazing exhibition of bluff and 
bravado persuaded the officials to allow 
him to resume his journey to the border. 
From Switzerland he emigrated to 
America, and after some time in New 
York and Hollywood he settled with his 
family in Vermont in 1939. Here, in 
addition to writing Second Wind, which 
is, incidentally, one of the few books by 
a German exile written without bitter- 
ness or rancor, he began work on the 
play which has become, like its author, 
almost legendary in post-war Germany, 
Austria, and even Switzerland, Des 
Teufels General (The Devil’s General). 
It was written in 1942-43, and first 
produced and published in 1946. 

The sensation caused by The Devil's 
General was, if anything, even greater 
than that aroused more than twenty 
years previously by The Happy Vine- 
yard, and with good reason. Set in Nazi 
Germany during World War II, it had 
a timeliness which was of obvious appeal 
to every German national. The charac- 
ters were such that anyone who had ever 
come into contact with Nazi officials, 
business men, military men, the Hitler 
Youth movement, and those who were 
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nominally Nazis but secretly deplored 
the methods of dictatorship—anyone 
could recognize at a glance, on the stage, 
people he had met or known or heard 
of. Zuckmayer received hundreds of let- 
ters from former members of the armed 
services who could sympathize with and 
identify themselves with young Lieu- 
tenant Hartmann, who had grown up 
under the Nazi order and whose ideals 
were so rudely shattered by his war ex- 
periences that he eventually realized the 
rottenness of the entire system. The same 
was true of Putzi von Mohrungen, whose 
whole girlish outlook on life had been 
warped and distorted by her training in 
the BDM. They are all there: the waiter 
playing informer, the industrialist who 
hates what he is doing, but can only 
rationalize weakly in order to salve his 
conscience, the slimy and cowardly 
bureaucrat, the trusted engineer who is 
an underground saboteur, and finally, 
_ the General himself. He is a veteran 
pilot of World War I, who is too old 
and of too high rank for combat now, in 
charge of production and inspection of 
aircraft. He despises the regime and its 
leaders and makes no bones about his 
feelings, but, like many of the others, 
also rationalizes away the fact that he is 
part of it and that he is doing its 
bidding. He is withal gay and optimistic 
—as so many of Zuckmayer’s characters 
are—even in the face of his imminent de- 
nunciation to the Gestapo for his failure 
to discover who is sabotaging the planes 
for the Russian front. But gradually the 
truth begins to dawn on him, and as a 
result of his conversations with Hart- 
mann, who idolizes him, his de- 
nunciation by the widow of a comrade 
who crashes in one of the damaged 
planes, and the terrible discovery that 
his best friend is responsible for the 
sabotage, he realizes that he has to look 
at life seriously and honestly. His de- 
cision to save his friend by deliberately 


destroying himself is the final step in 
this process of learning that there is 
more to life than a mere superficial in- 
terest in it, that there are higher aims in 
terms of human and moral values. These 
aims and values, as far as Zuckmayer is 
concerned, are to be found in this 
tormented world within the individual, 
and this is one of Zuckmayer’s themes 
which he has emphasized more and more 
in his recent plays. 

Apart from the reasons given above 
for the forcefulness and effectiveness of 
the play, it is not difficult to see that 
Zuckmayer has something to say to the 
Germans, and particularly to the younger 
people. It would be going too far to call 
him “Germany’s conscience,” nor would 
it be in the least correct to claim that 
he is a preacher or moralizer. But there 
can be no doubt that the terrific impact 
which The Devil’s General has had is 
partially due to the author’s amazing 
gift for putting into words what thou- 
sands of his less articulate countrymen 
have felt or do feel. And the very fact 
that the play is not bitter or pessimistic, 
despite the death of General Harras, 
must be another reason for the fact that 
Germany has taken Zuckmayer to her 
heart as she has done. The Devil’s Gen- 
eral may not be Zuckmayer’s greatest 
play, but it is without doubt that one 
which will live longest in the German- 
speaking countries. 

In 1945, when the war in Europe was 
drawing to a close, Zuckmayer was deep- 
ly concerned over the fate of his parents 
living in Bavaria, where rumor had it 
that the Germans would make a last 
stand. To offset the tension, he literally 
forced himself to write a short novel, 
Der Seelenbrau, which is something of a 
throwback to the gayer, more boisterous 
Zuckmayer of the late go's and 30's. This 
cheerful tale of the antagonism between 
a wealthy brewer and a cleric and their 
eventual reconciliation is all the more 
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appealing because it shows not a trace 
of the mental and emotional burdens 
which were weighing on the author at 
the time. 

Two more essays came from Zuck- 
mayer’s pen in 1947 and 1948, one on 
the achievements of the Grimm brothers, 
and the other in memory of his old 
friend, Carlo Mierendorff, killed in an 
air raid in 1944. There is one important 
point which Zuckmayer emphasizes in 
writing about the Grimm brothers, and 
it is important because it is part of his 
own philosophy, to be found in almost 
all his works from the earliest poems of 
1917 to The Long Walks of 1952. This 
is a devotion to the seemingly un- 
important things in life, things which 
many take for granted or disregard en- 
tirely, but which are the very basis of a 
good and full life. This discovery and 
rediscovery of these are for Zuckmayer 
and for many of his literary figures a 
never-ending source of wonder, amaze- 
ment, hope, and faith. 

In Barbara Blomberg (1949), Zuck- 
mayer again depicts on the stage his 
conviction that innate goodness and 
honesty towards oneself and _ others, 
rather than rationalizations and excuses, 
will bring their own reward. The his- 
torical setting of the play makes its point 
somewhat less forceful, and there is more 
of the earlier Zuckmayer humor than 
in either The Devil’s General or his 
next, and perhaps greatest play, Der 
Gesang im Feuerofen (The Chant in the 
Fiery Furnace) published in 1951. Here, 
in a drama of the German occupation of 
France and the French Resistance, Zuck- 
mayer has written what is ostensibly a 
tragedy, ending in the cruel death of the 
leaders of a local Maquis group. Be- 
neath this outward tragedy, however, is 
the typical Zuckmayer emphasis that all 
has not been in vain, that everything 
has its purpose and place in the scheme 
of things. This is the real point of the 
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play, and in order to develop it, Zuck- 
mayer has made more of the religious 
aspect of man’s existence than in any 
previous drama. His characters are more 
often than not unable to realize just 
what God is or what His plans may be, 
but it is made quite clear that there is a 
God and that we can rely on Him with- 
out necessarily having to see clearly what 
His will may be. Once more, the answers 
to the problems besetting humanity are 
to be found in the individual, who can 
make his own decisions. Some will in- 
evitably go the wrong way, but who are 
we to condemn them for what they have 
or have not done? 


In 1924 Gerhart Hauptmann wrote 
but left unpublished a play entitled 
Herbert Engelmann. In 1952, the year 
in which he was awarded the Goethe 
Prize, Zuckmayer was asked to rework it 
and, while keeping to Hauptmann’s 
basic theme of the tragedy of the World 
War I veteran whose mind has been af- 
fected by his military experiences, again 
develops his personal belief in the value 
and sanctity of life. With all due respect 
to Hauptmann, there can be no doubt 
that Zuckmayer has given to Herbert 
Engelmann a far deeper meaning than 
the original version possessed. 


Ulla Winblad, a play about the life 
and love of the  eighteenth-century 
Swedish poet, Carl Michael Bellman, was 
produced in Géttingen in October 1953. 
Although it suffers from a certain lack 
of unity, the courage of Bellman and his 
beloved Ulla, together with the enchant- 
ing music of the historical hero, made 
the opening-night audience recall the 
cast fifty-five times. From the anacreontic 
world of Bellman, Zuckmayer turned 
once more to the present and in the fall 
of 1955 presented the German theatre 
public with Das kalte Licht (The Cold 
Light). Using the Klaus Fuchs case as a 
point of departure, he tells the story of 
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the young atomic physicist who, moved 
by deep but naive and mistaken con- 
victions, transmits classified information 
to the Soviet Union. Like The Devil’s 
General, the play has been the subject 
of much discussion. Its effectiveness is 
weakened somewhat by its love story, 
but it is the first modern drama which 
tries to look honestly and sincerely at 
this highly controversial subject of faith, 
loyalty, trust, and conscience. Zuckmayer 
himself emphasizes that it is not the 
splitting of the atom which is important, 
but the “Krise des Vertzauens’—the 
“crisis of faith.” 

This, then, is the literary achievement 
of the man who stepped off the plane 
that day in Berlin. The answer as to 
why he is a comparatively unknown 
author outside of the German-speaking 
countries is probably two-fold. First, 
only two of his plays and a novel are 
available in English translation. Second, 
apart from the ordinary difficulties of 
translation and adaptation for the Eng- 
lish stage, the problem of casting his 
plays is a serious one. Most of them have 
large casts, and although many of the 
roles would seem to be made to order 
for this or that actor, the financial aspect 
of casting is not to be taken lightly. The 
high salaries which experienced actors 


command in England and America, the 


“star” system, and the unions, would 
present certain difficulties to the pro- 
ducer of an English version of one of 
Zuckmayer’s plays. However, the British 
production of The Devil’s General 
proved that such problems can be solved. 

Since 1945 Zuckmayer’s plays, even 
those written more than twenty years 
ago, have appeared on dozens of West 
German, Austrian, and Swiss stages. Only 
the works of Gerhart Hauptmann and 
the great classics of German drama are 
as frequently performed. Zuckmayer 
must be reckoned with as one of the 
most important contemporary German 
dramatists. His significance lies not in a 
complicated, deeply intellectual, or 
symbolic representation of man’s prob- 
lems. Rather it is to be found in his 
awareness of the world about him, in his 
abiltiy to sense and shape a dramatic 
situation. It is to be found in an almost 
unequalled gift for dramatic dialogue 
and characterization. It is to be found 
in the simplicity, honesty, and optimism 
which have been the source of all his 
work, and the credo on which he has 
based his life, an unshakable belief in 
the dignity and worth of the human be- 
ing, which he interprets as “the incar- 
nation of all that which makes man free, 
great, eternal—that which protects and 
preserves in him, the creature of this 
world, the creative spark.” 


JOHN BROUGHAM AS PLAYWRIGHT 


DAVID S. HAWES 


When the lovable Irishman John 
Brougham (1810-1880) came to America 
in 1842, he was thirty-two years old. He 
had finished his fledgling trials as an ac- 
tor under the vigilant tutelage of Ma- 
dame Vestris and members of the stock 
companies under her management at 
the Olympic Theatre and Covent Gar- 
den in London. He had also written a 
few plays, and had served briefly as 
theatre manager at the Lyceum Theatre 
in London. But after 1842, except for 
the years 1860-65, when he was again in 
England, Brougham devoted thirty-three 
years of abundant activity to theatrical 
work in his adopted country. During 
his long career as a playwright he wrote 
one hundred and twenty-six dramatic 
pieces, possibly more,’ a greater yield 
than that produced by any other play- 
wright of the period with the possible 
exception of Boucicault. Practically all 
his dramatic work was written for Amer- 
ican audiences, and all but a few pieces 
were first produced in American thea- 
tres. Many of his plays were presented 
numerous times in theatres throughout 
the United States. Yet in spite of his 
extensive contributions to nineteenth- 
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1 There are titles for one hundred and 
twenty-six pieces, but it is likely that Brougham 
never received credit for some transitory items 
on the playbills, such as dramatic novelties. 
On the other hand, there may be a few titles 
on any complete list of Brougham’s works 
which are new titles for old plays he had 
written, or for revisions of old plays. 


century American theatre and drama, no 
adequate record and analysis of Broug- 
ham’s career as an American playwright 
and man of the theatre is readily avail- 
able. This investigation summarizes his 
activities as a playwright, indicating his 
contributions to various forms and 
types of nineteenth-century American 
drama, and describes important incen- 
tives and circumstances of his work. 


Brougham participated in most of the 
important developments in American 
drama during the mid-portion of the 
nineteenth century. His creative work 
was especially diverse and voluminous 
between 1842 and 1860. Near the be- 
ginning of this period of intensive pro- 
ductivity, Brougham began to fashion 
plays from native American materials. 
He soon became acquainted with many 
American plays, cast in various forms 
and types of drama, in which American 
playwrights dealt directly or obliquely 
with general American subjects or with 
specific events in American history. Per- 
haps first in quantity in this field were 
the Indian plays. The earliest native 
play that dealt with the relationships 
between the white man and the Indian 
was Ponteach; or, The Savages of Amer- 
ica by Robert Rogers, published in 1766. 
A much later and very popular repre- 
sentative of this type was the romantic 
tragedy Metamora; or, The Last of the 
Wampanoags (1829) by Augustus Stone, 
a play celebrating the romantic concept 
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of the Noble Savage. The firm success 
of this play, as produced by Edwin For- 
rest, doubtless helped precipitate the 
spate of “Indian plays” that followed. 
Quinn says that the history of the Amer- 
ican stage records “about fifty Indian 
plays which seem to have been per- 
formed between 1825 and 1860, besides 
others not to be identified.”? Many of 
the most popular pieces in this freshet 
of Indian dramas dealt with the ‘Poca- 
hontas story,” such as James N. Barker’s 
The Indian Princess (1808); Pocahontas; 
or, The Settlers of Virginia (1830), by 
George Custis; Pocahontas (1835), by 
Robert Dale Owen; and The Forest 
Princess (1848), by Charles B. Conner. 
These plays about Pocahontas usually 
featured the love story of Pocahontas and 
John Rolfe and made John Smith a 
central figure. In the sphere of Indian 
drama Brougham’s creative efforts may 
have been largely responsible for de- 


stroying the genre. He lampooned the 


“Indian theme” in American drama 
through the medium of burlesque, a 
most effective conveyance for his Irish 
wit. Two of his most successful bur- 
lesques were Metamora; or, The Last of 
the Pollywogs (1847), and Po-ca-hon-tas; 
or, The Gentle Savage (1855). In Meta- 
mora, Brougham ridiculed vulnerable 
aspects of plot, character, ideas, diction, 
and spectacle in Stone’s play. He even 
parodied Forrest's personation of “Meta- 
mora.” With Brougham in the part 
of “Metamora,” cavorting with immense 
seriousness through the absurdities which 
he had concocted, the romantic charm 
and unspoiled virtue of the Noble Sav- 
age were pitted against great gusts of 
laughter. In Brougham’s waggish re- 
telling of the Pocahontas story, trench- 
ant satirical comments about social and 


2 Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the 
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Civil War. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 
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political aspects of the time were inter- 
laced with the overall satire of the Po- 
cahontas legend and the romantic In- 
dian theme in American drama. The 
laughter aroused seemed to clear away 
most of the sentimental and romantic 
mists still clinging to the Pocahontas 
story. Brougham accurately gauged the 
moment when American audiences were 
ready for his burlesques. The welter of 
romantic and melodramatic plays on the 
Indian theme that followed Stone’s suc- 
cess had been characterized by ‘‘a same- 
ness of plot, an exaggeration of motive 
and a lack of reality in the treatment of 
the Indian.”? With his  burlesques, 
Brougham practically succeeded in chas- 
ing the Noble Savage and gentle Poca- 
hontas from the American stage, and 
“perhaps put an end to the long popu- 
lar ‘Indian’ plays.’’* 

Much closer than the Indian plays to 
the actualities of American life and 
thought were the plays based upon the 
motivating ideas and the events of the 
American revolution. That the Revolu- 
tion offered excellent dramatic materials 
for attracting and entertaining Ameri- 
can audiences, Brougham discovered 
early in his career as a playwright. As 
late as 1859 he was still working the 
vein. His early efforts resulted in The 
Trish Yankee; or, The Birthday of Free- 
dom (1843), in which he managed to in- 
clude the Boston Tea Party, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, the death of Warren, 
and an apotheosis of Washington; and 
Franklin (1846), in which he dramatized 
some of the war efforts of the beloved 
patriot from Philadelphia. A later con- 
tribution was The Miller of New Jer- 
sey; or, The Prison Hulk (1859), con- 
cerned with events leading to the battle 
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of Princeton during Washington's cam- 
paign in New Jersey. Brougham did not 
write plays based on certain conflicts of 
the nineteenth century such as the War 
with Tripoli (1801-1805), the War of 
1812 with England, or the Mexican War 
(1846-48), historical events about which 
plays were written by other American 
playwrights. But he did become in- 
volved as a playwright in the tempest 
of colliding ideas and emotions which 
led to the Civil War. Brougham’s atti- 
tude on the question of Abolition was 
first presaged by his sympathetic treat- 
ment of the negro slave in The Pirates 
of the Mississippi (July 21, 1856). His 
association with attitudes of the North 
became much stronger when he made 
his dramatic adaptation of the novel, 
Dred, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, which 
he produced as Dred; or, The Dismal 
Swamp (September 29, 1856). And using 
a medium in which he often spoke with 
brilliant effectiveness, in his extrava- 


ganza Columbus el Filibustero (1857), 
Brougham donned his comic mask to 
make a stirring appeal, with ironic un- 
dertones, for a reconciliation between 
North and South. 


As he searched for dramatic materials, 
Brougham discovered a diversity of 
subjects that appealed to American au- 
diences, but most of his plays were con- 
tributions to various types of comedy 
and types of comic character being de- 
veloped by American playwrights dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. One group 
of American comedies, which usually 
contained strong elements of melodrama, 
dealt superficially with American man- 
ners and customs, but featured a comic- 
Yankee character, a type-character im- 
mediately and lastingly popular with 
American audiences. Of course, the 
early prototype of the comic-Yankee 
character was Jonathan in The Contrast 
(1787), by Royall Tyler. But a roster 
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of comic-Yankee characters who fol- 
lowed after Jonathan would include 
Jonathan Plowboy, Soloman Swap, Deu- 
teronomy Dutiful, and Solon Shingle. 
Brougham contributed to this gallery of 
comic Yankees by his creation of “Jas- 
per Slack” in The Irish Yankee; or, the 
Birthday of Freedom (1843), and 
“Smart” the comic-Yankee hero in The 
Pirates of the Mississippi (1856). 

But more significant than his creation 
of additional portraits of Yankee char- 
acters were Brougham’s contributions to 
the American comedy which dealt with 
contemporary attitudes and manners. 
The social criticism in these plays usu- 
ally involved ridicule of the social pre- 
tension and snobbery of “high society” 
in American cities, the ostentatious imi- 
tation of imported European manners, 
and the vulgar “cultural” apings of the 
nouveau riche, meaning the burgeoning 
group of business men in America. 
Among social satires, The Contrast 
(1787) is an early example. Other im- 
portant specimens include the anony- 
mous play Saratoga Springs (1841), and 
Fashion (1845), by Anna Ogden Mow- 
att. To this list, as further examples of 
meritorious plays in the field of social 
satire, should be added Brougham’s 
Romance and Reality; or, The Young 
Virginian (1848); The Game of Life 
(1853); and The Game of Love (1856). 
Romance and Reality, in particular, 
since it was presented many times over a 
long period of years, and by the best 
stock companies of the country, deserves 
more recognition in the development of 
social comedy in America. Associated 
with his work in comedy, an important 
part of Brougham’s contribution to the 
increasingly realistic treatment of Amer- 
ican mores and manners was his devel- 
opment of character delineations based 
upon accurate observations of profes- 
sional men, such as “Dr. Savage” in 
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Playing with Fire (1860), and the lawyer, 
“Corydon Foxglove,” in Flies in the Web 
(1863-65).° 

Among nineteenth-century writers of 
farce for the American stage the volume 
and quality of Brougham’s work assure 
him a prominent position.® In his com- 
position of farce, Brougham’s fame as 
an Irish comedian, and the great popu- 
larity of comic Irish characters, prac- 
tically compelled him to create a comic 
Irish protagonist for many of his farci- 
cal pieces. Sometimes the subject matter 
was taken from the American scene, as 
in The Musard Ball; or, Love at the 
Academy (1858), Take Care of Little 
Charley (1858), and Temptation; or, The 
Trish Emigrant (1849). Other representa- 
tive farces are A Decided Case (1857), 
made popular by the acting of Lester 
Wallack; and Love and Murder (1854), 
a farce first introduced at Wallack’s Ly- 
ceum, after which it remained in Broug- 
ham’s repertoire for years. 

The treatment of the comic Irishman 
in Brougham’s farces and farce-comedies 
has an important bearing on the devel- 
opment of that particular character in 
American drama. Many of the comic 
Irishmen created by Brougham followed 
the familiar stage-pattern for the ro- 
guish, hard-drinking, uneducated comic- 
Irishman who often served as the chief 
energizer for a farcical plot. Examples 
of such characters in Brougham’s plays 


5 Lesser impetus in the direction of realistic 
stage portraiture, but nevertheless significant, 
was furnished by some of Brougham’s char- 
acter delineations in the early local dramas, 
such as the “Tom and Jerry” plays, and in 
the later “sensational” melodrama, The Lottery 
of Life (1868). 

6 Many of the pieces that Brougham labelled 
as comedies, and many of his melodramas of 
different types, contained strong elements of 
farce. The discussion here is concerned with 
plays which contain characteristics most com- 
monly associated with farce, such as extreme 
exaggerations and absurdities in incident, char- 
acter, and dialogue; and an intricate series of 
involvements in the plot—all of which elements 
draw more attention to incident than to charac- 
ter or idea. 
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are “Micky Magra” in Love and Mur- 
der (1854); “Mike Fogarty” in Take Care 
of Little Charley (1858); and “O’Flan- 
nigan” in A Recollection of O’Flanni- 
gan and the Fairies (1855). Brougham’s 
divergencies from the familiar stereotype, 
however, are more significant. Some of 
his Irish characters, depicted as new im- 
migrants, are shown in gricvous impact 
with the realities of American society. 
This species of Irish character, which 
provoked sympathy as well as laughter, 
and was more individual and realistic 
in portraiture, represents Brougham’s 
most significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of the Irish-American char- 
acter in American drama, a figure still 
popular on the American stage. Among 
the characters representing the nature 
and attitudes of the Irish immigrant 
were “Ebenezer O’Donahoo” in The 
Trish Yankee; or, The Birthday of Free- 
dom (1843); “O'Bryan” in Temptation; 
or, The Irish Emigrant (1849); and “Ted 
Murphy” in The Game of Love (1855). 
Other Irish characters in later plays by 
Brougham which illustrate his increas- 
ingly complex and realistic delineation 
of character were “Carrickfergus” in The 
Duke’s Motto; or, I Am Here (1863), 
and “Terry the Swell” in The Lottery of 
Life (1868). 

Closely allied with Brougham’s work 
in comedy and farce was his creation of 
extravaganzas, burlesques, and dramatic 
novelties. He was admirably equipped 
by training, inclination, and endow- 
ment to work brilliantly with such types 
of drama. It was here that Brougham 
identified himself and his work most 
closely and provocatively with social, 
political, and literary elements of Amer- 
ican society. Protected by a dazzling 
shield of drollery, Brougham criticized, 
sometimes with savage sting, corrosive 
elements in American society, such as 
social pretension and hyprocrisy, politi- 
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cal malfeasance, shameless corruption in 


high-finance, and humbuggery and 
bribery in the courts. Among the best 
of the extravaganzas and_burlesques 
were Columbus el Filibustero (1857), 
The Great Tragic Revival (1858), Much 
Ado about a Merchant of Venice (1869), 
and the Indian burlesques already men- 
tioned. His accurate observation of cer- 
tain vices and frailties of American so- 
ciety, and the skill and tact with which 
he braced his comic creations with se- 
rious intent, justly earned for him Hut- 
ton’s cognomen as the “Aristophanes of 
America.” Brougham was a doughty 
descendant of the tart Athenian. He was 
the first American playwright to explore 
extensively, and to illustrate brilliantly 
the fecund comic possibilities in apply- 
ing the form and techniques of extrava- 
ganza and burlesque to American sub- 
ject matter. What Brougham produced 
to win the enthusiasm and support of 
American audiences possibly had a di- 
rect, or at least a tangential influence, 
on the future development of certain 
types of American entertainment usually 
regarded as indigenous. The brilliant 
success of Harrigan and Hart in 1898, 
with their burlesque renditions of cur- 
rent theatrical successes in New York 
City, certainly suggests the prior success- 
ful efforts of Brougham in Metamora 
(1847), Pocahontas (1855), and The Re- 
vue of 1868 (1869). Furthermore, the 
structural characteristics of such pieces 
as Columbus and Pocahontas with their 
combination of dancing, singing, ludi- 
crous story-line, and skits lampooning 
current events and personalities, reveal 
one possible source for the later distinc- 
tive developments in American musical 
comedy, musical reviews, variety shows, 
and vaudeville. 

Closely associated in dramatic appeal 


and popularity with the extravaganzas 
and burlesques are the dramatic novel- 
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ties and reviews upon which Brougham 
lavished much of his time and creative 
energy. Such slight pieces are usually 
regarded as dramatic ephemera, and few 
specimens of Brougham’s efforts have 
been preserved in print. Nevertheless, 
throughout much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury dramatic novelties were considered 
to be an essential part of playbills. In 
fact, individual novelties which caught 
the popular fancy often proved to be 
the crucial theatrical fare that kept a 
theatre going through a troublous pe- 
riod. Brougham’s success in helping 
sustain Burton’s, Wallack’s, and his own 
theatre ventures with dramatic novelties 
indicates a high quality of work in this 
field of dramatic writing. Many of his 
dramatic novelties deserve a prominent 
position in the minor dramatic litera- 
ture of the century. Some of the most 
successful and significant examples are 
Brougham and Co. (1850); A Row at 
the Lyceum™ (1851); What Shall We do 
for Something New? (1851); Neptune’s 
Defeat; or, The Seizureof the Seas 
(1858); and The Dramatic Revue of 
1868 (1869). 


Melodrama used as a distinct form, 
or as the structural basis for the plots of 
comedy and farce, was one of the most 
important elements to enter American 
playwriting activities during the nine- 
teenth century. Brougham wrote at 
least twenty-one melodramas, possibly 
more.* Among his contributions, The 
Red Mask; or, The Wolf of Lithuania 


7In Plays and Players, Laurence Hutton de- 
voted an entire chapter (Chapter VIII, pp. 
63-68) to a discussion of Brougham’s The Row 
at the Lyceum which he called the most 
“Broughamesque of the Broughamisms.” 

8In addition to twenty-one plays identified 
as melodramas, the titles of twelve other 
plays, for which there are no manuscripts nor 
adequate descriptions, strongly suggest melo- 
dramas. Furthermore, six plays which Brougham 
labels as comedies have a main plot construct- 
ed on the foundation of melodrama, although 
these plays do contain strong elements of farce 
or comedy. 
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(1856) is the closest approximation to 
what has been called Gothic melodrama. 
But of romantic melodramas he wrote 
seven successful pieces, two of the out- 
standing being The Gun-Maker of Mos- 
cow (1857) and The Duke’s Motto; or, 
I am Here (1863). The type of melo- 
drama with potent elements of pathos 
and sentimentality, sometimes called 
the “tearful” melodrama, is perhaps best 
represented by The Dark Hour Before 
Dawn (1859) and Night and Morning 
(1855). 

Closely linked to Brougham’s work 
with melodrama were his achievements 
in the development of “local drama.” 
This type of play may have had its be- 
ginnings in America in such a dramatic 
piece as The Times; or Life in New 
York (about 1829), or in The New York 
Merchant and His Clerks (1843), which 
had scenery representing such actual 
places in New York City as the Battery 
and Wall Street. More amenable to 


analysis and evaluation are such pieces 
as B. A. Baker’s A Glance at New York 
(1848) and New York as It Is (1848). The 
loosely organized incidents of the early 


local dramas, which featured farcical 
and spectacular episodes, and external 
realistic details of local places, were la- 
ter more firmly organized on the struc- 
ture of melodrama. Brougnam’s work 
with local drama began earlier than the 
popular production of A Glance at New 
York (1848). In 1844, he presented the 
first version of his ““Tom and Jerry” se- 
ries which he called Life in New York, 
later revised in 1856 to Life in New 
York; or, Tom and Jerry on a Visit. 
Other early plays which may be called 
local dramas were Tom and Jerry; or, 
Life in Boston (1847) and possibly The 
Musard Ball (1858). Later important 
melodramas by Brougham which com- 

® Arthur Hobson Quinn, “The Early Drama, 


1756-1860," The Cambridge History of American 
Literature, Book II, Chapter 2, p. 228. 
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bined certain characteristics of local 
drama with sensational elements of ac- 
tion and hence were called “‘sensational”’ 
melodramas were The Lottery of Life 
(1868), and Minnie’s Luck; or, The Ups 
and Downs of City Life (1870). 
Brougham also participated heavily 
in the dramatic adaptation of novels, an- 
other important source of nineteenth- 
century dramatic literature. In the early 
part of the century the novels of such 
men as Cooper, W. G. Simms, and A. 
M. Bird were adapted to stage forms. 
Brougham’s dramatic adaptation of 
American novels is represented by Dred; 
or, The Dismal Swamp (1856) from Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and his treatment 
of several stories by Sylvanus Cobb, in- 
cluding The Gun-Maker of Moscow 
(1857) and, with G. B. Howe, Karmel 
the Scout; or, The Rebel of the Jerseys 
(1857). He also adapted the work of 
certain English novelists, notably Dick- 
ens. Some of his most successful essavs, 
aside from his work with Dickens, were 
Jane Eyre (1849), Vanity Fair (1849), 
Night and Morning (1855) from the 
novel by Bulwer-Lytton, and John Garth 
(1871) a play based on a novel by T. W. 
Robertson entitled True to Herself. He 
was most successful, however, in his 
adaptations from Dickens. It is not 
likely that the adaptations of Dickens 
by any other American playwright could 
vie in popularity with those written by 
Brougham.'® Some of the most success- 
ful of his adaptations were Dombey and 
Son (1848), David Copperfield (1851), 
Bleak House (1853), and Little Nell and 
the Marchioness (1867) adapted for Lot- 
ta Crabtree from The Old Curiosity 


10In San Francisco, during the 1850's, of 
the seven plays produced based on novels by 
Dickens it is likely that three of them were 
the adaptations by Brougham of Bleak House, 
Dembey and Son, and David Copperfield, with 
this last play most popular. (See Frank L. Fen- 
ton, “The San Francisco Theatre, 1849-1859,” 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford Uni- 


versity, 1941, P. $34.) 
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Shop. In spite of the many adaptations 
of novels made by Brougham, he relied 
much less on this source of material, or 
on plays written by other authors, than 
did Daly or Boucicault, the other two 
most prolific playwrights of his time. 


Much of Brougham’s work as a play- 
wright is best understood in terms of his 
aims and activities as an actor. “The 
years from 1830 to 1870 have been 
called the days of the American actor, for 
during that period the actor was the 
most important factor in the theatrical 
situation.”** This was a period wheh 
playwrights most often conceived new 
plays or revised old ones to suit as per- 
fectly as possible the talents and tech- 
niques of a particular star-actor. The 
great influence of Edwin Forrest’s plav- 
contests and his individual style of act- 
ing in determining the quantity and the 
substance of romantic tragedy written 
by American playwrights during the 
nineteenth century is excellent evidence 
of the prevailing conditions. The star- 
actor was often theatre-manager as well. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, he was also 
a playwright. In any case, it was ad- 
vantageous for a manager to have a 
company playwright, and _ particularly 
desirable to have in a stock company an 
actor who was also a playwright. Broug- 
ham’s work as actor-playwright furnishes 
one of the most interesting and enlight- 
ening illustrations of this kind of activi- 
ty in the history of the American thea- 
tre? He began his career as a_play- 


11 Margaret G. Mayorga, A Short History of 
the American Drama (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1944), p. 137. 

12Only Boucicault, perhaps, can contend 
with Brougham for outstanding distinction as 
an actor-playwright. Burton was an excellent 
actor and theatre manager, but wrote few plays. 
Wallack, the elder, was an actor and theatre 
manager but not a playwright. His son, Lester 
Wallack, was an actor and theatre manager, but 
wrote only a few plays. Augustin Daly worked 
as theatre manager and playwright, more par- 
ticularly as an adapter of plays, but was not 
an actor. 
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wright by writing special vehicles for 
William Burton and Madame Vestris. 
Later he wrote plays, usually on special 
order, for such stars as Charlotte Cush- 
man, Alexina Baker, Mlle. Blangy, Lot- 
ta Crabtree, Lester Wallack, and the star 
acting-team of Irish Barney Williams 
and his Yankee wife. The great success 
of Brougham’s efforts indicates that he 
possessed an unusual talent for analyz- 
ing the personal qualities, inclinations, 
and the acting techniques of other ac- 
tors with sufficient acumen to write for 
them plays in which they could perform 
to their best advantage before American 
audiences. Brougham also possessed a 
thorough knowledge concerning the or- 
ganization of nineteenth-century stock 
companies into particular lines of busi- 
ness, and the acting techniques peculiar 
to each line. With what was often re- 
markable ingenuity and versatility he 
adjusted his playwriting activities to the 
entertainment policies of a particular 
manager, as well as to the individual 
endowments and skills of various actors. 
The quality and scope of his work as a 
company playwright, coupled with his 
acting, was at various times largely re- 
sponsible for sustaining theatrical ac- 
tivities at Burton’s, Wallack’s, and his 
own theatres. 


That Brougham was an actor’s plav- 
wright is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the connection between his growth 
and development as a playwright and 
his work as an actor. Important in this 
matter was Brougham’s almost continu- 
ous contact as an actor with audiences, 
a circumstance which constantly re- 
newed his perception of what audiences 
liked best in drama, and what they liked 
best in his acting. He used such knowl- 
edge early in his career. Soon after he 
discovered his line as a comedian, he 
began to write comic pieces suited to his 
talent and temperament. As he experi- 
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mented with new techniques in comic 
acting, or, for example, became inter- 
ested in straight roles in melodrama, the 
plays he wrote reflected his changing 
needs and desires as an actor. As he 
grew in stature and popularity as a star 
performer, he confined his play-writing 
more and more to vehicles in which he 
became the focal figure. No other play- 
wright of the period, except possibly 
Boucicault, can match the quality and 
scope of his amalgamation of the talents 
and abilities of actor and playwright. 
A sequential listing of some of the out- 
standing characterizations portrayed by 
Brougham affords a graphic demonstra- 
tion of the quality and variety of charac- 
ters he created for his own interpreta- 
tion: “Benjamin Franklin” in Franklin 
(1846); “Metamora” in Metamora 
(1847): “Tack Swift’ in Romance and 
Reality (1848); “O'Bryan” in Tempta- 
tion; or, The Trish Emigrant (1849): 
“Micawber” in David Copperfield 


(1851); “Dr. Chatterton Drake” in The 
Game of Life (1853); “Mickey Magra” 
in Love and Murder (1854); “Gawtry” 
in Night and Morning (1855); “Ted 
Murphy” in The Game of Love (1855); 


“Pow-Ha-Tan, I” Po-ca-hon-tas 
(1855); “Patrick O’Toole” in The Pi- 
rates of the Mississippi (1856); “Uncle 
John” in Dred (1856); “Count Lindorf”’ 
in All’s Fair in Love (1856); “Vladimir” 
in The Gun-Maker of Moscow (1857); 
“Columbus” in Columbus el Filibustero 
(1857); “Dr. Savage” in Playing with 
Fire (1860); “Carrickfergus” in The 
Duke’s Motto (1863); “Corydon Fox- 
glove” in Flies in the Web (1863-65); 
“Terry the Swell” in The Lottery of 
Life (1867); “Shylock” in Much Ado 
about a Merchant of Venice (1869). 
Prominent on this selected list of Broug- 
ham’s creations are uneducated comic- 
Irish characters, and genial comic-Irish 
gentlemen down on their luck, two 
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types of roles for which Brougham was 
perhaps best known; but there are also 
five representative droll creations from 
his burlesques and extravaganzas, char- 
acters carefully constructed for low-com- 
edy acting requiring singing and danc- 
ing. In addition, there are three comic 
heroes and one penitent villain from 
melodrama; one straight romantic lead; 
one character based on an historical fig- 
ure; and a doctor and a lawyer, two 
characters created for high-comedy act- 
ing. 

But how widespread was Brougham’s 
influence as a playwright? How exten- 
sively were his plays produced across the 
country? It is misleading, certainly, to 
refer so exclusively to the plays which 
Brougham wrote for his own repertoire, 
or for other star-actors, or for particular 
stock companies. For it is significant 
that in a time of poor copyright laws, 
when managers and star-actors guarded 
play manuscripts with ferocious tenacity, 
Brougham permitted Samuel French to 
publish at least thirty-five of his plays.** 
This unusual action on Brougham’s 
part made these plays available for pro- 
duction throughout the country. Other 
actors besides Brougham, such as John 
Drew and Barney Wiliams, and other 
stock-companies outside of New York, in 
theatres in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco, for example, all made fre- 
quent use of many of Brougham’s plays. 
The carefully annotated records of the 
Philadelphia stage illustrate this fact. 


13 Samuel French may have published more 
of Brougham’s plays. The records of French 
regarding publication of Brougham’s plays, 
the details of contracts with him, and such 
matters, might have yielded much valuable 
information. Unfortunately, however, such rec- 
ords, if they existed, were destroyed in the 
burning of French’s warehouse in 1939. 

14See Arthur H. Wilson, A History of the 
Philadelphia Theatre (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Philadelphia Press, 1935) and William 
D. Coder, “A History of the Philadelphia The- 
atre, 1856-1876” (Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, 1936). 


And of all the American playwrights 
represented by productions in the thea- 
tres of San Francisco during the 1850's, 
Boucicault’s plays alone exceeded the 
number of Brougham’s pieces that found 
their way across the continent.*® 

To the reader of today, an examina- 
tion of Brougham’s printed plays may 
be a disappointing experience, especially 
if they are perused for their literary 
merit. Their diction falls short of meet- 
ing literary standards set by the best 
specimens of dramatic literature. Furth- 
ermore, many of Brougham’s comic 
pieces are filled with allusions to 
events, ideas, and personages contem- 
poraneous with the time at which each 
piece was written. To appreciate fully 
and enjoy the comic impact of such al- 
lusions, it would be necessary to under- 
stand intimately the emotional and in- 
tellectual attitudes of Brougham’s au- 
diences regarding the subjects which he 
lampoons. Therefore his comic pieces, 
when read without sufficient knowledge 
of their social settings, now often seem 
but comic derelicts. It is also true that 
in many plays the blemishes caused by 
haste and carelessness in composition 
are all too evident. With bruising can- 
dour, Brougham once said: “I think 
my greatest infirmity is that I never 
have taken sufficient pains with my lit- 
erary work. I know my shortcomings as 
well as anybody, and there is no use 
in concealing them. They are due in a 
measure to a great facility in composi- 
those occasions when 
Brougham did attempt careful re-writ- 
ing, as in the case of The Game of Love, 
which he revised as Flies in the Web, 
there is a promising adumbration of 


15G. R. MacMinn, The Theatre of the Golden 
Era in California (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1941), pp. 196-197. 

16 John Brougham, “A Talk about the Past,” 
Life, Stories and Poems of John Brougham, 
edited by William Winter (Boston: James R. 
Osgood and Company, 1881), p. 76. 
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what he might have accomplished had 
he striven for literary finish in other 
plays. But most of the plays were writ- 
ten by a very busy man with a multi- 
plicity of demands on his time, and were 
often created to meet an immediate ex- 
igency in the program of a stock com- 
pany. Brougham’s plays must be read, 
then, not for their literary merit, nor 
necessarily for their actability in the 
theatre of today. His plays must be 
studied as a body of work once pro- 
duced successfully extensively 
throughout the nation. When so re- 
garded they throw much-needed illum- 
ination on many aspects of the Ameri- 
can drama and theatre, especially the at- 
titudes and tastes of American audiences 
during the nineteenth century. 


_ As a playwright whose work was in 
constant demand, and especially in his 
function as a company playwright, 
Brougham needed to understand and 
satisfy the changing interests, attitudes, 
and tastes of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can audiences. As a consequence, his 
dramatic compositions mirror the major 
current ideas for drama, and the chang- 
ing intents and techniques of American 
playwriting during the period of his 
work as a playwright. As in his pioneer- 
ing work with burlesque, extravagan- 
za, and dramatic novelties, where he 
may have built a foundation for later 
types of American entertainment, so 
certain achievements in comedy, local 
drama, and melodrama, mark him as a 
transitional playwright in the slow-gath- 
ering change during the nineteenth cen- 
tury from the drama of romanticism to 
the drama of realism. On this matter, 
what was said about Boucicault might 
also be said about Brougham, i.e., that 
“he kept the American drama lively and 
popular during the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, while waiting the birth of a real- 
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ism he was not quite artist enough to 
bring about.’ 

It is now almost seventy-five years 
since Brougham’s death, but an adequate 
and accurate evaluation of his influence 
and significance in the history of the 
American theatre and drama is still 
needed. This is particularly true of his 
work as a playwright. Mayorga says that 
“Brougham and Boucicault were the 
only dramatists from 1830 to 1870 whose 
native work was as distinctive as that 
of Barker in the earlier period.”'* Per- 
haps in the case of Brougham not 


17 Walter Pritchard Eaton, “Dion Boucicault,” 
Dictionary of American Biography, edited by 
Allen Johnson (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929) II, p. 476. 

18 Mayorga, op. cit., p. 138. 
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enough has ever been fully known about 
the details of his work as a playwright. . 
Because he contributed extensively to 
various forms and types of American 
drama, because he worked significantly 
with burlesques and dramatic novelties, 
because he combined with rare skill the 
work of actor and playwright, because 
he participated in the transition from 
romanticism to realism in American 
drama, because his work as a whole re- 
flects expressively the changing tastes and 
attitudes of nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can audiences,—for such reasons John 
Brougham was considered in the mid- 
nineteenth century as one of the out- 
standing leaders of the American thea- 
tre. 


Plot and Formula 


The dramatic productions of a particular culture at a particular time, or 


even over a considerable 


eriod, tend to exhibit a distinctive plot configuration. 


This configuration gives the various individual dramas the distinctive atmosphere 
which we can recognize as pervading them all. Obviously a group of plots or 
even a single plot is exceedingly complex. Nevertheless a certain basic plan may 
be discerned; we can see that one pattern from among the range of dramatic 
alternatives has been chosen for major emphasis.—Martha Wolfstein and Nathan 
Leites, Movies: A Psychological Study (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950), p. 


294. Quoted by permission. 
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Scarcely a Broadway theatre season 
goes by without the presentation of sev- 
eral plays and musicals based on popu- 
lar fiction. Such fare as Guys and Dolls, 
freely compounded from Damon Run- 
yon’s works; Point of No Return, de- 
veloped from J. P. Marquand’s novel 
of the same name, and The Pajama 
Game, adapted from Richard Bissell’s 
71% Cents, has led some of the more 
choleric critics to charge that, having 
exhausted their own limited powers of 
invention, as well as the resources of 
dramatic literature, authors of current 
theatrical offerings have been driven to 
fiction, rather than admit they really 
have nothing new and/or interesting to 
say. 

Perhaps these adaptors might not be 
so readily accused of fostering a new 
and deleterious trend in the theatre, 
if it were more frequently remembered 
that the inventive Aeschylus and the ver- 
satile Shakespeare were not above using 
fictions created by others for the plots 
of their own dramas. Of course, the 
qualitative comparisons possible be- 
tween, say, Prometheus Bound and The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, or As You 
Like It and Damn Yankees do suggest 
certain significant differences. 

The purpose of this paper, however, 


Glenn Loney is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Maryland, European Program. 


THE HEYDAY OF THE 
DRAMATIZED NOVEL 


is not to judge the artistic merit of past 
or present treatments of popular fic- 
tion for the stage. Rather, the intent is 
to demonstrate that this “trend” is not 
new to the American theatre because its 
period of greatest popularity was during 
the first decade of the twentieth century, 
for reasons which will be indicated. 


I 


While English and continental dra- 
matists of the nineteenth century fol- 
lowed the illustrious example of Shake- 
speare in adapting fiction for the the- 
atre, American dramatists were not to 
be outdone either, for they were draw- 
ing enthusiastically upon both native 
and foreign fiction for stage plays. A. E. 
Johnson has surveyed the extent of 
American dramatization of native liter- 
ary material in nineteenth century 
America. His study includes examina- 
tions of the adaptations of Nick of the 
Woods, by Robert Montgomery Bird; 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; Dred, also by Mrs. Stowe; The 
Danites in the Sierras, by Joaquin Miller, 
and Ben Hur, by General Lew Wallace. 
These, however, are only a few in John- 
son’s lengthy checklist of dramatized 
American novels. 


14. E. Johnson, “American Dramatizations 
of American Literary Material From 1850-1900” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of 
Drama, Cornell University, 1948). 
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Another instance of the popularity of 
novels for the stage in the last century 
in America is provided by Josephine 
Fishman’s thesis on the dramatization of 
the novels of James Fenimore Cooper.? 
Miss Fishman states that no fewer than 
thirteen of Cooper’s stories were adapted. 
The appeal of his fiction was such that, 
of the nine novels treating American 
themes and written between i820 and 
1830, eight were rewritten for the the- 
atre. Among the works so treated, Miss 
Fishman lists The Bravo, The Cradle of 
Liberty, The Deerslayer, The Heads- 
man, The Last of the Mohicans, Lionel 
Lincoln, Paul Jones, The Pilot, The 
Pioneers, The Red Rover, The Spy, The 
Water Witch and The Wept of Wish- 
Ton-Wish. 


Such practices were not dictated mere- 
ly by the desire to have the play’s suc- 
cess assured by the popularity of the 
story, nor because the novels were neces- 


sarily stageworthy—often the play- 
wrights found the fiction almost impos- 
sible to treat dramatically. Rather, the 
most compelling attraction of a popu- 
lar book was the lack of national and in- 
ternational copyright protection during 
the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Authors had not only no protection 
against the widespread practice of pub- 
lishing novels and other literary works 
without permission, but they were also 
powerless to collect royalties on their 
stolen creations. This lack of protection 
encouraged publishers, both in America 
and abroad, to help themselves to the 
profits of honestly published fiction by 
issuing unauthorized editions. 

In the theatre, this lack of copyright 
guarantees made available to the play- 


2 Josephine Fishman, “The Dramatization of 
the Novels of James Fenimore Cooper” (Un- 
published M.A. thesis, Dept. of Speech and 
Drama, Stanford University, 1951). 


wright a large body of popular literature 
which could be adapted for the stage 
and which, usually, could be expected to 
underwrite the success of the dramatiza- 
tions on its own fame. Playwrights were 
spared the necessity of inventing new 
plots and characters; in addition, they 
were under no obligation, other than a 
moral one, to reimburse the novelists 
for the materials they had “borrowed.” 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of the 
best-selling Uncle Tom’s Cabin, did not 
receive a penny in royalties from the 
dramatists, though her story of slave 
life in the South appeared in at least 
five stage versions and has achieved one 
of the longest production histories in 
American drama.’ 

Although the lack of legal strictures 
encouraged adaptation of a great many 
novels which might not otherwise have 
reached the stage, playwrights found 
that they, too, were defenseless victims 
of literary piracy. Dion Boucicault, 
Irish-American actor, manager, and 
playwright, has been credited as being 
instrumental in urging Congress to re- 
vise the existing copyright law to protect 
not only the novelist’s rights, but also 
the playwright’s privilege of publishing 
and producing his dramas without in- 
fringement.* This was effected in 1870, 
but the protection afforded was limited 
to the United States.° Brander Matthews 
has noted that the popularity of the 
American novel as a source of dramatic 
material sharply waned after the adop- 
tion of the strengthened copyright law.® 


8 Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of Amer- 
ican Drama From the Beginning to the Civil 
War (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946), pp. 
287-9. 

4Ibid., pp. 264-9. 

5Brander Matthews, “The Dramatization 
of Novels and the Novelization of Plays,” A 
Book About the Theatre (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1916), p. 98. 

6It was not until 1888, that the “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” case established an author’s 
right to forbid unauthorized dramatizations of 
his novels in England. 
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The abuses which had been fostered 
by lack of a powerful native copyright 
act continued, however, between na- 
tions. While American writers were 
guaranteed their profits in the United 
States, they still had no_ protection 
against literary thefts by publishers in 
other nations. Arthur M. Schlesinger 
notes that one in every ten books pub- 
lished in England by 1878 was an Amer- 
ican reprint. Longfellow admitted hav- 
ing twenty-two unsought publishers in 
England. Schlesinger says that Amer- 
icans were not only robbed of their roy- 
alties in foreign countries, but were also 
taken advantage of on native ground 
when English and Canadian book-sellers 
marketed stolen editions in the United 
States at prices far beneath the cost of 
American editions. These financial 
abuses and recognition of the fact that 
American authors were being rejected by 
publishers, who preferred paying no 
royalties, by printing pirated editions 
of foreign books, finally led to the pas- 
sage of the International Copyright Act 
of 1891,’ under which the United States 
obtained agreements with other nations 
to respect the author’s right to owner- 
ship of his literary work. This act, 
while it gave encouragement to Ameri- 
can writers, forced American playwrights 
to abandon the previously profitable 
custom of using foreign novels as bases 
for plays without paying the necessary 
royalties. 


7 This Act should not be confused with the 
Berne Convention of 1887, an agreement among 
nations to which the United States has never 
become a signatory. The Congressional Act of 
1891 was passed to take the place of the Berne 
agreement, and international arrangements were 
made separately between the United States and 
the foreign countries concerned. This difference 
arose because the Berne Convention protects 
copyright until fifty years after the author's 
death, whereas the United States recognizes 
limited ownership only. 

8s Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the 
City (New York: The Macmillan Co., c1933), 
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Restrictions imposed by the national 
and international safeguards, while they 
did materially diminish the number of 
novels adapted for the theatre in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, did not discourage the practice en- 
tirely. Because the producers were now 
required to share the profits of the play 
with both the novelists and the play- 
wrights, only the most popular books 
could be selected for presentation. In 
addition to the dramatizations of novels 
by professional playwrights, a number 
of novels were rewritten for the theatre 
by the novelists themselves. This latter 
class of adaptation is associated with 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, William Dean 
Howells, Joaquin Miller and Henry 
James, all of whom wished to dramatize 
their own fiction and write original 
works for the stage, as well. These men 
of letters were theoretically in an ex- 
cellent position to combine good _ bus- 
iness with aesthetic satisfaction, for they 
could not only fashion a new piece of 
dramatic literature, but they could also 
reap both the novelist’s and the play- 
wright’s royalties. Among the novels so 
treated were The Gilded Age, by Mark 
Twain and Charles Dudley Warner; 
M’Liss, by Bret Harte; The American, 
by Henry James, and The Danites in 
the Sierras, by Joaquin Miller. It is 
unfortunate that the dramas of these 
tyros were not conspicuously successful. 


By 1891, the dramatization of novels 
had become an unpopular form of 
playwriting, if the plays listed in G. C. D. 
Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage, 
for 1891-1894, are any indication. A 
few foreign adaptations and several plays 
based on fiction of such men as Twain 
and Harte are the only dramatizations 
which were produced. This paucity of 
adaptations may be considered as a di- 
rect result of the International Copy- 
right Act of 1891. 
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Despite copyright impositions, in 1895, 
the trend away from dramatized novels 
slowly began to reverse itself. The in- 
creasing frequency with which fiction 
was adapted for the stage from 1895-1900 
may be partially attributed to the rise 
of the “best-seller,” which created a 
much larger potential audience for 
dramatizations of fiction than had ever 
existed. Larger profits, made possible 
by such a situation, permitted payment 
of generous royalties, thus overcoming 
financial restrictions implicit in the 
copyright laws. 

The reversal indicated above, which 
was begun with the successful adapta- 
tion by Paul M. Potter of Trilby, George 
Du Maurier’s best-selling novel, was a 
slow reawakening to the possibilities of 
fiction as source material for the drama, 
for only sixteen novels were so treated 
for the New York stage during the 1895- 
igoo period. T. Allston Brown has re- 
corded the plays produced, and, of the 
sixteen drawn from fiction, only five 
were founded upon popular American 
literature. Brown’s lists reveal that two 
novels were dramatized in 1895, two in 
1896, five in 1897, two in 1898 and five 
in 1899.° 

At the turn of the century, the acceler- 
ation in presentation of fiction adapta- 
tions increased markedly. Where only 
five American novels had been used for 
the stage in the five years preceding 
1900, in the century year alone, six 
American novels were dramatized for 
the New York stage. The total number 
of novels given this treatment is brought 
to fourteen, with the addition of eight 
stories taken from English and continen- 
tal authors. This increase is the first 
sign of a vogue for dramatizations of 


9T. Allston Brown, A History of the New 
York Stage, 3 Vols. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Co., 1903). 


novels which was at its high tide from 
1900-1906, and which continued some- 
what weakened until 1917, by which 
time the movies had begun to drain the 
fiction market for scenarios, leaving 
the legitimate theatre to depend upon 
the creative contributions of native 
dramatists, such as O'Neill. 


While the recent “trend” in adapting 
fiction for the theatre has been duly 
commented upon by the critics, the an- 
nual output of such dramatizations at 
present cannot match that of the 1g00- 
1906 period. In that six-year-span, no 
less than seventy-one novels were adapt- 
ed for the New York theatres. There 
are several excellent reasons for this 
phenomenon. The first, and perhaps 
most important, is the rise of the best- 
seller, mentioned earlier. 


Many American books had been wide- 
ly read prior to the 18g0’s, but there were 
seldom any large sales of a novel, un- 


less the profits were to be computed over 
a ten-year period.*? The last few years 
of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
new appearance in the world of litera- 
ture: the best-seller. Harold Faulkner 
notes that Bookman called the years 
1898-1901, the “Fat Years of Fiction.” 
In 1894, there appeared seven hundred 
new works of fiction, a record for the 
period. In 1901, however, two thousand 
two hundred new novels were published, 
which more than tripled the earlier rec- 
ord. Before 1898, very few books ever 
sold more than one hundred thousand 
copies. In 1901, this tradition was rude- 
ly shattered when Janice Meredith had 
two hundred and seventy five thousand 
buyers; three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand readers purchased The Crisis; four 
hundred and twenty thousand copies of 
Richard Carvel were sold, and five hun- 


10 Alice Payne Hackett, Fifty Years of Best 
Sellers (R. P. Bowker Co., 1945), pp. 10-11. 
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dred and twenty thousand book lovers 
selected David Harum. 

“Enthusiasms for certain books and 
authors gathered force suddenly and 
spread widely through the country, with 
all the exaggerations and the delirium 
of eulogy that follow upon such epidem- 
ics,” says Frank Luther Mott, in demon- 
strating that the intellectual and spirit- 
ual climate of the “nineties” was well- 
adapted to literary fevers.'* Factors 
which encouraged this thirst for reading 
and made possible the best-sellers were, 
according to Mott: 1) growth of compul- 
sory education, 2) spread of higher edu- 
cation, 3) acceleration of the free li- 
brary movement, with the aid of Carne- 
gie, and, 4) formation of reading and 
lecture groups, such as the Chautauquas 
and Browning Societies.** 

Other important factors in the rise 
of the best-seller are indicated by Faulk- 
ner. They are: 1) low-priced magazines 
familiarized wider audiences with the 
type of fiction being written; 2) im- 
proved processes in typesetting and bind- 
ing made it possible to produce a novel 
for $1.50; 3) length of novels was re- 
duced to two hundred thousand or one 
hundred and fifty thousand words, and, 
4) book-sellers used expensive advertis- 
ing campaigns to exploit the novels, as 
never before." 

Alice Payne Hackett insists that the 
establishment of rural free delivery in 
1895, was one of the biggest aids in in- 
creasing book circulation in the United 
States.1> Merle Curti helps explain the 
significance of this development by not- 
ing that in the 18go’s the practice of 


11 Harold Faulkner, The Quest for Social Jus- 
tice: 1898-1914 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
C1931), P. 259. 

12Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes: 
The Story of the Best Sellers in the United 
States (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), 
p. 183. 

13 [bid. 

14 Faulkner, op. cit., p. 260. 

15 Hackett, op. cit., p. 11. 
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“book butchering” was introduced, a 
method of mass sale of cheaply printed 
books, under which department stores 
and mail order houses could afford to 
sell the novels at a loss in order to 
stimulate the purchase of other mer- 
chandise. Many of the spectacularly 
best-selling novels would never have 
had such large sales, had it not been 
for this gargantuan and _ inexpensive 
method of marketing fiction.1® The suc- 
cess of mail order “book butchering” 
may be judged from the fact that Sears, 
Roebuck and Company ordered one 
million copies of Ben Hur in 1913, after 
the novel had already been in print for 
a third of a century. This was the great- 
est book order ever made in publishing 
history, Mott asserts.17 He also indi- 
cates that the stage version of Ben Hur 
increased the sales of the novel, because 
copies were often sold at the theatre 
where the dramatization was playing. 


Ill 


With such a fantastic growth in the 
publishing business, it is not surprising 
that so many successful novels found 
their way to the stage at this time. Carl 
Van Doren writes, “. . . managers fol- 
lowed like sheep in the wake of a popu- 
lar success until the vein was exhausted. 
The manager thought there was certain- 
ty in a play based on a book which had 
sold into the thousands.’’® 

Norman Hapgood, writing of the pe- 
riod, observes that the Elizabethans had 
taken good plots from novels to make 
good plays; whereas the American dram- 
atist was choosing novels to adapt, not 
for their dramatic possibilities, but for 


16 Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought (New York: Harper & Bros., Pubs., 
©1943), P- 599- 

17 Mott, op. cit., p. 174. 

18 Carl Van Doren, John Erskine, et eds., 
The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
III (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p- 
288. 
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their large circulations. The result, he 
insists, was long runs for bad plays on 
the strength of the advertising done for 
the novel.?® 

Allied with the manager’s anxiety to 
guarantee the run of his play on the 
basis of the novel’s success was the pub- 
lic’s desire, frequently attested to in 
the reviews of The New York Times, to 
see the heroes and heroines of popular 
fiction brought to life on stage. Coupled 
with this wish to see a book come to life 
was a public taste for melodramatic ro- 
mance and local color stories in both 
fiction and the theatre. The cardboard 
adventure and formula romance of Rich- 
ard Carvel, When Knighthood Was In 
Flower, The Crisis, Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes and Janice Meredith seemed as 
appropriate between the pages of a book 
as it did when enacted against painted 
scenery. The cheery, almost offensive 
virtue and optimism of Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch, Caleb West, David 
Harum, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
and Eben Holden were as real in print 
as they were under a film of greasepaint 
and powder. Schlesinger observes that 
the public preferred the melodrama of 
swift, sensational action to polite drama. 
Lack of plausibility in the plays, he in- 
sists, was covered by remarkable scenic 
effects.2° Indeed, he says, “. . . the public 
did not care to see real life on stage. 
One could hardly have guessed from the 
serious drama, as he might from the 
serious fiction, that industrialism and 
the growth of cities were thrusting for- 
ward acute problems to plague society.””** 
The theoretical interest in rural life, in 
particular, grew out of a demand for 
fictional treatment of American charac- 
ters, in American backgrounds, involved 
in humorous or exciting situations, com- 


19 Norman Hapgood, The Stage in America 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901), p. 118. 

20 Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 297. 

21 Tbid., p. 295. 


patible with American conditions. Schle- 
singer continues, “Like the local color 
novel, the drama of rural life made a 
special appeal to nostalgic city dwellers, 
desirous of renewing their childhood 


memories.2? 


Not only were the novels similar to 
the original plays being presented in the 
period, they were also compounded of 
the same materials, with much the same 
inane simplicity of plot, character, and 
thought. This factor was a major in- 
fluence in their favor as potential plays, 
for the dramatists found the task of 
creating story, characters, dialogue, and 
setting already discharged for them. Be- 
cause both the historical romances and 
the local color novels contained the same 
calibre of melodrama and low comedy 
to be found in the average stage play of 
the period, adaptation was a fairly easy 
matter. Cutting the novel to play-length, 
heightening the melodrama, and broad- 
ening the farce were the chief responsi- 
bilities of the playwright. 


Most of the best-selling novels of the 
time were concerned with revealing the 
emotions and experiences of one charac- 
ter in a picturesque milieu, so the books 
were also regarded as excellent “ve- 
hicles” for well-known stars. Frank Nor- 
ris, whose own novel, The Pit, was 
“adapted” for the theatre, inveighed 
against the star system as the chief 
cause of unsatisfactory dramatic writing 
in America. He complained that the 
star’s name and even that of the pro- 
ducer were printed on the playbills in 
such large print that even the swiftest 
runner could not fail to read them. The 
playwright’s name, on the other hand, 
frequently could not even be discovered. 
on the program. His description of the- 
atre practice in relation to the star- 
system can be readily related to certain 
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features of the practice of adapting 
novels for the theatre: 

. .. The play is nothing—this, it would seem 
the managers would have us believe—it is the 
actress, her speeches, her scenes, her gowns, 
her personality, that are the all important es- 
sentials. It is notorious how plays are cut and 
readjusted and dislocated to suit the Star. 
Never mind whether or not the scene is ar- 
tistic, is vivid, is dramatic. Does the Star get 
the best of it? If not, write it over. The Star 
must have all the good lines. If they cannot be 
built into the Star’s part, cut ‘em out! The 
Probabilities, the construction, artistic effect, 
climax, even good common forthright horse 
sense, rot ‘em! Who cares for ‘em? Give the 
Star the lime-light—that’s the point!23 


The desire to make money, says Hap- 
good, was paramount in the American 
theatre at this time,** and it is to this, 
perhaps, that most of the impulse to 
dramatize best-selling novels may be 
credited. Faulkner cites William Win- 
ter’s assertion that lust for money, which 
had paralyzed all branches of society, 
had also affected not only the theatre 
managers and the playwrights, but the 
novelists as well.*> The wish for lucrative 
returns from the successful adaptation 
of successful novels, says Van Doren, 
brought many novelists into the theatre 
as would-be playwrights. Such men as 
Winston Churchill, Rex Beach, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, Booth Tarkington, 
and Paul Ford were all learning the 
craft of play-writing at the expense of 
the theatre-going public. 

An anonymous author, identified on 
the title-page as “one of the best-known 
theatrical men in New York,” offers 


23 Frank Norris, The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
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some additional evidence of the dom- 
inance of the profit motive in theatrical 
circles. In his temperate expose, written 
in 1916 and covering fifteen years’ activ- 
ity as a New York producer, he insists 
that theatre managers were interested 
only in personal gain, especially those 
men who were under the control of the 
Theatrical Syndicate. The author ac- 
cuses the Syndicate of building too many 
theatres and then filling them with 
mediocre plays, in anticipation of a pos- 
sible hit. “If I get three successes out of 
ten productions, I am satisfied,’ Lee 
Shubert is reported to have told him.** 
As late as 1913, Theatre Magazine was 
still bewailing the fact that, among other 
things wrong with the American theatre, 
there were too many theatres being built, 
and managers were overproducing.** 
During the 1900-1906 period, before the 
motion pictures began to give serious 
competition to the stage in New York, 
the necessity of keeping a constant suc- 
cession of plays in production to make 
theatre buildings profitable was even 
more acute than in 1913, when the cin- 
ema industry had begun to take over 
legitimate theatre houses. 


Thus, a combination of factors, not 
the least of which was lust for money, 
can be held responsible for making the 
period 1900-1906 the high point of pop- 
ularity of dramatized fiction in the 
American theatre, though the practice 
was not at that time an innovation, nor 
has it ceased with the growth of Amer- 
ican dramatic literature. 


27 Anon., The Truth About the Theatre (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Stewart & Kidd Co., 1916), p. 77. 

28 Quoted by Glenn Hughes, A History of the 
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THE NEW THEATRE IN INDIA: 
AN IMPRESSION 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


My impressions of the theatre in India 
are impressions only. A busy week in 
Bombay, another in New Delhi, two 
days in Calcutta. All this amounts only 
to the most fleeting glimpse of a great 
and complex and most appealing coun- 
try and of its equally varied theatre. The 
Indian Center of the International The- 
atre Institute were hosts, in Bombay, of 
the First World Conference on Theatre, 
and arranged a series of entertainments 
for us, the delgates, bringing to Bombay 
various companies from various parts 
of the country, so that we had a feast of 
theatre during the crowded week of 
October 2ggth to November end, 1956. 
Though in that short time we saw ten 
different groups and companies, the 
framework of a Conference with its 
many demands and responsibilities did 
not allow time for more than a super- 
ficial view of so vast a subject as the 
theatre in India. 

My impressions, within these limita- 
tions, were very lively and colorful. Sup- 
plemented by discussion during the Con- 
ference meetings and with theatre 
friends before, during, and after the 
scheduled events, a general picture of 
the conditions and problems of the thea- 
tre in India emerged. The historic, in- 
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deed the legendary, background of the 
Indian theatre is important to remem- 
ber because it survives with extraordi- 
nary freshness and vivacity in the classic 
dance to-day. The Indian theatre grew 
from religious observance and teaching, 
as did the Greek. Brahma the Creator 
himself conceived it in his meditations 
as a means of bringing joy to mankind. 
He inspired Bharata to write the Upa- 
veda, the basic treatise on dance, drama, 
and music which forms the religious- 
philosophic cornerstone of the many- 
faceted art of the dance in India. The 
tradition of the temple dance, which is 
drama as well as dance, recounting as it 
does the adventures of gods and men in 
a legendary world, is kept alive by such 
great creative artists as Uday Shankar, 
Shanta Rao and other devoted students 
of the classic dance. In the villages, too, 
at certain times and in certain places 
the ancient popular religious drama still 
exists, played by the townspeople them- 
selves and preserving an ancient tradi- 
tion of community participation not un- 
like the mystery and miracle plays of 
Europe in the Middle Ages. Their plots 
are taken from the Mahabarata and 
they tell of heroic deeds and the loves 
of gods and men. This people’s theatre 
is slowly dying out, but the classic dance 
in all its many manifestations is still a 
living and most potent art. 
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As for the theatre itself, it has taken 
on new life and energy since India has 
won her independence and is seeking 
new outlets and fresh means of expres- 
sion for the enormous drama of creating 
a new nation. There are roughly three 
main elements in the theatre to-day: the 
search for and preservation of the classic 
forms as represented by the exponents 
of the traditional dances; the profes- 
sional theatre; and the semi professional 
“theatre movement” where a new and 
vigorous life is strikingly manifest. The 
dance I have mentioned briefly. It is 
too vast a subject to develop here, and 
it is, as a matter of fact, more generally 
known outside India than are the other 
performing arts. I would only like to 
note in passing that even in the highly 
traditional form of the dance there are 
interesting new developments such as 
Uday Shankar’s shadow plays and the 
pioneer work of the Little Ballet Com- 
pany of Bombay. This devoted group 
of young dancers, while using tradition- 
al material both in dance and in story 
has developed a fresh approach, a new 
choreographic treatment and a_perfec- 
tion of ensemble that make its perform- 
ance outstanding. 


As for the purely professional theatre 
along European lines which flourished 
in the expansive days of the British Em- 
pire, there is little left. A number of 
1gth century playhouses, complete with 
raked stages, grooves for wings and 
painted backdrops still stand, but most 
of them, like the Royal Opera House 
in Bombay, have been turned into cin- 
emas and are only available on Sunday 
mornings for “live” theatrical produc- 
tions. Calcutta has five theatres mostly 
dedicated to revues and light comedies, 
though occasionally offering straight dra- 
ma under the leadership of older actors, 
such as Sisie Kumar Bhaduri of Calcut- 
ta, imbued with the traditions of their 
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youth and eager to find new scripts and 
young actors willing to follow an in- 
creasingly difficult path. For in India as 
in the West the movies have won the day 
as far as the popular urban public is 
concerned. India is an enormous pro- 
ducer of films—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. European and American films are 
widely circulated. As a result theatre 
buildings have been almost totally ab- 
sorbed by the movie octopus. 


It is only a few courageous actor-man- 
ager-producers like Prithvi Raj Kapoor 
who have managed to keep an acting 
company together and to play serious 
plays to an increasingly large audience 
in spite of the more than usually over- 
whelming financial difficulty. Prithvi 
Raj succeeds in doing the impossible 
by doubling in brass. A successful movie 
star, he spends the money he makes on 
films keeping his large company to- 
gether. Plays are written for him, on 
scenarios of his devising, often with dia- 
logue by the actor himself. These plays 
—some eight or nine since 1944—are 
concerned with the current situation in 
India. They treat of such subjects as 
Hindu-Moslem relations, the moderniza- 
tion of farming, the problems of current 
life and politics in the villages. Since he 
can only play on Sunday mornings in 
Bombay, he and his company spend 
much of their time on tour—a nomadic 
family life lived on trains and in tem- 
porary lodgings. They play in impro- 
vised theatres, out of doors, or in any 
hall or auditorium available. Prithvi 
Raj himself does pioneer work in bring- 
ing the people, especially young people 
and children, into contact with an art 
they had forgotten—or never known. 
I saw Prithvi and his company in two 
plays, both depicting village life at this 
moment of transition, with all the dan- 
gers and difficulties attendant on revolu- 
tion and the reorganization of national 
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life. In these plays the conflicts were all 
ultimately solved by wisdom, kindness, 
and brotherly love. The acting was 
warm, enthusiastic, addressing itself di- 
rectly to the interests and emotions of 
the audience. The staging was some- 
what naive but always vigorous; the cos- 
tumes, reflecting the normal life of In- 
dia, characteristically brilliant. Prithvi 
Raj has an exuberant temperament and 
a warm heart, qualities which express 
themselves in his performance as well as 
in the plays he produces. These charac- 
teristics enhance his popularity and that 
of his company in which many of his 
family perform. His theatre is a patriar- 
chal institution like the travelling com- 
panies of England in mid 19th century. 
Though its techniques may be somewhat 
outmoded, its ideas are contemporary. 
He is doing valiant service both for the 
theatre and for India. 


The “new movement” in the Indian 
theatre is emerging, as did a similar re- 
vival in Europe and America, from an- 
other source. All over the country 
groups of gifted young people, often led 
by experienced actors, are joining to- 
gether to find fresh and vigorous and 
truly national expression for the new 
country which is so very old and yet so 
young. Amateur in the best sense of the 
world, true lovers of the theatre, many 
of these groups have achieved profes- 
sional standing in the quality of their 
work and are beginning to move for- 
ward into full professional status. They 
are faced, of course, with the eternal 
problem of the theatre—sheer survival 
—but in the meanwhile they are giving 
new zest and vigor to the Indian theatre 
movement. 


India has a particular problem that 
the theatres of France or England or the 
United States do not have to face—the 
variety and diversity of local languages. 
The new school of the theatre founded 
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by the Theatre Center of India teaches 
in four languages and is planning to en- 
large its faculty to include others. 
Though Hindi is now the state lan- 
guage, there is not a very large drama- 
tic literature in this tongue, while Eng- 
lish remains the most convenient inter- 
national as well as internal language 
for India. Translation of plays from 
one language to the other, the creation 
of a sound and modern theatre litera- 
ture, these are among the important 
items on the agenda of the Theatre Cen- 
ter and were the subject of much dis- 
cussion at the First World Conference 
on Theatre. The other urgent need felt 
by the theatre people of India is for as- 
sistance in developing the whole tech- 
nical side of the theatre. More schools 
are needed such as the one already men- 
tioned—the Indian Academy of Drama- 
tic Arts in Bombay, whose president, 
Mme. Kamladevi Chattopadhaya, is also 
president of the India Center of the In- 
ternational Theatre Institute. The 
founding of departments of theatre arts 
in the universities along the lines of 
those in the United States is envisaged 
in the future, and finally it is hoped 
that an Asian Faculty of Theatre Arts 
will be established, probably in India, 
under the auspices of UNESCO and the 
International Theatre Institute. This 
last project was the chief concern of the 
First World Conference on Theatre. It 
recommended to UNESCO during the 
meetings of the General Conference in 
New Delhi in November, the establish- 
ment of such a faculty as part of 
UNESCO’s program of East-West cul- 
tural exchange. 


The First World Conference on The- 
atre was an important element of the 
overall plan to enlarge and strengthen 
the role of the theatre in the new In- 
dia. Far-seeing people both in and out 
of government have been developing 
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this plan during the past years. The 
founding of the Indian Center of the 
International Theatre Institute and the 
organization of Theatre Festivals held 
annually in New Delhi since 1951 are 
steps in a forward looking scheme. The 
1954 Festival reached a high mark in 
presenting in New Delhi different com- 
panies playing in all fourteen languages 
of India. The Festival opened with the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa in Sanscrit and 
continued through a remarkable show- 
ing of plays and dances from every part 
of India. In Bombay, during the First 
World Conference, many troupes and 
companies came together to give tangi- 
ble evidence of the vast theatrical riches 
of India. There were, for instance, in 
Bombay, beside the little Ballet Troupe 
and Prithvi Raj Kappor’s company al- 
ready mentioned, the Theatre Group in 
Six Characters in Search of an Author 
(in English), the Nat Mandal of Ahme- 
dabad in Mena Gurjari (In Gujerati) 
with its gifted leading lady Deena Gand- 
hi as Mena. Rakta Karabi by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore was given by the Bahur- 
upee of Bengal (in Bangali) and Bhau- 
bandki by the Marathi Theatre of Bom- 
bay, a vigorous institution building its 
own theatre in the Marathi section of 
that city and headed by professional 
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(and screen) actors such as Phatak and 
Durga Khote. Uday Shankar brought his 
new shadow play to New Delhi and 
dancers from every part of the country 
performed night after night in a con- 
tinuing and dazzling succession of per- 
formances. These are but a few exam- 
ples of the wealth and variety of the per- 
forming arts in India. Out of the fer- 
ment of interest and excitement, of new 
thinking and old tradition, out of the 
energy and gifts and devotion of the 
hundreds and hundreds of groups, pro- 
fessional and amateur (the census of 
theatre groups is not complete, but some 
700 are known to be functioning and 
there are undoubtedly many more), out 
of the will and the leadership of some 
and the talents of others, a new and ex- 
citing theatre is in the making in India 
today. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: 


The ITI Theatre Center, India, publishes 
NATYA, a quarterly organ of the Bharatiya 
Natya Sangh, c/o Mme. Kamaladevi Chat- 
topahdyaya, g Electric Lane, New Delhi, 
India. 

The ITI published in its quarterly World 
Theatre, a special issue on India. This can 
be secured at the Masque Bookshop, Goodwin's 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2, in 
England, or from the Indian Center ITI, as 
above. 
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THE FIRST WORLD THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A. WILBER STEVENS 


The First World Conference on The- 
atre, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, was held in 
Bombay, India, October 29-November 
5, 1956. More than twenty countries 
participated in the meeting. 

This was the first conference on thea- 
tre to be held in the East. Some member 
countries of ITI were not able to at- 
tend, and some non-member countries, 
such as Iran, sent representatives. The 
greater proportion of delegates, besides 
the naturally large Indian contingent, 
represented countries of the West. Hope 
was expressed that more countries of 
the East would join ITI. China (Peking) 
sent a delegate who was unable to be in 
attendance until the last day of the 
meeting. The four U.S.S.R. delegates 
did not arrive as they were denied tran- 
sit visas through Thailand. Four dele- 
gates represented the U.S.A.. Rosamond 
Gilder, Edward Mangum of ANTA, 
John D. Mitchell, and the writer. The 
writer represented AETA. 

The work of the Conference was 
centered in the work of two committees, 
the Committee on Theatre and Youth, 
chaired by Professor John Mitchell, 
and the Committee on Popular Theatre, 
chaired by Jean Darcante of France. 
Each delegate had received, before com- 
ing to the Conference, brochures en- 
A. Wilber Stevens is Fulbright Professor in Eng- 


lish Language and Literature at University Col- 
lege, Mandalay, Burma. 


titled “Theatre for Youth in India” 
and “Theatre for the People in India.” 
These outlined the problems which were 
particularly indigenous to Indian the- 
atre at the present time. Thus, the 
Committee discussions, in their early 
stages, emphasized Indian problems. 
Later the discussions were expanded to 
fit into the various needs of both Eastern 
and Western theatre. 

As is so often the difficulty in any 
general gathering, there was a tendency 
to defend points before defining them. 
To be sure, there was bound to be a 
clash in regard to theatrical values as 
such. The clash did not take simply a 
one-dimensional East-West tone. It 
went more in the direction of a self- 
examination of values. Delegates’ state- 
ments of what good theatre should be 
went from the dogmatically classical 
(Brazil and Italy) to a defense of the 
propaganda theatre (Poland). The play- 
wright on whom all delegates seemed 
to agee in terms of his power and genius 
was Berthold Brecht. 

Each committee, after much discus- 
sion, presented to the final plenary ses- 
sion resolutions which were unanimously 
passed by the membership of the First 
World Conference on Theatre,. The 
resolutions are as follows: 

Resolutions from the Committee on Theatre 
and Youth 


I. The First World Theatre Conference, be- 
lieving in the value of theatre as part of 


‘ 


the education and preservation of national 
cultural life, appeals to the governments 
of the countries of the world to assist and 
support the movement of Theatre for Chil- 
dren and Theatre for Youth, that further 
the World Theatre Conference feels that 
theatre has come to be known as an im- 
portant medium of instruction to young 
people and, therefore, appeals to govern- 
ments of different countries and univer- 
sities to include dramatic arts as one of 
the subjects in the curriculum of schools, 
colleges, universities and academies—that 
theatre should be made a part of the 
classroom work. 


Whereas UNESCO has emphasized the im- 
portance of mutual appreciation of Eastern 
and Western cultural values as part of 
their immediate program, and 
Whereas the First World Theatre Con- 
ference believes that the theatre includ- 
ing all its many facets of art is one of the 
most effective means of mutual apprecia- 
tion and that there is a growing theatre 
consciousness in Asia as well as in the 
West, and 
Whereas the First World Theatre Con- 
ference finds that to strengthen the roots 
of such a movement it is important to 
examine and relate contemporary values 
with the traditions of the soil and be- 
lieves that such work can best be under- 
taken as a part of an organized direction 
covering the drama field in Asia: 
The First World Theatre Conference, 
therefore, proposes the organization of a 
“Theatre Faculty of Asia” under the aus- 
pices of the ITI with the following aims 
and objectives: 
i. To study the different dramatic forms 
of Asia. 
To conduct research in the classical 
drama, technique, method of presen- 
tation and trace the development or 
decadence through the centuries. 
To conduct research and compile in- 
formation on the Asian dramatic prin- 
ciples and practices. 
To conduct advanced post-graduate 
courses in dramatic arts for those 
students who have either studied 
drama in a school or who have ac- 
quired considerable experience in the 
dramatic activities. 
To conduct special classes for the 
training of school teachers, college 
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professors, and such other persons 
with a view to help establish and con- 
duct dramatic groups in schools, col- 
leges, community projects, social wel- 
fare centers, etc. 
To maintain a contact with the entire 
dramatic field in the East or co- 
ordinate their activities as a wing of 
the ITI so that there is a “continuous 
bridge” of understanding between East 
and West. 
To conduct workshops and seminars 
in playwriting and production with a 
view to stimulating theatre activities 
all around. 
Location. The “Theatre Faculty of Asia” 
would be located in Asia on a site so 
chosen as to provide a scope for the 
growth and development of the Faculty 
into a resident Faculty, so that it can ful- 
fill the function of developing a total per- 
sonality of the theatre student. 
The First World Theatre Conference ap- 
peals to the UNESCO to make new funds 
available to implement this scheme. 


The First World Theatre Conference re- 
quests the ITI to elaborate the scheme of 
organizing the “Theatre Faculty of Asia” 


at the earliest opportunity. 

It further recommends the appointment of 
a sub-committee to study the draft scheme 
and make its recommendations on various 
aspects within three months of the date 
of its appointment. 

For practical purposes India should be 
the convenor of the sub-committee and 
that she should circulate the scheme to 
other member nations for their views. The 
sub-committee should comprise: Japan, 
U. S. A., Norway, United Kingdom, Egypt, 
Indonesia, Iran, India, France, and Ger- 
many. 


Resolution from the Committee on Popular 

Theatre 

CONSIDERING 

1) That the wide diversity of views expressed 
during the meetings of the Committee on 
Popular Theatre has revealed the urgent 
necessity of assisting the Popular Theatre 
movement in its various national forms; 
That financial aid is imperative if the serv- 
ices of highly trained specialists (producers, 
writers, actors, technicians) are to be made 
available, especially in Asiatic and African 
communities; 

3) That in many Western communities Gov- 
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ernment subsidies are either non-existent or 
inadequate to provide first class theatre at 
prices which the majority of the people are 
able to afford; 
That the conditions of the Popular Theatre 
in Eastern communities call for special con- 
sideration by the General Conference of 
UNESCO; 

RESOLVED: 
That the International Theatre Institute 
should impress upon the General Conference 
of UNESCO the importance of creating ways 
and means to facilitate an international 
theatre movement providing for exchanges 
of theatrical companies, information, and 
highly trained experts and technicians. 


A proposal submitted by the Polish 
delegate with a view to creating an in- 
ternational festival where various the- 
atrical companies would present in their 
respective languages one classic author 


every year (though not necessarily the 
same play) was vividly discussed. The 
idea of the Polish delegate was that 
such a festival should be a popular 
competition which would create a bet- 
ter understanding of the various na- 
tional aspects of the theatrical inter- 
pretation of a great author. 


The Committee, having accepted an 
amendment by the Indian delegate to 
the effect that theatrical companies, in 
addition to the classic play could pre- 
sent at such a festival another play 
from their own repertories, decided un- 
animously to ask the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ITI to study in detail the 
Polish proposal and to inscribe it on 
the Agenda of the VII Congress of the 
ITI to be held in Athens in 1957. 


Perspective 


That long chapter of the cruelty of the Roman public shows may, perhaps, 
leave with the children of the modern world a feeling of self-complacency. Yet 
it might seem well to ask ourselves—it is always well to do so, when we read 
of the slave-trade, for instance, or of great religious persecutions on this side 
or on that, or of anything else which raises in us the question, “Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?”—not merely, what germs of feeling we 
may entertain which, under fitting circumstances, would induce us to the like; 
but, even more practically, what thoughts, what sort of considerations, may be 
actually present in our minds such as might have furnished us, living in another 
age, and in the midst of those legal crimes, with plausible excuses for them: 
each age in turn, perhaps, having its own peculiar point of blindness, with its 
consequent peculiar sin—the touch-stone of an unfailing conscience in the select 
few.—Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean. 


ORVILLE K. LARSON 


The religious drama of the Italian 
Renaissance, with its festivals and theat- 
rical processions, achieved by the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century a com- 
plexity and vitality that distinguished 
it from the rest of the European reli- 
gious drama; a distinction and vitality 
developed mainly in Florence during 
the fifteenth century by the sacre rap- 
presentazioni. This particular form of 
religious drama was indigenous to the 
Italian Renaissance for its appeal was 
sensuous rather than intellectual and its 
popularity was based upon an elaborate 
use of spectacular effects created with 
theatrical machinery. 


Although there is no extant manu- 
script of the Italian sacred drama as 
complete or as informative as the French 
promptbook Gustave Cohen discovered 
for the Passion Play at Mons (Le Livre 
de Conduite de Regisseur pour le Mys- 
tere de la Passion joue a Mons en 
1501) there exists a relatively unknown 
eye-witness account which describes the 
presentation of two sacre rappresenta- 
ziont. The Russian bishop, Abraham of 
Souzdal, attended Isidore, Archbishop 
of Kiev, who accompanied Emperor 


Orville K. Larson is an assistant professor of 
Speech, College of Communication Arts, Mich- 
igan State University. These translations are 
from his doctoral study on stage machinery 
in the Italian theatre during the Renaissance 
and Baroque. 


BISHOP ABRAHAM OF SOUZDAL'S 
DESCRIPTION OF SACRE RAPPRESENTAZIONI 


John Palaeogus VII, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to Italy when the Emperor 
tried at the Council of Ferrara in 1438, 
and again at the Council of Florence in 


1439, to unite Eastern and Western 
Christendom. While present at the 
Council of Florence, Bishop Abraham 
attended the performances of two sacre 
rappresentazionit which he recorded in 
his /tinerary or diary of his trip. The first 
of these, The Annunciation, he wit- 
nessed in the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion on March 25th, and the second, 
The Ascension, at the Church of the 
Carmine on May 14, 1439. These long 
and detailed accounts reveal the general 
characteristics of the productions of the 
sacre rappresentazioni and help to ex- 
plain their popularity. The two de- 
scriptions are quoted in full.? 


1R. P. Pierling, “Les Russe au Concile de 
Florence,” Revue des Question Historiques, LII 
(1892), 73-4. 

2 The Itinerary or diary exists in three frag- 
ments. The first fragment describes The An- 
nunciation performance, the second, a St. John’s 
Festival the Bishop witnessed in Florence in 
June of 1439, and the third fragment, The As- 
cension. See Alexander Wesselofsky, “Italieniche 
Mysterien in einen russichen Reisebericht des 
XV Jahthunderts.” Russiche Revue, X (1877), 
425-41. Wesselofsky’s article, which included 
the Annunciation and Ascension decriptions, 
took the form of an open letter to Alessandro 
d’Ancona and D’Ancona introduced these de- 
scriptions as new material in the second edition 
of his Origini del Teatro italiano (Torino, 
1891), I, 246-53. Oscar Fishel quotes se-tions of 
the Annunciation in “Eine Florentiuc: The- 
aterauffuhung in der Renaissance,” Zeitschrift 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


A magnificent work was created in the 
church dedicated to the Annunciation. 
Over the doorway, a platform ten and 
one-half feet square was erected which 
was reached by a skillfully built stairs. 
Both the platform and the stairs were 
covered with curtains. This platform 
represented the Celestial sphere from 
which God the Father sent the Angel 
Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin. God the 
Father was seated on a throne on the 
platform. He was portrayed by a man 
of majestic countenance, draped in 
priestly robes with a crown on his head 
and the gospel in his left hand. A num- 
ber of children dressed in white gar- 
ments, symbolizing the Heavenly Powers, 
surrounded the Heavenly Father. Some 
of these stood, while others were seated. 
The children and the throne were sur- 
rounded by seven globes which repre- 
sented seven heavenly planets. The 
smallest of these globes was about two 
feet in diameter, the diameter of each 
globe increased about eighteen inches in 
size. Many small, brightly burning oil 
lamps were placed in the globes. Be- 
hind the throne, on the largest of these, 
four young boys dressed as angels with 
crowns on their heads were seated in a 
semi-circle amid all the lights. This 
scene represented the Celestial Majesty, 
the Seven Heavens, and the Indistin- 
quishable Angelic Light. The entire 
scene was enclosed in curtains. 

In the middle of the church, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet from the door- 
way, in the center of the rood-screen 
which extended the width of the church, 
fur Bildende Kunst, LV (1919-20), 11-20 and an 
abbreviated version of the same may be found 
in Joseph S. Kennard, The Italian Theatre 
(New York, 1932), I, 51-3. However, beyond a 
few scattered references to these descriptions, 
particularly in Italian texts, the Bishop's ac- 
counts of the sacre rappresentazioni appear to 
be relatively unknown, especially to English 


readers. I have consulted the German and 
Italian texts for my translations. 


another stage was raised. This platform 
was twenty-one feet high and seventeen 
and one-half feet wide and was covered 
with rose silk curtains. On the left of 
this stage a wooden bed covered with 
decorative fabrics was placed and near 
the head of the bed, a richly covered 
seat. On this seat sat the Virgin silent 
reading a book, who was impersonated 
by a beautiful boy. In the center of the 
stage the Prophets stood; four men with 
long beards and girdles. Each girdle was 
adorned with a band extending from 
the right shoulder to the left flank. This 
scene, like the Celestial Heavens, was 
enclosed with precious Italian and 
French fabrics as well as rose curtains. 
From the platform of God the Father in 
the front of the church, five thin but 
strong ropes were stretched to the stone 
stage in the middle of the church. Two 
of these were fastened near the Virgin 
Mary, where by means of a third rope, 
the Angel sent by God was made to de- 
scend and ascend. The other three ropes 
were stretched to the exact center of the 
stage. 


When the moment for the great and 
marvelous spectacle arrived, the many 
people gathered in the church silently 
gazed on the stage on the roodscreen. 
After a short time, the curtains opened 
revealing the actor portraying the Vir- 
gin seated near a small bed. It was a 
beautiful, wonderful, and charming pic- 
ture. On another part of the stage the 
Prophets appeared, each holding a scroll 
of an ancient prophecy of the birth and 
incarnation of Christ in his hand. They 
moved about the stage, studying their 
scrolls. Then, extending their right 
hands toward the platform of God the 
Father, which was still veiled, they ex- 
claimed in unison, “We send you the 
Greetings of Mankind.” Then, they be- 
gan to argue amongest themselves, pre- 
dicting the coming of the Saviour. “The 
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Lord will arrive at midday,” one proph- 
et claimed. Another, pointing to the 
Heavenly platform, declared, “God will 
come from there and seek his lost sheep.” 
They slapped their scrolls with their 
hands as they examined them. They tore 
them up and threw them on the ground. 
They brought forth new scrolls. Many 
prophecies were made as they quarreled 
for nearly half an hour. 

Then amid a resounding rumble of 
guns that sounded like Heavenly thun- 
der, the Prophets retired and the cur- 
tains on the upper platform opened. On 
the elevated platform, God the Father 
was seen among the more than five 
hundred brightly burning little lamps 
which swayed back and forth and turned 
constantly. After some time, the Angel 
sent by God descended on the afore- 
mentioned two ropes. The Angel was a 
beautiful boy dressed in the manner we 
have seen Angels depicted in paintings: 
in a white habit ornamented with a 

gold stole over his shoulders and gilded 
wings. As he descended he sang in a low 
voice and held a small branch in his 
hand. The descent was accomplished in 
this manner: on his back were two small 
wheels, invisible from below because of 
the distance, and these wheels rode 
down the two thin ropes while persons 
who could not be seen because of their 
height, allowed the Angel to descend 
and ascend by means of another thin 
rope. 

After the descent, the Angel who 
landed directly in front of the Virgin 
Mary, courteously presented himself to 
her, holding in his hand the smail 
branch. The Annunciation followed, 
which was an abbreviation of the Ave 
Maria. The Virgin, raising herself quick- 
ly, responded in a soft, modest voice, 
saying, “Oh, young man, how dare you 
approach my threshold and enter my 
house. What crazy talk is this that God 
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is within me and wishes to conceive in 
my belly? I do not trust your words. I’ve 
had no marital experience as I’ve never 
known a man. Young man, do not de- 
tain yourself in my house any longer 
talking like this. Go, before Joseph sees 
you and chops off your head with an 
axe.” Then seeing her fear, the Angel 
reassured her, “Do not be afraid, 1 am 
the Angel Gabriel whom God the Father 
has sent to you to announce the con- 
ception of His Son. Conceive without 
semen. The Holy Spirit will come to you 
and the Power of the Almighty shall 
enfold you.” Upon hearing these words, 
Mary raised her eyes on high and seeing 
God in all His Power and Magnificence, 
she knelt, clasping her hands in prayer. 
She exclaimed humbly, “I am the hand- 
maiden of God. I will do as I am in- 
structed. The Angel has delivered the 
beautiful branch.” Then she arose as 
the Angel faced Heaven and ascended, 
moving his arms and flapping his wings 
as though he were actually flying. As 
Mary stood there attentively watching 
the ascent, there was a crash of thun- 
der from the Heavens and God sent 
a fire from the Heaven to the middle 
of the stage where the Prophets had 
earlier enacted their scene; a flaming 
and crackling fire which seems to fill 
the whole church. This was accom- 
plished by means of three ropes. As the 
thunder continued to rumble, the fire 
became more intense, lighting the lamps. 
of the church, thus filling it with a bril- 
liant light. The fire did not burn the 
spectators’ clothes or do any damage. 
When the Angel arrived back in Heaven, 
the curtains closed and the fire burned 
itself out. 

This marvelous spectacle I saw in the 
city of Florence which I have just de- 
scribed as best as I could but it is im- 
possible to do it justice as it was so 
marvelous and unexpressible. Amen. 


THE ASCENSION 

In the celebrated city of Florence, I 
have seen something even more marvel- 
ous. The Latins, according to an old 
custom, commemorated the Ascension 
of Our Saviour who joined Our Father 
in Heaven on the forty-fifth day after 
the Resurrection. This festival cook 
place the Thursday of the sixth week 
after Easter, in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. This is what I saw. The church 
measured five hundred and sixty feet 
in length and one hundred and forty in 
width. This church, the same as the 
Annunciation, of which I have spoken 
previously, had a rood-screen one hun- 
dred and forty feet wide with stone 
columns twenty-eight feet high. On the 
left of this screen, one saw a castle mag- 
nificently adorned with towers and bas- 
tions which represented the sacred city 
of Jerusalem. Facing this, toward the 
wall there was a mountain ten and one- 
half feet high reached by a stairway 
elevated slightly above the ground. This 
mountain was draped with rose silk. 
Above this, at the height of fifty-six feet, 
a wooden platform about twenty-eight 
feet square was erected, the bottom of 
which was painted and decorated. On 
this platform there was a circular open- 
ing about fourteen feet in diameter 
covered by a blue curtain decorated with 
a sun, the moon, and stars to represent 
the first Celestial sphere. At the right 
moment, the curtain was raised or one 
might say, the Portal of Heaven opened. 
Behind this curtain the Celestial Father 
was seen with a crown on His head. 
Clasping onto the Portal of Heaven in a 
miraculous manner, He looked down 
upon Mount Olive where His Divine 
Son, the Blessed Virgin, and the Apostles 
were assembled. God was surrounded by 
a group of young boys playing flutes, 
lyres and small bells who represented 
the Angels. God the Father and the 
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Angels were bathed in a brilliant light 
created with many small lamps. The 
circular opening of Heaven, was adorned 
with efigy images of angels painted on 
cardboard discs by skillful artists. ‘These 
moved and turned separately, the one 
from the other. From this opening in the 
sky, seven thin, strong repes were 
stretched down to Mount Olive. The 
young man who portrayed Jesus Christ 
used these ropes and some small iron 
wheels, masterly made, in the action of 
the ascent. On the wall above the altar, 
there was a small room which measured 
twenty-one feet on each side. This was 
closed off from the church by a rose cur- 
tain and in front of this curtain a crown 
in a circle moved constantly from left to 
right and back again. It was all marvel- 
ously arranged and nothing like it had 
ever been seen. 


At the ninth hour, the people gathered 
in the church to attend the spectacle. 
As a grave silence fell over the crowded 
church, the throng turned their gaze 
toward the rood-screen where four boys 
dressed as angels appeared on the para- 
pet, each carrying a flowering branch. 
They gave the impression that they were 
the Children of God as they moved 
toward the city of Jerusalem. They were 
followed by the Chosen Son of God. 
Christ and the angels entered the tower 
of Jerusalem and in a few moments 
they reappeared accompanied by the 
two young boys, who, dressed as women, 
portrayed the Holy Virgin and Mary 
Magdalen. Returning to Jerusalem, the 
angels brought forth Peter and after him 
the rest of the Apostles. Then the Holy 
Mother and Apostles set out for Mount 
Olive with Jesus, accompanied by the 
four angels. The Apostles walked bare- 
footed as they did in reality. Some had 
beards and some not, as depicted in 
holy images. When Jesus arrived at 
Mount Olive, he stopped and turned 


his eyes toward Jerusalem. The Holy 
Mother and Magdalen took positions at 
his right and the Apostle Peter, after 
kneeling and receiving His blessing, 
took his place. The others did the same, 
placing themselves to the right or left 
of the Lord. When the blessings were 
completed, Jesus distributed gifts to 
each of them. To the Apostle Andrew he 
gave a fishing net, saying to him, “Use 
this net to catch souls.” Another re- 
ceived a book, a third a sword with these 
words, “You will harm no one if you 
use this in my name.” 

Then Jesus proceeded up the moun- 
tain, mounting the stairs. The Mother 
and Magdalen remained at his right and 
the Apostles took their places at the foot 
of the Mountain. Jesus spoke saying, 
“Since I have accomplished all that con- 
cerned me here, I go to My Father, who 
is also your Father, and to My God, who 
is also your God.” Then he climbed the 
remaining distance to the summit of 
the mountain, where the gear with the 
ropes was made ready. The Apostles 
bowed, one and then the other, weeping 
and entreating plaintively, ‘Oh Lord, do 
not abandon us. Without you we are 
orphans.” Jesus answered, “Do not weep, 
I do not leave you as orphans. I go to 
My Father and I will pray to Him to 
send you the spirit of Consolation and 
Truth, and it shall teach you everything. 
I go to Heaven to prepare a way for 
you.” 

After these words a rumble of thunder 
was heard, the sky opened and the 
Celestial Father was revealed suspended 
in mid-air in a miraculous manner, en- 
veloped in a dazzling light created by in- 
finite little lamps. The children who 
represented the angels moved about him 
and harmonious music and sweet sing- 
ing was heard in the distance. The 
wonderous angel-images painted on the 
discs moved and turned in such a man- 
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ner as to appear life-like. From Heaven, 
where God the Father was seen, a beauti- 
ful cloud most ingeniously formed, de- 
scended on seven ropes carrying two 
young boys dressed as angels with wings 
of gold. As the cloud was descending, 
Jesus took two golden keys and address- 
ing Peter, he said, “You are Peter, and 
upon this rock I wish my church to be 
built.” And blessing the keys he gave 
them to Peter. Then by means of the 
ropes, he ascended to the cloud, blessing 
Mary and the Apostles as he rose. It was 
a marvelous sight, without peer. These 
ropes were controlled by means of in- 
visible machinery, so contrived that the 
person portraying Jesus seemed to as- 
cend to a considerable height without 
shaking or falling. The Holy Virgin and 
the Apostles, seeing the Lord was 
leaving, shed tears. As Jesus approached 
the cloud it engulfed him from head to 
foot, and the angels at his left and right 
bowed before him. At that moment ad- 
ditional lamps were lighted to envelop 
Jesus and the two angels in a wonderous 
blinding light. Then Jesus continued to 
ascend to Heaven accompanied by the 
angels who kneeled at His side. When 
he reached God the Father, the music 
stopped and it began to grow dark. The 
Virgin and the Apostles turned their 
attention to the chamber above tne 
altar, and as the curtains closed on the 
Celestial Heavens, it became light again. 


In both productions, the flights pro- 
vided the principal spectacular effects 
and the Bishop’s descriptions reveal to 
what extent the sacre rappresentazioni 
depended upon theatrical machinery for 
their popularity. Certainly, they im- 
pressed Bishop Abraham for he is the 
most detailed in his accounts of the 
flights and how they worked. For the 
rescent of the Angel Gabriel in The 
Annunciation, he records that ‘from the 
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platform of God the Father in the front 
of the church, five thin but strong ropes 
were stretched one hundred and seventy- 
five feet to the stone stage in the middle 
of the church.” Two of these ropes were 
fastened to the floor of the stage im- 
mediately in front of the bench where 
the Virgin Mary was seen reading a 
book. Gabriel apparently wore a harness 
on his back which carried a pully ar- 
rangement of “two small wheels,” and 
these small wheels suspended Gabriel 
in mid-air as they rolled along the two 
ropes stretched from Paradise to the 
Virgin Mary. The third rope, which was 
manipulated by “persons who could not 
be seen because of their height,” was 
played out slowly, controlling the speed 
of Gabriel’s descent as he flew down, and 
pulled in when he was to return to 
Paradise. The fourth and fifth ropes 
were fastened at the exact middle of the 
stage floor and used in the final flight of 
fire which filled the church with a bril- 
liant light. Although the Bishop men- 
tions five ropes stretched to the stone 
stage in the middle of the church he 
actually describes six, for he does not 
include the rope used to control Gabriel 
in the aforementioned five ropes. 

The flight of Jesus in The Ascension 
was even more spectacular. From the 
Heaven where “God the Father was re- 
vealed suspended in mid-air in a miracu- 
lous manner” seven ropes were stretched 
down to Mount Olive. Jesus used these 
ropes and “some small iron wheels, 
masterly made,” to ascend, and as “the 
gear with the ropes was made ready” 
for the ascent, a rumble of thunder was 
heard, and from the Heaven “a beauti- 
ful cloud, most ingeniously formed, de- 
scended on seven ropes” carrying two 
angels, one on each side. The ropes were 
concealed from view and Jesus “seemed 
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to ascend to a considerable height with- 
out shaking or falling.” When Jesus 
meets the descending cloud, He is en- 
veloped in a blinding light and then He 
completes the journey in the cloud, ac- 
companied by the angels who came 
down to welcome Him to Heaven. The 
ascending Jesus met the descending 
cloud in mid-air, and climbing into the 
celestial conveyance, continued the jour- 
ney on high accompanied by God’s two 
heavenly emissaries. 

The observation that after Jesus 
reached the summit of Mount Olive 
“the gear with the rope was made ready” 
suggests that in some flights the appa- 
ratus to take the individuals up into the 
air apparently was attached in plain 
view of the audience, probably by 1/ 
festajolo or the director of the rappre- 
sentazioni, and the repeated reference 
to the pulley wheels—the “small wheels 
of iron’”’—suggests a standardized pro- 
cedure. 

The bishop’s descriptions substantiate 
Giorgio Vasari’s observations in his 
Lives that theatrical machines 
highly developed and used with great 
effectiveness in the religious theatrical 
festivals of fifteenth-century Florence, 
particularly those for flights. Indeed, 
Bishop Abraham’s enthusiastic interest 
in the machinery he saw used in the 
sacre rappresentazioni in 1493 is first 
hand evidence supporting the belief 
that the popularity of the religious 
drama of the Italian Renaissance was 
based upon an elaborate use of spectacu- 
lar effects created with theatrical ma- 
chines. 
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3 Lives of the Celebrated Architects, Sculp- 
tors, and Painters (trans. A. B. Hinds, Every- 
man ed., London, 1927). See particularly the 
lives of Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) and 
Francesco d’Angelo, called Il Cecca  (1441- 
1481). 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


Nothing that transpired on Broad- 
way during the tail-end of the season is 
comparable in interest or importance 
to what transpired on the periphery 
that extends to Stratford, Connecticut, 
during the summer. And, as I observed 
concerning the previous summer's pro- 
ductions, the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre is “Broadway” in 
nearly every sense of the term. The one 
thing it has not been in the last two of 
its three seasons is a reverential, ritual- 
istic affair, let alone an academic one. 
The first season, which was both ritual- 
istic and academic, was a disastrous 
failure. Since then, under the guidance 
of the distinguished producer-director 
John Houseman, the American Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre has been a gen- 
erally successful enterprise. Its third 
season has been especially gratifying to 
large audiences and to most reviewers. 


The selection of plays for the 1957 
season was excellent; Othello, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and Much Ado about 
Nothing, represent Shakespeare’s mas- 
tery of tragedy, romantic drama, and 
comedy of manners. Moreover, the cast, 
headed by Katharine Hepburn, Alfred 
Drake, Earle Hyman, and Morris Car- 
novsky, was the best the Festival theatre 
has had since it opened. One could go 
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further indeed and say that even though 
the casting was not ideal in every pro- 
duction, John Houseman managed to 
collect the best repertory company we 
have had in the United States since 
1926 when the Theatre Guild had its 
short-lived Theatre Guild Acting Com- 
pany. (Be it noted for the record and 
as a basis for emulation for us today 
that this was quite a troupe! It included 
Margalo Gilmore, Dudley Digges, Alfred 
Lunt, Clare Eames, Lynn Fontanne, 
Helen Westley, Henry Travers, and 
Edward G. Robinson.) Moreover, it be- 
came evident after the third production, 
Much Ado About Nothing, that reper- 
tory agreed with the performers, which 
is something that could not have been 
said about other American repertory 
companies within recent memory. 

It is not too much to say that Alfred 
Drake never gave better performances 
than his Iago and Benedick, and that 
Miss Hepburn’s Portia and Beatrice 
surpassed every previous performance 
of hers with the possible exception of 
Tracy in The Philadelphia Story. Only 
in the grandfather role of Awake and 
Sing!, produced two decades ago, did 
Carnovsky equal the performance he 
gave as Shylock, and the Shakespearean 
role is, of course, by far the more difh- 
cult one to manage convincingly. If 
there was ever a better Shylock than 
Carnoysky’s in the entire stage-history 
of The Merchant of Venice, it is not ap- 
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parent to me from my personal exper- 
ience and my reading. 

Only Earle Hyman failed to rise suf- 
ficiently to his major assignment, the 
coveted role of Othello. He was a “‘light- 
weight” Othello, whereas only a “heavy- 
weight” one can make the Moor tragic 
rather than pathetic if not indeed some- 
what fatuous in the eyes of twentieth 
century non-Latins. Mr. Hyman actually 
gave more of an acting performance 
than did Paul Robeson, the most mem- 
orable Moor of our times. But despite 
an impressive physical appearance, his 
personality seemed mercurial or nerv- 
ous whereas Robeson brought to the 
role a monolithic grandeur that was 
sufficient for tragedy in his case even 
when he did very little acting. The 
playing of Othello should not lead us 
into too close a search for psychological 
motivation—a search that may have 
interesting results for the scholar-critic 
but that tends to weaken Shakespeare's 
tragedy as the spectacle of the fall of a 
lofty man. We read Shakespeare amiss 
and we play his tragic heroes unsatis- 
factorily, I believe, the moment we have 
to resort to psychological explanations. 
We do not indeed distinguish often 
enough nowadays between  character- 
creation and psychology. If a character 
in a play is sufficiently rounded and 
alive he does not have to be “ex- 
plained,” it is enough to experience him 
and join our life with his. (Everybody 
I spoke with tried to explain Mr. Hy- 
man’s Othello, nobody tried to explain 
Mr. Robeson’s—and nobody had to.) 

As the Prince of Morocco, however, 
Earle Hyman gave a delightfully comic 
performance in which his skill and vivid 
personality were well matched in styl- 
ized flamboyance. The playing of many 
minor parts in the three plays was in- 
deed an especially encouraging aspect 
of the productions. Judgment in these 
matters is largely subjective, of course; 
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but it is particularly easy to commend 
Richard Waring’s melancholy Antonio 
in The Merchant, Sada Thompson’s 
Emilia in Othello, Lois Nettleton’s Ner- 
issa in The Merchant, Richard Easton’s 
excellent Claudio, and John Colicos’ 
Leonato in Much Ado. It is heartening 
to see an acting company come into 
being under the pressure of seasonal 
repertory, although this realization can 
only sharpen regret when actors who 
proved as valuable to the previous (1956) 
season as Nina Foch and Arnold Moss 
disappear from the next season’s roster. 
And I, for one, would be especially un- 
happy to find that the 1958 or 1959 
company deprived us of Messrs. Drake 
and Carnovsky. 

The difficulties of maintaining a 
permanent company for only a three- 
months’ season each year are enormous. 
But when the results prove as good as 
they did during the summer of 1957, 
one’s appetite for a repertory theatre is 
whetted. Further comment, neverthe- 
less, may prove futile. Probably only a 
year-round repertory basis could pre- 
vent continual defections from the com- 
pany—if even then, in view of the se- 
ductions of Hollywood, big musicals, 
and star-salaries. 

For the present we can only be grate- 
ful that so good a cast could be as- 
sembled and could be made to_har- 
monize its performances so well in so 
little time, which is surely a credit to 
Mr. Houseman and Jack Landau, the 
associate director of the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre. In other 
matters, moreover, they have more than 
matched the high calibre of the per- 
formances. Jack Landau’s staging of 
The Merchant and the joint staging of 
Much Ado by Messrs. Houseman and 
Landau were full of fine details, and 
both productions were brilliantly the- 
atrical both in their pictorial and dy- 
namic aspects. Particularly gratifying: 
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on both counts, because so well suited 
to the romantic and comic qualities of 
the plays, was the use of the classic 
eccyclema for interior scenes. The plat- 
forms rolling out to the forestage were 
indeed managed with so much taste that 
they had the positive quality of making 
a contribution to dramatic style as well 
as the not-to-be-scanted negative quality 
of a complete absence of labored effect. 
Usually, like the Germans, we have 
overproduced our plays on Broadway 
in resorting to stage machinery. In the 
two Stratford productions the scenery, 
far from lumbering forward, seemed to 
dance and twinkle into position. And 
the same expressive lightness, combined 
with an effortless economy in the use 
of space, appeared in other scenic ele- 
ments, such as a Venetian bridge used 
for several different effects in The Mer- 
chant, and the gates and balcony of the 
Much Ado setting. In the last-mentioned 
instance, the locale was our colonial 
Southwest, or southern Texas under 
Spanish rule, a director’s conceit to 
which exception could be taken. Yet 
all the settings (contributed by Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian with help from Jean 
Rosenthal and Tharon Musser), no 
matter how different, reflected a mod- 
erate universalizing tendency that 
avoided “arty” extremism at least as 
much as it escaped conventional local- 
ization. This was true even in the case 
of the Southwestern Much Ado, which 
the directors kept from turning into 
travesty, on the one hand, while mak- 
ing “Texas” a gay mélange of styles. 
There was in the production a lively 
mingling of Spanish grandees, Mexican 
peons, American cowboys, and Western 
sherifls—in the case of Dogberry and 
his watchmen. Except for a few pistol 
shots indeed, the spirit of the produc- 
tion was more Viennese, as it used to 
twinkle in operetta, than Texan or 
Southwestern. 
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I don’t necessarily intend unqualified 
praise with these assertions. Each pro- 
duction had its limitations. Thus, if 
Othello still managed to be passably 
tragic, it was because the antagonist 
rather than the protagonist provided the 
force of tragedy. If Mr. Hyman con- 
veyed chiefly a harassed Othello, Mr. 
Drake provided—at the cost of some 
ponderousness perhaps—a_ melancholy 
obsessiveness and somber malice that 
had tragic grandeur. Mr. Drake made 
attendance at this Othello rewarding. 
He could not, however, cancel out the 
insufficiency of a true “fall from em- 
inence” in his victim’s case. The Mer- 
chant production had many splendors, 
such as the superb casket-scene with Miss 
Hepburn coaching Donald Harron’s 
excellent Bassanio from the side-lines 
and the many marvellously incised char- 
acter-details of Morris Carnovsky’s Shy- 
lock. But the trial-scene was uneven, 
especially due to a choppily nervous 
reading of the “quality of mercy” speech 
that missed both beauty and conviction; 
and the garden scene, though adequate, 
missed the final magic needed to dis- 
solve the play into poetry. Whatever 
unity our scholar-critics can conjure up 
out of their explicatory disciplines, The 
Merchant remains made up of disparate 
elements. There is only one solvent for 
Shylock’s anger, Antonio’s melancholia, 
Bassanio’s and Lorenzo’s romances, Por- 
tia’s and Nerissa’s playfulness, the other 
suitor’s foibles, and the two Gobbos’ 
farce—and that solvent is the magic of 
Shakespeare’s poetic emotion, whim, 
and craft. 

The Much Ado about Nothing pro- 
duction, finally, may raise some ques- 
tions about the objectives of Shake- 
spearian production in the United 
States. Are we going to “Americanize” 
Shakespeare in institutionalizing him? 
How far can modernization go and still 
be “Shakespeare”? Early in the Much 
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Ado proceedings, the author of the 
present article was on the verge of 
gnashing his teeth at what seemed to 
him the unnecessary sacrilege. But as 
the production evolved he was gratified 
—if not altogether reconciled to the 
treatment—by the beauty of the staging, 
the loveliness of the décor and costum- 
ing, the charm of many performances, 
and the anachronistically amusing fresh 
treatment of Dogberry and the watch 
as a Western posse. For the first time 
within my experience Dogberry and his 
low-comic associates were better than 
tolerable; and Don John, playing a 19th 
century melodramatic villain in black 
costume, was a delightful figure of farce 
rather than the egregious bore he so 
often is. From an academic and “‘sen- 
sible” point of view a Southwestern 
Much Ado about Nothing was outra- 
geous; yet the ultimate effect was more 
satisfying than might have been imag- 
ined. Miss Hepburn and Mr. Drake 
couldn’t have made a more charming 
Beatrice and Benedick had the _pro- 
duction scrupulously provided Eliz- 
abethan or Italian Renaissance settings 
and costumes. Miss Hepburn was light 
and bright, beautiful and tart; she was 
all-hoyden and all-girl in one prancing 
and entrancingly gowned body. Mr. 
Drake, handsome in embroidered Span- 
ish grandee costume, had bravura and 
zest as the invincible bachelor, and he 
registered an appealing wistfulness when 
entrapped into impending matrimony. 
The universality of Shakespeare’s play- 
making was not in the least affected by 
the novelty of the presentation once the 
initial shock wore off, and I had to 
grudgingly concede that there was 
actually some gain in the insouciance 
and piquancy of the treatment. Where 
but in the United States, I reflected, 
would a theatrical organization stake 
out a claim to being our more or less 
official Shakespearian theatre with a 
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Southwestern Much Ado? To what end 
then do we wish to maintain a Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre? Not to instruct 
us in Shakespearian dramatic art surely, 
and not to preserve Shakespeare as a 
national ‘institution. But, without a 
doubt, solely to make “theatre” with 
Shakespeare. 

Are there, however, no serious lim- 
itations to the American theatricalist ap- 
proach to Shakespearian production? 
No doubt there are, and we are apt to 
become aware of them when it is the 
major work of Shakespeare that must 
be served. A tragic masterpiece such as 
Othello certainly does not yield to in- 
genious and vivacious exploitations of 
theatricality; and, commendably, John 
Houseman exercised restraint in stag- 
ing this work at Stratford. It is the 
Shakespeare of romance, comedy, farce, 
and fanciful theatricality who responds 
to “modern” and “American” coaxing. 
The Shakespeare of high tragedy, of the 
works in which the play is the poem 
and the poem is the play, does not sub- 
mit to merely theatrical ministrations. 
Nor does the Shakespeare of the great 
lyrical moments, such as the garden 
scene of The Merchant of Venice, which 
require true music. Nor the Shakespeare 
who creates a scene or a portrait that 
shatters even the loveliest artifice, as 
Shakespeare did in giving life to Shylock 
—though in Morris Carnovsky the 
Stratford Company fortunately had an 
actor uniquely capable of rising to the 
challenge. And it is of course Shake- 
speare’s major work that justifies a 
Shakespearian Theatre as a permanent 
institution rather than as a mere ex- 
cursus into commercial stage produc- 
tion, 

It is not to be assumed that any stage 
production will exhaust the riches of 
an Othello,—the verbal imagery espe- 
cially is likely to race past the playgoer 
too swiftly. I doubt that Iago’s repeated 
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images of hunting and trapping are 
caught easily by many of us from the 
lips of an actor, or that we make any 
connection whatsoever in the theatre 
between Othello’s saying toward the 
end of the play that like the base Indian 
he “threw a pearl away/ Richer than 
all his tribe” and Brabantio’s reference 
to Desdemona as his Jewel (Act I, 
Scene 3), “For your sake, Jewel,/ I am 
glad at soul I have no other child.” 
These are effects large and small that 
we are much more apt to observe and 
appreciate in the script. But it 7s im- 
portant that the actor should be aware 
of them and that they should influence 
his reading of the lines, his gesture, 
and his stage movement. And this is 
hardly ever apparent in acting that de- 
pends upon the director’s “production- 
ideas” rather than upon the actors’ and 
directors’ familiarity with the play as a 
poem. 

Most American actors as yet give the 
impression of knowing the plays only 
as plays—and thus only a way of half- 
knowing them at best. That is, of ex- 
periencing their life only on the trans- 
parent level of action rather than con- 
currently on the translucent and irides- 
cent levels of sensibility, thought-process, 
and the unconscious—as when Othello’s 
speech becomes infiltrated with TIago’s 
sensual-sadistic imagery. 

To give us more of the poem should 
indeed be the goal of every Shakespear- 
ian enterprise in America that is already 
capable of giving everything else. The 
request seems reasonable enough to 
make and everybody would probably 
agree that it is. But that it calls for 
tremendous exertion is less clear to 
many of us. It requires the development 
of a permanent acting company with a 
reliable reserve of replacements. It re- 
quires year-round performances—which 
presentations on Broadway, off-Broad- 
way, and on tour might make possible. 
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And it requires general improvement in 
the training of our actors as speakers 
and, simultaneously, as mimes. The 
latter, because mere declamation will 
no longer do for us, of course, and be- 
cause Shakespeare leaves a great deal 
between the words without which lines 
characterized by archaism, double-en- 
tendre or significant ambiguity, will not 
release their force when spoken from 
the stage. In short, a small request for 
“more of the poem” calls for more of 
everything. 

It is only fair to add that the present 
leaders of the Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre, who among other things had 
the good sense to get Virgil Thompson 
to compose music for their productions 
(the score for Much Ado was superb), 
know this, too; and I am sure they 
would like to supply the deficiencies. If 
they cannot do more than they have 
already done, the main reason, aside 
from the youth of the enterprise (as 
well as an occasionally excessive “youth- 
fulness” that assigns to Beatrice the 
business of not only crawling under a 
table but of moving all over the stage 
with it in order to eavesdrop on a con- 
versation) is that there is so little pre- 
cedent for Shakespearian production in 
the recent American theatre. There is 
also a danger in succumbing to the se- 
ductions of a conceit or “production 
idea,” in being strenuous when there 
is too little to be strenuous about, in 
relying on “Amerikanski tempo” at the 
expense of language, and in wanting a 
bright new look in everything just for 
the novelty of the impression. One way 
or another, we can give the impression 
that we are feeling superior to Shake- 
speare or that we are apologizing and 
compensating for the fact that he wrote 
in 1600. Perhaps the best thing to do 
in the professional theatre is to let the 
text take precedence over production 
and acting notions and to bear in mind 
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Robert B. Heilman’s admonition, “A 
play written in poetic form is simply not 
the same kind of literary work as a 
play written in prose.” And even more 
useful would be the caveat of a good 
living journeyman in the world of 
which Shakespeare is the master: “... A 
verse play,” writes Christopher Fry, “is 
not a prose play which happens to be 
written in verse ... The poetry and the 
construction are inseparate. Who under- 
stands the poetry understands the con- 
struction, who understands the construc- 
tion understands the poetry, for the 
poetry is the action and the action— 
even apart from the words—is the figure 
of the poetry.” 


II. 


Toward the end of the 1956-57 sea- 
son, rumblings on Broadway registered 
the conclusion that the promise of the 
previous season has remained unful- 
filled. Even the imported plays and pro- 
ductions had been inconsequential after 
the early staging of Rattigan’s Separate 
Tables, which had been promptly fol- 
lowed by The Sleeping Prince, the same 
author’s semi-Graustarkian fiasco. (It 
was just about then undergoing a highly 
touted transformation into celluloid 
drama with the help of Miss Marilyn 
Monroe and Sir Laurence Olivier.) The 
situation was not particularly altered 
when some able gentlemen of the stage, 
the English director Peter Glenville and 
that incomparable vaudevillian Mr. Bert 
Lahr, decided to resuscitate French 
farce with Hotel Paradiso, an elemen- 
tary contrivance by Georges Feydeau 
and Maurice Desvalliéres. And _ this 
would be an occasion for a few learned 
paragraphs on Feydeau, who may well 


1 From a speech given by Fry to the Drama 
Section of the Critics’ Circle at the Arts The- 
atre Club in London; reported under the title 
of “Squaring the Circle,” Theatre, Vol. 6, No. 
147, May 10, 1952. 
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come into fashion with the desperately 
advanced now that Jean-Louis Barrault 
included Feydeau’s Occupe-toi d’Ameélie 
in his New York repertory. Unhappily 
the present writer does not feel up to 
going about the business of “discover- 
ing” the genius or importance of Fey- 
deau, whose dates are 1862-1921 and 
whose many compositions will have to 
be appraised by someone else. For my 
purpose it is sufficient to declare that 
Hotel Paradiso (which seems to be the 
often staged and adapted Free-Exchange 
Hotel of the year 1894) was considerably 
more amusing than the late-spring com- 
edies of more or less current vintage, 
such as John Patrick’s at best adequate 
spoof of Washington, D.C. life Good 
as Gold, Norman Ginsbury’s The First 
Gentleman, and Tony Webster’s The 
Greatest Man Alive. Feydeau’s farce is 
compounded of confusions, mistaken 
identities, and embarrassing confronta- 
tions in a disreputable hotel to which a 
lover and his lady have repaired for 
some undisturbed adultery. The learned 
will detect in it a “Plautine influence,” 
and showmen can take simple delight 
in it as an opportunity for farcical per- 
formance. But even in Peter Glenville’s 
proficient production Hotel Paradiso 
grew somewhat tipsy and tired, and 
somehow Broadway's supposedly mind- 
less and fun-seeking public was only 
moderately attracted to the piece. 

Nor did the musical-comedy genre on 
Broadway rise to any particular em- 
inence with Shinbone Alley, a musical 
based on the “archy” and “mehitabel” 
verse of Don Marquis. In spite of bril- 
liant acting by Eartha Kitt as mehitabel 
the cat and an appealing performance 
by Eddie Bracken as archy the cockroach 
the proceedings were strenuous rather 
than gay. Except perhaps for Langston 
Hughes’ off-Broadway slight comedy 
with music, Simply Heavenly, that won 
friends with its affectionate whimsy, the 
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musical comedy field was preempted 
by attractive City Center revivals of 
The Pajama Game and South Pacific. A 
claim could be entered on behalf of 
New Girl in Town, which being based 
by George Abbott on Anna Christie ac- 
quired some importance by marriage, 
if not by intrinsic merit. But, unfor- 
tunately, “Abbott and O'Neill” do not 
make as natural a partnership as “Ab- 
bott and Costello.” Although New Girl 
in Town combined all the ingredients 
of the big, brassy type of musical show 
that fetches large audiences on Broad- 
way, it could not be lighthearted enough 
to succeed on its own trivial terms. And 
precisely because Mr. Abbott tried to 
confect a standardized musical New Girl 
in Town could not succeed on O'Neill's 
terms. 

It was, moreover, something of a ques- 
tion whether both sides were not about 
equally entitled to lodge complaints 
against each other. On Mr. Abbott's 
side Rouben Ter-Arutanian had a right 
to feel that a pall hung over his beau- 
tiful settings, and Gwen Verdon and 
Thelma Ritter that their comic talent 
was being hobbled by the original au- 
thor’s saturnine manner. George Abbott 
must have sensed this difficulty, be- 
cause this pragmatic showman _pro- 
ceeded to conceal and get rid of as much 
O'Neill matter as he possibly could. But 
what was left of Anna Christie possessed 
a tenacious sobriety in New Girl in 
Town. O'Neill's scowl was enough to 
inhibit gayety and to remind us of 
the tawdry ineffectuality and bewilder- 
ment of Anna’s father and his mistress, 
of Anna herself, and perhaps of the en- 
tire human race. The conflict of the- 
atrical elements was apparent in the 
musical adaptation in spite of George 
Abbott's expertly fabricated production. 
It was a conflict between the pragmatic 
man of showbusiness trying to be enter- 
taining with all the contrivances at his 
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disposal while the ghost of O'Neill 
fought stubbornly for its prerogative of 
gloom. For members of the general 
public, no doubt, the victory was George 
Abbott's, and they liked the “entertain- 
ment.’ For some of us, however, O'Neill 
won out, scuttled the show, and cast a 
long shadow on the closing season in 
May. 

He cast a still longer one with A 
Moon for the Misbegotten, his last-writ- 
ten play to be produced thus far in 
America. Published a number of years 
ago (by Random House in 1952, to be 
precise, in the form in which O'Neill 
had written it in 1943), the play had 
been taken by the Theatre Guild on a 
pre-Broadway tour in 1947. Produced 
for the first time on Broadway by Car- 
men Capalbo and Stanley Chase as “Pro- 
duction 2” of their noteworthy Bijou 
Theatre Series, The Moon for the Mis- 
begotten was another impressive O'Neill 
item. Dour but also tender, this love- 
story of an overgrown farm-girl and a 
spiritually dead Broadway _ playboy 
lashed to the wheel of morbid memories, 
the play was a unique work perhaps 
best to be described as a naturalistic 
romance. This is, of course, an anom- 
alous designation bound to offend the 
logically-minded, and also bound to 
impress others as a euphemistic way of 
saying that the author was simply a 
concealed sentimentalist in this piece. 
To my mind, however, O'Neill was any- 
thing but disingenuous in The Moon 
for the Misbegotten. Both his romantic 
afflatus, present (though not always 
evident) from the start of his career, 
and his naturalistic penchant for seedy 
life and malevolent determinism are 
genuine aspects of his creative tempera- 
ment. Even the element of the gro- 
tesque, strongly marked in this play, 
is the grotesquerie of both romanticism 
—under the sanction of Frankenstein, 
The King Amuses Himself, etc.—and 
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naturalism. (How much in common ro- 
manticism and naturalism have always 
had!) 

In a production, staged by Mr. Capal- 
bo, that seemed too deliberate, O'Neill's 
drama of ill-fated love became somewhat 
wearing, since O'Neill had again suc- 
cumbed to his tendency to magnify 
every emotion and action. Cyril Cusack 
played the raffish father of an extrav- 
agantly oversized girl with gratifying 
ease. But Wendy Hiller, even while 
giving a superb performance as_ the 
lovelorn slattern, showed the strain of 
having to play an overemphatic role 
both on romantic and naturalistic lev- 
els. And Franchot Tone, in the role of 
the self-damned prodigal, James Tyrone, 
Jr. (also a character in Long Day’s Jour- 
ney Into Night), evinced some embar- 
rassment, as if he were uncomfortable 
with the egregiousness of his damnation 
and the poverty of his language. For all 
that, however, A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten overshadowed every other play 
of the season not written by O'Neill 
himself. (Toward the end of the 1956- 
57 season, which may come yet to be 
known as the O'Neill Season, there were 
four O'Neill productions in New York, 
if we include New Gul in Town.) And 
the present writer confesses to having 
been stirred as often as he felt let down, 
and to having been almost as engrossed 
as he was wearied—and engrossed, be- 
sides, against his will. Which is another 
way of saying that O'Neill continued to 
exert his curious spell in the theatre— 
I say “in the theatre” because a previous 
reading of the play had strained my pa- 
tience inordinately. 

O'Neill's usual magic of moods and 
tensions was present in the unsubtle 
web of his plot. O’Neill’s very insistence 
on the sense of failure and damnation 
contributed to the power of the work, 
proving once more that the prolixity 
and repetitiveness charged against the 
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author are mainly the defects of his 
virtues. He cares so much about what 
happens to his characters that, in the 
end, other people, especially when they 
are assembled as an audience, are also 
compelled to care. Since he is so persist- 
ent in calling attention to his char- 
acter’s contradictions, we wish he would 
let go of it all or get on with something 
else. But, in the end, our wishes are 
apt to prove feeble in the face of 
O’Neill’s earnest onslaught. We may 
yield, as it were, to the persistent man 
even while inclined to resist the artist— 
or the artist manqué. And it is possible 
that O’Neill may survive in the theatre, 
though distinctly less so in the library, 
precisely because he makes this double 
claim upon us from the stage—the claim 
of his sultry determination added to 
whatever effect his dramatic feeling and 
his skill exert in the individual plays. 
So many competent and successful play- 
wrights—say the Rattigan of Separate 
Tables—are lightweight by comparison 
with him that, if only he had possessed 
a power of language equal to his power 
of dramatic characterization and action, 
one could predict institutionalization 
for O'Neill at some time in the future. 
It is unlikely of course that we shall 
someday have an O’Neill Festival The- 
atre, but to be merely tempted into this 
speculation by 4 Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten, which few will rank with his 
best work, is in itself testimony in favor 
of the work. Without it, after the earlier 
and superior productions of Long 
Day’s Journey into Night and The 
Iceman Cometh, the 1956-57 season 
would have ended feebly indeed.? 


2 A tribute, however, is due to the ill-starred 
musicalization of Voltaire’s Candide, with book 
by Lillian Hellman, score by Leonard Bern- 
stein, and lyrics by Richard Wilbur, John La- 
touche, and Dorothy Parker. Whatever its 
shortcomings, this work had an incisiveness to 
be found only in O’Neill’s plays, Anouilh’s 
Waltz of the Toreadors, and Williams’ Orpheus 
Descending. The publication of the text of 
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Candide by Random House ($2.95) confirms 
this impression. “White slaves are impractical 
—they show the dirt” says the Captain. “If 
the weak didn’t kick the weak, then the 
strong would kick the weak, and certainly that 
would hurt more,” says Dr. Pangloss. “But I 
would never swindle the poor,/ For you can’t 
get a turnip to bleed. When you swindle the 
rich you get so much more,” sings the Governor 
in Buenos Aires. Writing of this calibre may 
not save a musical play in the theatre, but it 
indicates a quality of mind and a force of 
language that we cannot afford to slight on 
Broadway. It is regrettable only that the merit 
of Miss Hellman’s and Mr. Wilbur's writing 
here, which is so rarely present in non-musical 
plays as well as in librettos, was not better 
rewarded in the Broadway stage-production. It 
is easy to establish a comparison with other 
scripts since Random House as well as occa- 
sionally other publishers, generously continue 
to print Broadway’s plays. Random’s recent 
publications include the Ethel Merman very 
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successful and very inconsequential musical 
comedy Happy Hunting, Rattigan’s appealing, 
if quite facile, Separate Tables, the same author's 
chatty Graustark comedy The Sleeping Prince, 
and Arthur Laurents’ weighty psychological 
drama A Clearing in the Woods, which con- 
tains a provocative preface by Mr. Laurents 
more likely to convince us that his play was 
difficult to write than that it was written suc- 
cessfully. Oddly enough, the really satisfying 
publication is Gore Vidal's Visit to a Small 
Planet (Little, Brown and Company, $2.95), 
for which the author has provided a charming 
and instructive preface. (It is also an alarming 
one because it reports some weakening of his 
satire during the tryout run.) Mr. Vidal mod- 
estly subtitled the play “A Comedy Akin to a 
Vaudeville,” but the text is so well written 
that it would qualify as “high comedy” writing. 
Consider the line in which the planetary vis- 
itor hopes he started a war on earth: “After all, 
that’s what I came down here to see! I mean, 
it’s the one thing they do really well.” 


Criticism: Impressionistic or Absolute? 


... I have often thought, that, unless we can so far free ourselves from 
our own prepossessions as to be capable of bringing to a work of art some fresh- 
ness of sensation, and receiving from it in turn some new surprise of sympathy and 
admiration,—some shock even, it may be, of instinctive distaste and repulsion,— 
though we may praise or blame, weighing our pros and cons in the nicest bal- 
ances, sealed by proper authority, yet we shall not criticise in the highest sense. 
On the other hand, unless we admit certain principles as fixed beyond question, 
we shall be able to render no adequate judgment, but only to record our im- 
pressions, which may be valuable or not, according to the greater or less ductility 
of the senses on which they are made.—James Russell Lowell, “Shakespeare Once 


More,” Literary Essays. 


NOTES ON NETWORK TELEVISION 
LIGHTING PRACTICE 


DAVID THAYER 


The literature concerning television 
lighting has been for the most part 
sketchy and often apparently based on 
second hand information or superficial 
observation. In many instances, this liter- 
ature has been based on practices which 
were outmoded or have since become 
outmoded in net-work operation. In 
writing this article on current lighting 
practice in the New York studios of 
CBS and NBC, the material was pro- 
cured from direct observation during 
a week of visiting studios, from conver- 
sations with lighting directors, and from 
papers presented at the Spring, 1956, 
Convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, some 
of which have since been published. 

Although the following report applies 
primarily to black and white television, 
lighting for color closely parallels mono- 
chrome practice, except that greater 
consideration must be given to light in- 
tensities and color temperature.? The 


David Thayer is Lighting Director of the Tele- 
vision Center at the State University of Iowa. 

1 Salvatore J. Bonsignore, “The Art of Color 
TV,” Journal of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers, Vol. 65 (August, 
1955), 435, 436. E. Carlton Winckler, “Lighting 
the Network TV Program,” SMPTE Journal, 
Vol. 65 (September, 1956), 494, 495. 

2 For further material on color lighting prac- 
tice, see: Bonsignore, op. cit. Committee on 
Lighting for Television Production of the II- 
luminating Engineering Society, “Current 
Lighting Practices for Color Television Pro- 
duction.” Illuminating Engineering, Vol. L 
(December, 1955), 624-647. 


demand for greater intensity means that 
more instruments, and in many cases 
larger wattage instruments, are required. 
Lamps designed to give a color tem- 
perature averaging 3000° Kelvin are 
used.* Although other minor exceptions 
might be cited, techniques are very sim- 
ilar, and the majority of the statements 
made in this paper will apply to color 
as well as black and white. 

In an attempt to present this material 
in a compact fashion, a three-fold or- 
ganization has been imposed: limitations 
on the use of light, specialized lighting 
problems, and lighting procedures. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE USE OF LIGHT 


It is well known that the television 
system will accept only a reduced con- 
trast range. The literature usually states 
that for acceptable picture detail the 
brightest highlight must not be more 
than twenty times as bright as the dark- 
est lowlight—or, as it is usually stated, 
a contrast ratio of 20:1. Designers and 
lighting directors for the networks, how- 
ever, now tend to work within a range 
of 30:1 except for color shows wherein 
the range is somewhat less than 20:1.‘ 
All staging must be carried out to limit 
the brightness range between highlight 
and shadow on any scene to this ratio— 


3 Ibid. 
#Committee on Lighting for Television Pro- 
duction, op. cit. 
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if detail is to be seen at the extremes of 
the range. It is impossible to set up ab- 
solute rules for lighting on the basis of 
this limitation, however, since many 
factors other than lighting enter into the 
contrast range of a scene, such as set 
contrasts, types of hair, and types of 
skin. Although figures are often quoted 
for the allowable intensity ratio of key 
light to base light, in practice these can 
only be rough guides.° A key light level 
which is 170% of the base is common.*® 
If conditions concur, the key to base ra- 
tio can be increased. When contrasts 
between actor and scenery are low (so 
that under flat light only a portion of 
the 30:1 contrast range is used), it is 
possible to use more contrasty lighting 
up to the limit of the scene. As an ex- 
ample, Gil DeStefano, head of lighting 
at CBS, recalled a show on which light- 
ing, scenery, costumes, actors, cameras, 
and video control all combined to allow 
him a ratio of key to base of better than 
g:1. Ratios of this magnitude, however, 
are exceptional. 

Turning to the question of the av- 
erage light level, a marked difference 
occurs in the practice of lighting di- 
rectors at NBC and CBS. The directors 
for both networks, of course, are con- 
cerned that there be sufficient light ac- 
tually falling on the face of the image 
orthicon tube (the pick-up tube used in 
most studio cameras) for technically ac- 
ceptable pictures. Since this quantity of 
light is fixed by the characteristics of 
the particular tube and of the associated 
equipment, the desired f-stop of the 
camera lens is the variable which de- 
termines the amount of light incident on 
the set. 


5 Key light is roughly analogous to the high- 
light-producing light from the playing area 
spots and base light to the general illumination 
from toning and blending strips or floods and 
footlights. 

6 Paul Wittlig, Lighting Guide Posts (kine- 
scope recording), (New York: CBS-TV, 1956). 
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NBC generally aims for an f-stop be- 
tween f-8 and f-16. Use of f-stops within 
this range gives a rather great depth of 
field and means generally both per- 
former and background will be in sharp 
focus. In order to use the larger f-stops, 
relatively high light levels must be used. 
For monochromatic television, since 
lighting directors and video control men 
consider the camera to be the best light 
meter, actual light levels are generally 
not known and can only be suggested.” 
Spot checks on the Hit Parade set 
showed an average base light level of 
64 foot-candles. Key light was estimated 
at 100 to 150 f-c by the lighting director. 


Whereas at NBC a balance of focus 
between performer and set is considered 
desirable, at CBS it is believed that the 
actor is the most important part of the 
television picture and, therefore, must 
be emphasized in contrast to the set. Ac- 
cordingly, depth of field is reduced. As 
a consequence, the performer is etched 
in sharp focus against a background 
which is slightly out of focus. Further- 
more, it is claimed that light at the 
lower levels is generally more flattering 
to the performer. Thus a policy based 
on artistic considerations has dictated 
the use of f-stops between f-3.8 and f-8. 
A setting of f-5.6 is recommended.* Un- 
der this policy reduced light levels must 
be used. The figures generally given are 
50 to 75 f-c baselight.? Levels may vary 
widely when necessary, however, as 
exemplified by Greg Harney’s estimated 
light levels on Studio One of base, 30 
f-c, key 60 f-c, with nothing on the set 


7 Although light meters are considered an 
essential tool for the novice lighting man in 
black and white studios, they are seldom used 
by experienced lighting directors. Meters are 
necessary in color lighting, however, since at 
higher intensities the eye becomes less sensitive 
to variations of intensity. 

8 Wittlig, op. cit. 

9 Interview with Paul Wittlig, CBS-TV, May 
3, 1956. 
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over go f-c.1° At the other extreme, levels 
may go as high as 200 f-c when it is im- 
portant to see both the performers and 
the backgrounds as on some commercial 
sets where the company’s product is 
displayed behind the performer. 

The problem of required light level 
is rather complex, and it should be 
noted that when a video control man 
says he needs more light, he rarely 
means that greater intensity is needed 
for acceptable pictures, but that there 
should be a better balance between key 
and base or between faces and_back- 
ground,"? 

Although artistic considerations result 
in differing practices in establishing 
light levels at CBS and NBS, there is 
no disparity evidenced in the _philos- 
ophies in the use of principal light 
sources. The literature has stressed the 
concept of base light as the principal 
source of light by which the television 
camera is able to produce pictures—a 
marked contrast to photography in 
which the key light is the main source 
of light. However, lighting directors 
with both networks have almost entirely 
abandoned this concept in favor of the 
photographer's use of key light. This is 
a significant difference in emphasis. 

In lighting as currently practiced by 
the networks, key light level is first 
established for acceptable noise-free pic- 
tures and then back light and finally 
base light are superimposed in sufficient 
amounts to give detail in shadowed areas 
with artistically pleasing contrasts. In 
shifting from high-key to low-key light- 
ing, base light intensity is simply re- 
duced to provide greater contrast of key 
to base. Although in extreme cases made 
possible by a careful placement of key 
lights, base light may be eliminated, gen- 


10 Another illustration is the low-key program, 
Camera Three, on which levels range from 50 
to 80 f-c and f-stops from f-3.8 to f-5.6. 

11 Winckler, op. cit. 


erally it is desirable to keep at least some 
shadow detail by the addition of base 
light. 


SPECIALIZED LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


Two closely allied problems arising 
from the contrast limitations of the 
television system are those of low-key 
lighting and kinescope recording. Low- 
key lighting is designed to enhance a 
particular mood of a scene, usually som- 
ber or threatening, through manipula- 
tion of the lighting. Low-key is typified 
by dark backgrounds against which the 
actors are lighted more or less normally. 
In most instances a single specific source 
of light seemingly illuminates the scene. 
Since it is not practical to use a single 
source, instruments are placed to ap- 
proximate the direction from which the 
motivating light shines. It is important 
that in any low-key scene all essential 
movements and details be visible. In the 
final analysis, the control room monitor 
must be the final judge of the adequacy 
of the lighting. 

It is helpful to the video control op- 
erator, as well as effective scenically, to 
use shadow projections on the walls to 
break up the dark areas and give high- 
lights for the video control operator to 
set up on. These projections may be 
made with “cookies” in front of Fresnel 
spotlights or with “gobos” in ellipsoidal 
spotlights.** 

Camera Three is an excellent example 
of a show lighted in extreme low key.'* 
Light is used with a minimum of scenery 


12 Gilbert DeStefano, “A Reference to Basic 
Television Lighting’ (mimeo, 3 pages), (New 
York: CBS-TV, 1956). 

18 Cukoloris or cookie is a piece of cardboard, 
wood or plastic which has been cut into irreg- 
ular patterns. Its primary function is to break 
up the light falling on wall surfaces. In tele- 
vision, a gobo is a cut out piece of metal or 
metal foil placed in the shutter plane. In both 
cookies and gobos the pattern may be either 
realistic or abstract. 

14 Telecast in a limited area but availabie on 
kinescope from CBS. 
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to set mood and locale—or many times 
to create the impression of an infinite 
void. The studio is surrounded by a 
cyclorama of sharkstooth scrim which 
readily absorbs light. Light patterns are 
projected on this cyc using 750-w Fres- 
nel spotlights with cookies or ellipsoidal 
spots. Acting areas are restricted, and 
each is lighted with two or three 750’s. 
There are no base light instruments as 
such, the fill light coming from other 
lights and reflections from the floor. 

Although all live shows sent out by 
the networks are recorded, most of them 
by the kinescope process, this fact is not 
considered when lights are set for a show 
which is to be presented live. Live tele- 
vision quality is the goal of the lighting 
director, and seldom, if ever, is lighting 
adjusted to conform to the standards 
demanded for kinescope quality. 

A wide range of contrast is possible in 
kinescope recording, but this range 
cannot be reproduced on the usual film 
chain and, consequently, kinescope re- 
cordings are made with reduced con- 
trast. Accordingly, light for kinescope 
must be relatively flat. A ratio of key to 
base of 114:1 is recommended, although 
this will vary with sets, actors, and 
camera set-up.?® It is almost impossible 
to pin the blame for poor kinescope 
quality on either lighting or video con- 
trol since either may be at fault when 
any particular defect is seen on the 
recording. Image orthicon ghosts and 
streaks are basically lighting problems 
but may be aggravated by improper 
camera set-up. 


LIGHTING PROCEDURES 
Lighting procedures will include notes 
on the more universal factors considered 
in plotting, the types and placement of 
instruments, the use of dimmers in tele- 
vision, and mounting methods. Since 


15 Interview with Gilbert DeStefano, Head of 
Lighting, CBS-TV, May 3. 1956. 
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studio time is limited for lighting and 
rehearsal, careful plotting must be done 
in advance. Consequently, lights are 
usually plotted on tracings of the de- 
signer’s scale ground plans of the studio 
and set. It is usual to have a show about 
go°,, plotted before going into the stu- 
dio and to leave the rest until such 
factors as the positioning of key lights 
with relation to actors and mike booms 
can be determined. For shows not plot- 
ted in advance, the lighting director in- 
dicates instrument placement as the set 
is being erected. 


Naturally, there is no predetermined 
method or order of plotting instruments. 
In dramatic lighting there are different 
wavs to light a scene from any particular 
camera angle, but what is effective from 
one angle will probably not be as ef- 
fective from any other angle. Cinema- 
tographers usually vary their lighting 
whenever necessary for each angle, espe- 
cially in close-ups. Of course, this prac- 
tice is impossible in live television. Con- 
sequently, lighting will generally be 
best when camera angles on any par- 
ticular area are restricted to approx- 
imately the same direction. Since ad- 
herence to this general principle is not 
always possible, the director of the show 
must understand that as he goes to wide 
angle and reverse angle shooting he is 
running the risk of having less effective 
lighting than when he restricts his shots. 
There is little that lighting or video 
control can do about the apparent 
changes of lighting on subjects when 
this type of shooting is employed. Three 
hundred and sixty degree shooting is 
generally to be avoided. 


In practice, apparent changes of 
lighting may be further exaggerated by 
the fact that backgrounds behind the 
actor may be different in successive 
shots. As a result, there is a shift in 
contrast between faces and background 


which may show up as poor lighting 
or improper camera match but actually 
is neither. In lighting scenes of this 
type, it is often helpful to use so-called 
Rembrandt or three-quarter lighting in 
which key light strikes the performer 
at a horizontal angle of 45°. The light 
then wraps part way around the “off” 
side of the face, thereby helping in both 
video set-up and picture detail.*¢ 

It is obviously impossible to light for 
maximum effectiveness in every area of 
the set. Therefore, the usual practice is 
to balance the light properly on key 
scenes and depend on base light and 
video control to do the rest. 

In lighting it is generally true that 
the most pleasing results will be ob- 
tained when the number of instruments 
is kept to a minimum, thus eliminating 
hot spots and multiple shadows. In the 
lighting of shiny objects, the usual prac- 
tice is to use one or two powerful in- 
struments carefully positioned to elim- 
inate specular reflections from the cam- 
era. For smaller objects a tent of sharks- 
tooth scrim with a small part for the 
camera lens may be constructed. Light- 
ing instruments are directed onto the 
tent to give an extremely diffused light. 
By reflecting light from a white sheet 
or flats, indirect lighting may also serve 
this purpose. 

The lighting instruments in common 
use at NBC and CBS are the 18 inch 
scoop, single broad, clip-on using R-40 
lamps, 750 (baby keg), ace (1000-w spot), 
deuce (2000-w spot), and 5000.17 All 
spherical reflector spotlights have Fres- 
nel lenses. There were no fluorescent 
banks in use in the studios visited, but 
in some cases they had only recently 
been removed, and it is reported that 
they are still in use in some studios. In- 


16 Ibid. 

17 Five-thousand watt spotlights are used 
rarely in black and white studios but are com- 
mon in color work. 
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struments constructed by the major 
manufacturers of stage and motion pic- 
ture lighting equipment are represented 
in studios of both networks. Although 
each studio has its own complement of 
lighting equipment, this may be sup- 
plemented from Central Facilities if 
extraordinary circumstances dictate. In- 
asmuch as there are fees connected with 
the use of supplemental equipment, 
such use is avoided whenever possible. 


The networks differ in the methods 
they use for mounting and focusing 
lighting instruments. NBC uses battens 
which may be raised or lowered, usually 
by counterweight systems, but at the 
Brooklyn color studio by individually 
controlled electric winches. Before the 
sets are in place, the battens are lowered 
near the floor and the required instru- 
ments are attached in the places indi- 
cated by the lighting director. The bat- 
tens are then trimmed at the desired 
heights. Both focusing and the addition 
of new instruments are done from lad- 
ders which are carried around the 
studio. Occasionally hooked poles are 
used to adjust angles or barn doors. 
Since the battens may be set at any de- 
sired height, it is usually possible to 
mount the instruments for base light di- 
rectly on the batten with standard C- 
clamps. Keys and back lights often 
may be mounted in this way. Rods 
(slider pipes) are used on those occas- 
ions when it is necessary to mount an 
instrument below the height of the bat- 
ten. 

The CBS studios generally 
equipped with fixed rectangular grids 
of 11% inch pipe on 4 to 6 foot centers. 
The grid is located well above the 
studio floor but sufficiently low to per- 
mit a catwalk below the ceiling from 
which the electricians may rig lights. 

Instruments on rods are handed or 
hauled up to the men on the catwalk 
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by men on the floor and are placed 
where indicated on the light plot. Each 
instrument may be mounted at a dif- 
ferent height, and the height can readily 
be adjusted later without ladders. Ord- 
inarily, necessary barn doors'® and 
scrims are mounted on the instruments 
before they are rigged. If accessories 
need to be added to the instrument or 
focus changed from spot to flood, a 
ladder is used or the rod is lowered to 
the floor. Adjustments of direction of 
throw and of barn doors are made with 
a hooked pole. Spotlights are becoming 
available which have both a projection 
on the rear to engage a hooked pole for 
tilting and panning and with a hook at- 
tached to the screw drive on the lamp 
carriage so that adjustments of beam 
spread may be made with a pole from 
the floor. 

Instruments are occasionally mounted 
directly on the scenery using scenery 
clamps, clip-ons, or alligator clamps. In 
order to keep the floor free for camera 
movement, lighting instruments are sel- 
dom mounted from below. When de- 
sired, however, instruments may be 
mounted on castered stands or placed 
directly on the floor. 

Whenever possible, all instruments 
are connected to dimmers. The primary 
function of dimmers in television is to 
balance intensities during set-up, re- 
hearsal and performance. Some lighting 
directors start lighting with their dim- 
mers down one point in ten so that they 
may adjust up as well as down. Other 
lighting directors prefer to avoid dim- 
ming when possible because they feel 
that a scene loses “sparkle” as a result 
of dimming.'® 

18 Barn doors are black, shutter-like flaps at- 
tached to the front of the spotlight to restrict 
the spread of light. 

19 Dimmers must be used sparingly in color 
work since color temperature drops roughly 
10° per volt. Color shift becomes objectionable 


when color temperatures vary by more than 
plus or minus 100° Kelvin. 
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Types of light are classified according 
to their function and mounting po- 
sition.”? The most important types of 
light used in television are base light, 
key light, back light, and set light. Base 
light is a soft, shadowless light which 
covers the set uniformly from all camera 
positions. Besides giving an overall il- 
lumination level, base light reduces con- 
trasts caused by excessively bright mod- 
eling lights. Although of secondary im- 
portance, base light is often rigged first 
to provide work light for set decorators 
and scenic artists. Since base light should 
be as soft as possible, scoops are gen- 
erally used. To further soften the base 
light and increase diffused reflections 
from the floor—which to a large extent 
provide fill light to soften shadows— 
matted glass diffusers are generally used 
on the scoops.** 


Because the microphone boom must 
have a virtually unrestricted area of op- 
eration, the scoops are ordinarily 
mounted relatively high above the floor. 
It is common practice to angle the scoops 
toward the floor so that no direct em- 
anation from the lamp strikes the walls 
of the set and creates shadows of micro- 
phones or actors. Fall off of light in- 
tensity in the vertical direction from 
instruments so placed is not discernible 
on camera. There is a certain amount of 
fall off in depth in deep sets which must 
be compensated for by the video con- 
trol operator and by raising the intensity 
by means of dimmers as an actor moves 
back into the set.*? Since the burden of 


20 Television lighting nomenclature is in the 
process of being standardized by the Television 
Studio Lighting Committee of the SMPTE. 
For a partial listing of lighting terms, see: 
H. M. Gurin, “Television Studio Lighting Com- 
mittee Report,” SMPTE Journal, Vol. 64 
(February, 1955), 87. 

21 For color work, diffusers are seldom used, 
since a typical diffuser cuts the light output 
by 40%. 

22 Interview with Gilbert DeStefano, Head of 
Lighting, CBS-TV, May 3, 1956. 
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lighting the actors for acceptable pic- 
tures is borne by the key light (which 
is often somewhere within the set it- 
self), this fall off of the base is of rel- 
atively minor importance. 

Key light is the most vital light on 
the set. In addition to its use as the 
principal light for camera operation, it 
provides modeling or a sense of a third 
dimension by causing highlights and 
shadows on actors and sets. By the place- 
ment and control of key light, it is pos- 
sible to convey mood, locale, time of 
day, and other information about the 
circumstances of the scene. One of the 
major problems in positioning instru- 
ments for key light is the avoidance of 
shadows from the microphone and boom 
in the field of the camera. It should 
be pointed out that unwanted shadows 
are seldom eliminated but are rather 
hidden from the camera by skilled in- 
strument placement and by the coop- 
eration of the boom operator. Fresnel 
spotlights are generally used for key 
light, with the wattage and size of in- 
strument dependent on the throw and 
spread needed. 

To a great extent, key light positions 
are dictated by camera angles, boom 
positions, and motivating sources. Since 
these factors are highly variable, it is 
difficult to generalize about key light 
placement, but a few statements of com- 
mon practice may be pertinent. It is 
essential in most instances that eyes be 
clearly seen since they are the most im- 
portant aspect of the actor’s face. Key 
lights on actors sitting or looking down 
require lower mounting positions than 
would be used for actors standing. It 
is important in lighting dramatic shows 
(and to a lesser extent non-dramatic 
shows) that the key light be motivated. 
It is quite possible to cheat the actual 
key away from the motivation, however, 
by a rather wide angle when necessary to 
light a subject properly for particular 


camera angles or to help hide micro- © 
phone shadows. 

Key lights are placed at angles ap- 
proximating that of the light from the 
motivating source. When there is a 
choice of angles, it is often advantageous 
to place the key at the side or near the 
back of the set. Thus the beam throws 
shadows toward the front of the set and 
out of camera range. In either of these 
positions, the instruments must be 
mounted above the walls of the set, al- 
though on large sets key lights are some- 
times mounted within the set area. 

Key lights from the front must be 
very carefully positioned so that shadows 
are hidden from the camera. Key lights 
on the open side of the set are usually 
relatively low, often just above camera 
height, so that microphone shadows are 
thrown into the upper portions of the 
setting. On the His Parade a minimum 
of effect lighting is used on faces so that 
they may be seen clearly. In this instance 
key lights are often mounted at head 
height on castered floor stands and 
brought in from very near the camera. 
As actors and cameras move about the 
floor, the keys are dollied, trucked, or 
panned to keep approximately a con- 
stant spacing between key and actor. 
These keys may also be spotted or 
flooded by their operators. At other 
times key lights mounted from above 
strike the set from essentially camera 
angle. 

Back light is light coming from sub- 
stantially behind the actor toward the 
camera to provide separation between 
the actor and the background. Further- 
more, backlight may be used for scenic 
effect; for example, the only practical 
method of indicating bright sunlight is 
to increase the intensity of the back 
lights to give the effect of sunlight fall- 
ing over the shoulders of the performer. 
Whenever possible, back lights should 
be motivated. In those instances when 


» 
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motivation is not possible, it must be 
remembered that back light is not a 
natural light. Its use must be restricted; 
intensities as low as practical consistent 
with adequate separation should be 
used. In dramatic shows it is sometimes 
necessary or desirable to use cross back 
lights or kickers rather than true back 
lights. 

Back lights are Fresnel spotlights, us- 
ually 750’s, aces or deuces and (rarely) 
5000's for scenes supposed to be played 
in bright sunlight. The instruments are 
normally mounted above and somewhat 
behind the walls of the set. Angles are 
steep, often in the neighborhood of 75° 
above the horizontal. The situation is 
unfortunate from an aesthetic stand- 
point, but necessary when actors work 
close to the walls of the set. Lighting di- 
rectors would prefer that back lights be 
set at about 45°. An exception is the 
Hit Parade’s use of 750’s focused straight 
down on the orchestra. The top light 
gives a “night club” atmosphere and 
at the same time provides light on the 
music stands without casting shadows of 
the musicians. 

Set light is intended primarily to light 
the walls of the set, although it may also 
serve as a key on actors working near 
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the set walls. Usually set light is re- 
stricted in some way by barn doors or 
by passing through a cookie or other 
shadow producing agent. Since the ef- 
fects of the set light may be seen in the 
background of most shots, it can be of 
major importance in giving the light- 
ing its distinctive character, in creating 
mood and indicating locale. Set lights 
may also help to wash out unwanted 
shadows (especially microphone shad- 
ows) falling on the walls, although this 
method is not recommended. Spotlights, 
usually 750’s or larger, are used for set 
light. The mounting positions for set 
lights are extremely variable and must 
be adapted to the needs of a specific set. 
In summary, the significant differences 
in lighting techniques between the prac- 
tice of the networks and the usual sug- 
gestions made in lighting texts are the 
following: (1) the use of key lights for 
primary illumination; (2) the relative 
height and angling of the base and back 
lights; and (3) the extensive use of 
equipment specifically for set lighting. 
Since these practices have been demon- 
strated through continued use to be 
both practical and effective, they should 
receive greater consideration in studios 
outside of New York with a resultant 
improvement in pictures quality. 


OPERA PRODUCTION AND THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


WALLACE DACE 


Opera production, as distinguished 
from the formal study of operatic 
music, is a comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon in the American academic 
scene. Whereas the performance of 
plays has been a staple undergraduate 
activity for generations, it is only as 
recent as the second decade of the 


present century that persons with pro- 
fessional backgrounds in opera, intent 
on producing works from the standard 


repertory, have found a welcome in 
American colleges and universities. 
Perhaps a certain amount of prejudice 
against the form, not only in academic 
circles but in other segments of the 
population as well, can be put down 
as the reason. In any case, the opera 
workshop movement is now accepted in 
all parts of the country and in many 
schools not only does public perform- 
ance of opera constitute a regular por- 
tion of the curriculum, but in addition, 
students may earn academic credit for 
such activities as singing leading roles, 
playing in the orchestra, dancing in the 
corps de ballet, or painting the scenery. 
College and university theatre depart- 
ments are being increasingly drawn into 
this endeavor. For a full-scale produc- 
tion of a repertory opera put on jointly 


Wallace Dace is on the staff of Sweet Briar 
College. The above article is a revision of a 
paper read at the convention of AETA in Chi- 
cago, December 29, 1956. 


by a music and a drama department, 
the latter finds itself responsible usually 
for the theatre, the stage direction, 
anywhere from two to eight large set- 
tings, costumes for a dozen principals 
and often as many as forty members of 
the chorus, not to mention properties, 
makeup, and the lighting layout. For 
this reason it is thought that the mem- 
bership of A.E.T.A. might well be in- 
terested in a brief discussion of the 
work of some of the opera production 
centers in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Though far from a complete 
report, it is hoped that the following 
will serve to give some idea of the 
scope and variety of opera production 
at the present time.? 

One of the first opera workshops in 
America was established as a unit of 
the Music School of Louisiana State 
University in 1929 under the direction 
of Pasquale Amato; the present director 
is Peter Paul Fuchs, formerly an assist- 
ant conductor at the Metropolitan. In 
recent years the work of this group has 
included a production of The Masked 
Ball in a new English translation by 
Mr. Fuchs, and the Southern premieres 


11 have not investigated the work of con- 
servatories and _ professional music schools. 
Sources for this article include Herbert Graf, 
Opera for the People (Minneapolis, 1951), pp. 
190-206; Opera News Vol. XXI No. 3, p. 5; and 
private correspondence with a number of opera 
workshop directors. 
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of Charles Hamm's The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty and Boris Blacher’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet. This year the Amer- 
ican premiere of Peragallo’s La gita in 
compagna was performed in a double 
bill with Reutter’s Der Weg nach 
Freudenstadt. This latter work was 
staged in a manner recalling the mod- 
ern experimental techniques of Wieland 
Wagner at Bayreuth. 


Further interesting experimentation 
was in evidence last year during the pro- 
duction of Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler at Boston University. An or- 
chestra of sixty, conducted by Sarah 
Caldwell was placed upstage, in back of 
a drop. The reasons for this arrange- 
ment were two: first, the orchestra pit 
in the theatre could accommodate only 
about twenty musicians and second, it 
was feared that student voices would 
not easily penetrate the sound coming 
from so large an orchestra. The student 
voices were piped back to the conductor 
and the sound from the orchestra ampli- 
fied at an appropriate level for the au- 
dience to hear both voices and orchestra 
in good balance. The success of this 
technique has prompted the directors, 
Miss Caldwell and Francis Sidlauskas, 
Chairman of the Division of Theatre 
Arts, to plan a production of Carmen in 
which the orchestra is on another floor 
in a room which has near-perfect acous- 
tics. The voices can be relayed to the 
conductor, as before, and the sound of 
the orchestra conveyed to the auditor- 
jum at a volume appropriate for the 
student singers. There are at least two 
interesting implications of this tech- 
nique. Firts, it appears to overcome the 
serious limitation in many college and 
university theatres of cramped, inad- 
equate, and sometimes non-existent or- 
chestra pits. Second, it permits a com- 
plete blackout on the stage, when 
wanted; under the usual arrangement 
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a blackout during an opera perform- 
ance is impossible because the music- 
ians’ stand lights have to be left on. 

Several seventeenth and eighteenth 
century operas have been performed 
for the first time in America at Smith 
College under the direction of Werner 
Josten of the Department of Music. 
This activity extended from 1ig26 to 
1931, during which time the college 
produced Monteverdi’s Orfeo, Il com- 
battimento di Tancredi e di Clorinda 
and L’Incoranazione di Poppea; and 
Handel’s Julius Caesar, Xerxes, Apollo 
e Daphne and Rodelinda. 


One of the most active centers of 
opera production is Columbia Univer- 
sity. Here two organizations cooperate 
with the Department of Music in the 
preparation and presentation of lyric 
works: The Columbia Theatre Asso- 
ciates, Milton Smith, stage director and 
Otto Luening, music director; and The 
Oepra Workshop, Willard Rhodes, di- 
rector. 


The Columbia Theatre Associates was 
founded in 1936 as a_play-producing 
organization. In 1940 when it moved 
into its present home, the Brander 
Matthews Theatre, it expanded its activ- 
ities to include the production of opera. 
The Opera Workshop was inaugurated 
in 1943 under the direction of Herbert 
Graf of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The work of these 
groups has been materially aided by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund which has com- 
missioned several contemporary operas 
for premiere performances at Columbia 
as part of the Annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Music. These works are noted 
below; at present Henry Cowell and 
Paul Nordoff hold Ditson commissions 
for operas. All the contemporary operas 
performed at Columbia except Sir John 
in Love and A Tree on the Plains were 
world premiéres. The eighteenth cen- 
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tury operas were all performed in new 
English translations. Following is a com- 
plete list of productions: 


CONTEMPORARY OPERAS 


Paul Bunyan by Benjamin Britten, text 
by W. H. Auden. 
A Tree on the Plains by Ernest Bacon, 
text by Paul Horgan.** 

Pieces of Eight by Bernard Wagenaar, 
text by Edward Eager.* 
The Scarecrow by Norman Lockwood, 
text by Dorothy Lockwood after the play 
by Percy McKaye.* 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
text by the composer.* 
The Mother of Us All by Virgil Thomp- 
son, text by Gertrude Stein.* 
Evangeline by Otto Luening, text by the 
composer. 
A Drumlin Legend by Ernest Bacon, text 
Helena Carus.* 
Sir John in Love by Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, text by the composer after Shakes- 
peare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The Barrier by Jan Meyerowitz, text by 
Langston Hughes. 
Giants in the Earth by Douglas Moore, 
text by Arnold Sundgaard. 
Acres of Sky by Arthur Kreutz, text by 
Zoe Lund Schiller. 
Poor Eddy by Albert Rivett, text by 
Elizabeth Dooley. 
Sweeny Agonistes by Richard Winslow, 
text by T. S. Eliot. 
The Beggar’s Opera by John Gay, text ar- 
ranged by Felix Brentano. 
Hello Out There by Jack Beeson, text 
by the composer after a play by William 
Saroyan. 
Malady of Love by Lehman Engel, text 
by Lewis Allan. 
Pantaloon by Robert Ward, text by 
Bernard Stambler after the play He Who 
Gets Slapped. 

*Commissioned by the Alice M. 

Fund. 
**Commissioned by the League of Com- 
posers. 


Ditson 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY OPERAS 
1942 The Village Barber by Johann Schenk, 
translation by Edward Eager. 


The Music Master by Pergolesi, trans- 
lation by Edward Eager. 


1942 
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The Two Misers by Andre Gretry, trans- 
lation by Edward Eager. 

The Jealous Husband by Pergolesi, trans- 
lation by Edward Eager. 

The Barber of Seville by Giovanni 
Paisiello, translation by Phyllis Mead. 
Stratonice by Etienne Mehul, translation 
by Winthrop Palmer. 

L’Irato by Etienne Mehul, translation by 
Phyllis Mead. 


1943 
1944 
1946 


1946 


1946 


Opera production at the University 
of Denver has been a regular part of 
the activities of the School of Theatre 
and the Lamont School of Music for 
several years. Under the executive di- 
rectorship of Campton Bell and Flor- 
ence Lamont Hinman, these organiza- 
tions have produced Hindemith’s Hin 
und Zuriick, Britten’s Albert Herring, 
Menotti’s Consul, Williams’ Riders to 
the Sea, Holst’s Savitri and the world 
premiere of George Antheil’s The 


Brothers. During the summer of 1956, 
Edwin Levy, of the Theatre School 
staff, served as stage director for the 
world premiere of Douglas Moore’s The 


Ballad of Baby Doe at Central City. 

At the University of Illinois, the opera 
workshop, under the direction of Lud- 
wig Zirner, presented two world pre- 
mieres in March, 1957: Jan Meyerowitz’s 
Esther and Ernest Krenek’s The Bell- 
tower. First American performances by 
this organization have included Boris 
Blacher’s Romeo and Juliet, Goffredo 
Petrassi’s Morte dell’ aria, Myron Fink’s 
The Boor, Stravinsky's Mavra and Mil- 
haud’s L’Abandon d’Ariane. 

The opera workshop at the University 
of Indiana is one of the largest organi- 
zations of its kind in the country. The 
staff consists of two full-time conduc- 
tors, one full-time coach, three graduate 
student coaches, two full-time stage di- 
rectors, two full-time technical directors 
and designers, a dance choreographer 
and a dance accompanist. The operas 
are produced in the School of Music’s 
own opera theatre which seats 1100, and 
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are later televised, in part. The entire 
staff is under the direction of Wilfred 
C. Bain, dean of the School of Music. 
Of special interest is the annual pro- 
duction on Palm Sunday of Wagner's 
Parsifal, sung in an English translation 
by Ernest Hoffmann. Kurt Weill’s enor- 
mously successful Down in the Valley 
was launched by this greup; other pre- 
mieres include Bernard Roger’s The 
Veil and Lukas Foss’ The Jumping 
Frog. The first American performances 
of Britten’s Billy Budd and the first 
stage performances of Menotti’s Ama/il 
and the Night Visitors were 
mounted by this organization. 


also 


At the University of Michigan, the 
director of the opera workshop, Josef 
Blatt, feels that his students should be 
concerned principally with the great 
masterworks of opera. During the past 
five years this group has _ performed 
such works as The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, The Tales of Hoffman and 
Ariadne auf Naxos, all in new English 
translations by the director. Of interest 
too, was a production of Moussorgsky’s 
The Fair at Sorotchintzy in a new ar- 
rangement by Mr. Blatt which made 
use only of music intended by the com- 
poser for the work, condensed the action 
into two acts, and provided a new or- 
chestration. 


The music and drama departments of 
Stanford University have joined forces 
in the recent past to present several 
modern operas under the direction of 


William L. Crosten and F. Cowles 
Strickland. These have included Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes, Moore’s The Devil 
and Daniel Webster, Prokofiev's seldom- 
performed The Love for Three Or- 
anges, Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bag- 
piper and Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress. 

The University of California at Berk- 
eley produced, in 1947, the world pre- 
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miere of Roger Sessions’ first opera, The 
Trial of Lucullus, with a libretto by the 
late Bertolt Brecht. Under the direction 
of Jan Popper, the Los Angeles campus 
has been the scene of performances of 
Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher and 
Britten’s version of The Beggar's Opera. 
On the campus at Goleta, the opera 
workshop, under the direction of Carl 
Zytowski, has performed several cham- 
ber operas, including Scarlatti’s // trion- 
fo dell’ onore and Donezetti’s J] cam- 
panello in new English translations by 
the director. 


In the seven years of its activity, until 
1953 under the direction of Carl Ebert 
and since then under that of Dr. Walter 
Ducloux, the opera workshop of the 
University of Southern California has 
produced the world  premiere’s of 
Krenek’s Dark Waters, Toch’s The Prin- 
cess and Antheil’s Volpone. West Coast 
premieres have included The Consul, 
The Saint of Bleeker Street and Brit- 
ten’s Albert Herring. 


The above summary constitutes only 
a fraction of the opera production tak- 
ing place in American colleges and uni- 
versities today. A survey conducted by 
Frank Magers of the University of 
Omaha for the Opera Project of 
A.E.T.A. indicates that over five hun- 
dred institutions have produced opera 
and operetta in the last few years. Dur- 
ing the twelve months ending October 
15, 1956, Opera News lists a total of 
one hundred and eighty-four collegiate 
opera organizations which presented 
over two thousand performances of 
operas, both standard and modern. The 
entire history of opera, from Monteverdi 
to Hindemith, was represented and al- 
most every major opera composer re- 
ceived a hearing. Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas was performed by Hofstra Col- 
lege; Monteverdi’s J] combattimento di 
Tancredi e di Clorinda was staged 
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by Washington University in St. Louis; 
Mozart's early opera Idomeneo was per- 
formed at the University of North Car- 
olina and at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; Boito’s Mefistofele was done at 
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discloses that the art of the opera is 
no longer the mysterious, misunder- 
stood dramatic form which it was forty 
years ago. College students are now in 
a position to see opera performed on 


the campus, and these produtcions are 
bound to affect their taste and discrim- 
ination. Thus, a huge, largely unprej- 
udiced audience poses a_ challenge 
unique in the history of American edu- 
cation; a challenge which doubtless will 
be met more and more successfully as 
academic drama and music teachers 
themselves gain further experience 
with the most complex of the theatre 


Texas Western College in El Paso; 
Donezetti’s Daughter of the Regiment 
appeared at Ohio State University; 
Lohengrin done at Memphis 
State College; The Pearl Fishers at the 
University of Oklahoma; and the world 
premiere of Leland C. Smith’s opera 
Santa Claus, on a text by E. E. Cum- 
mings, was given at the University of 
Chicago. 

Such an extensive amount of activity 


was 


arts. 


A Further Warning to Comedians 


You cannot force people to laugh; you cannot give a reason why they 
should laugh; they must laugh of themselves, or not at all. As we laugh from 
a spontaneous impulse, we laugh the more at any restraint upon this impulse. 


We laugh at a thing merely because we ought not. If we think we must not 
laugh, this perverse impediment makes our temptation to laugh the greater; 
for by endeavoring to keep the obnoxious image out of sight, it comes upon 
us more irresistibly and repeatedly; and the inclination to indulge our mirth, 
the longer it is held back, collects its force, and breaks out the more violently 
in peals of laughter. In like manner, any thing we must not think of makes us 
laugh, by its coming upon us by stealth and unawares, and from the very efforts 
we make to exclude it. A secret, a loose word, a wanton jest, make people laugh 
. . . Wickedness is often made a substitute for wit; and in most of our good 
old comedies, the intrigue of the plot and the double meaning of the dialogue 
go hand-in-hand, and keep up the ball with wonderful spirit between them. 
The consciousness, however it may arise, that there is something that we ought 
to look grave at, is almost always a signal for laughing outright; we can hardly 
keep our countenance at a sermon, a funeral, or a wedding.—William Hazlitt, 
“On Wit and Humour,” Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 


MARGARET L. MEYN* 


The method of stimulating ideas in 
educational theatre by means of drama 
festivals and contests is nation-wide. Be- 
lieving that drama directors might ben- 
efit by understanding the overall picture 
of contests and festivals beyond that of 
their own small geographical area, and 
desiring a possible standardization of 
terms and procedures, the AETA Proj- 
ect on Contests and Festivals conducted 
a national survey in an attempt to dis- 
cover what is being done in educational 
theatre contests and festivals throughout 
the North American continent, especial- 
ly in regard to standards of judging, 
judging forms, and score sheets. 


A questionnaire was mailed to as 
many educational drama contest and 
festival organizations as possible. Eighty- 
two separate organizations responded. 
Of these’ eighty-two, twenty-nine 
(35-39%) were state wide organizations 
holding regional meets and finals. These 
2g state contests and festivals represent 
a total of 494 meets, ranging in num- 
ber per state from two—one regional 
and one final in New York and the 
District of Columbia—to a grand total 
of 217 (44%) meets in Texas, which 


Margaret Meyn is Head of the Drama and 
Radio Department, Benton Harbor High School. 

*For the AETA Contests and Festivals Com- 
mittee. This summary of the survey was also 
contributed to by June Mitchell, Speech De- 
partment, Emerson College, and Mort Clark, 
Drama Director, State University of New York, 
Agricultural and Technical Institute. 


THEATRE CONTESTS AND FESTIVALS 


in 1954 held i160 area meets, 33 district, 
24 regional, and 1 final. The remaining 
53 contests and festivals each hold one 
single meet annually. Thus, the 82 or- 
ganizations reporting represents a total 
of 547 separate meets in 42 states and 
the District of Columbia, which should 
present a large enough figure to be 
indicative of the national picture in 
festivals.* 

The results of the survey were com- 
piled in 1954 and revised in 1956 and 
show a wide variation in procedure. 
Some meets are strictly festivals with 
no judging and no discussion, each 
school presenting its play and viewing 
the others for love of the theatre. Some 
use no judges but feature postmortem 
discussions and workshops so that each 
director and actor may learn by doing 
and seeing done. A third group of 
meets, (the largest) has experts and 
critic-judges, who, without encouraging 
competition, hold critiques with the di- 
rectors and casts and sometimes with 
the full audience, analyzing each per- 
formance for its own strengths and 
weaknesses without comparison to 
others. A fourth group has an absolute 
contest, stressing the competitive ele- 
ment and awarding prizes to first, sec- 
ond, and third place winners. 


1Complete copies of the statistics of the 
survey may be obtained from Kenneth L. 
Graham, Executive-Secretary, AETA, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THEATRE CONTESTS AND FESTIVALS 


Many more drama contests and fes- 
tivals are held among secondary schools 
than among colleges and universities, 
although the college or university often 
sponsors or at least plays host to the sec- 
ondary school meets. 

Terminology varies widely. One basic 
point of difference is in the very title. 
“Festival” is in the overwhelming ma- 
jority, appearing 55 times of the 82. 
“Contest” or “Competition” is used 12 
times; “Tournament,” 4 times; “Con- 
ference,” 3; “Workshop,” 2. Other such 
titles as “Meet,” “Clinic,” “Rally,” 
“Drama Day,” appear once. 


The term “Contests” seems to have 
the same connotation whenever used. 
Variation occurs in the application of 
the word “Festival.” Organizations use 
this term in a range of meanings from 
the one expressed in a vehement com- 
ment written across the request for in- 
formation on judging—‘Ours is a fes- 
tival, we have no judges!”—to the use 
of the name “Drama Festival’ while 
awarding prizes to 1st, gnd, and grd 
place winners. The trend seems to be to 
use the term “Festival’’ as a means of 
stressing excellence of individual per- 
formance without comparison, but in- 
stead to hold instructive critiques in an 
attempt to raise standards, and to rate 
each performance (with or without cer- 
tificates) on its own merits. Hence, the 
awarding of a rating becomes an evalua- 
tion of the performance rather than 
the result of a competition. 


Ratings of the performances present 
another point of wide variation in term- 
inology. The number of divisions in the 
scale of ratings used runs from three to 
six. Terms used for the highest rating 
are usually “superior” or “excellent.” 
Other terms which appear are “A,” 
“distinguished,” “I,” “outstanding.” For 
the lowest rating, “fair,” and “poor” 
appear most frequently, with such 
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others as “good,” “C,” “participating,” 


“IV,” et cetera. 


In setting up the “mode” of a “typ- 
ical” national meet, based on the great- 
est number of answers, it was found 
that the “typical” educational drama 
contest or festival conducted in the 
United States today is a secondary 
school, interschool meet conducted as 
part of a state organization. It is known 
as a “Drama Festival.” There is no di- 
vision among the entries either as to 
size of school or other distinction. Plays 
are rated by either one or three expert 
judges who are paid twenty-five dollars 
or less. The judges are given printed 
judging forms or instructions for judg- 
ing. Each play is rated on a four-step 
scale. The highest rating given is “su- 
perior’’; the lowest rating is either “fair” 
or “poor.” Awards or certificates are 
given to the plays receiving the highest 
ratings on a noncomparative basis. Also, 
awards are given for outstanding indi- 
vidual acting. After the performances, 
a critique is held with the judges, di- 
rectors, and casts. It is a “festival” and 
the contest element is limited to select- 
ing at the regionals the plays that will 
go on to state finals. 


One purpose of the survey was to 
compile statistics on judging forms. Of 
the 32 organizations reporting, 52 
(63.2%) furnish their judges printed 
judging forms, and 48 (58.5%) sent 
copies of them for study. Of these 48, 
three New England states utilize the 
same judging form as the New England 
final, and g of the 10 reporting members 
of the Catholic Theatre Conference use 
a standard score sheet, so that actually 
37 different judging forms were sub- 
mitted. Twenty-three of these judging 
forms represent state organizations con- 
ducting a total of 479 meets; 13 repre- 
sent organizations holding one single 
meet annually; the Catholic Theatre 
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Conference form represents g separate 
meets. Likewise, the 37 judging forms 
represent a total of 501 meets offering a 
sufficient representation to formulate 
some valid generalizations. 

There appears to be little standard- 
ization of judging forms. They vary 
from two simple headings to elaborate 
numerical scoring of 11 main headings 
and 42 sub-divisions. Terminology dif- 
fers widely. 

Concretely, there can be no such 
thing as a “typical” judging form taken 
from such wide variations, but the 
mode—established again by the greatest 
number of answers, presents the follow- 
ing picture: 

It is obvious that the judging form 
or score sheet given to the judges of 
educational drama contests or festivals 
as conducted in the United States has 
no percentage or numerical scoring. 

Repeatedly, the form is divided into 
three main headings with no consistent 
pattern of sub-divisions. 

Main headings most frequently used 
are: 

Staging 
Direction 
Acting 

Choice of Play 

The following points are judged, 

either as main headings or sub-headings: 
Individual Acting 
Group Acting 
Staging: make-up, costume, setting. 
Choice of Play 
Stage Movement and Business, grouping, 
blocking, etcetera. 
Tempo 
Direction 

Under “Individual Acting,” the fol- 

lowing points are judged: 
Characterization 
Voice 
Speech: diction, articulation, etcetera 
Pantomime, gesture, movement 


Underneath “Group Acting” or “The 
Cast as a Whole,” only one point ap- 
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pears on a majority of the judging 
forms. 

Tempo 

In the judging of staging, the appar- 
ent trend considers that setting, light- 
ing, et cetera, are largely the province 
of the host school rather than that of 
the participating cast. Therefore em- 
phasis is placed on costume and make- 
up rather than on setting and lighting, 
the latter often appearing on the scor- 
ing sheet with such questions as “Did 
they make the best use of what was 
available?” The judge is frequently 
asked to consider such points as “taste 
and appropriateness,” “skill and econ- 
omy,” rather than elaborate staging ef- 
fects. 


In the correspondence accompanying 
this survey, a nation-wide problem ap- 
pears in the search for good judges. 
Consistently, the protest against uneven 
quality in the judging is evident. The 
figures under “payment of judges” sug- 


gest an area for education. In spite of 
the constant complaints, and in spite 
of the universal feeling that the strength 
of a drama festival lies in its critic 
judges, twenty-eight organizations pay 
the judges nothing. Another twenty-six 
pay less than twenty-five dollars. Only 
two offer over $100. Although many of 
our most competent judges are willing 
to donate their services when possible, 
adequate payment might make it fea- 
sible for them to serve more frequently. 

Conclusively, the total picture as in- 
dicated by this investigation is uneven, 
with the drama contest and_ festival 
increasing in strength and scope in 
some states, decreasing in others. In 
general, as the “contest” element weak- 
ens, the “festival” element is strength- 
ened. With the festival emphasis on 
growth through the exchange of ideas, 
this would seem to be a healthy situa- 
tion. 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


IN MEMORIAM 
Ruth Gonser Lease, 1905-1957 


“Man's creative work is the fulfillment of the 
Creator’s secret will.” 
Berdyaev: The Destiny of Man 


This thought could be the theme of 
the life story of Ruth Gonser Lease, 
recognized internationally for her work 
in creative dramatics, who died on April 
27th. It lends significance to her 
actions as a volunteer in the realm of 
children’s drama: delighting in sharing 
a story and seeing it relive in the process 
of being played creatively by a group 
of children; appreciating their joy in 
sharing experiences; being aware of 
what the sharing meant to all involved. 

The delight and awareness motivated 
her beginnings in creative dramatics 
many years ago in Montana. 

Born in Belt, Montana on December 
8, 1905, Ruth Lease received her early 
education in Great Falls, Montana. She 
attended Northwestern University and 
the University of Montana. 

In 1941, when she and her family 
moved to Seattle, Mrs. Lease volun- 
teered her services as a storyteller and 
drama leader in the public libraries 
and housing projects. She was joined 
by other Junior League volunteers. In 
1946 the Seattle Junior League or- 
ganized a city-wide creative activities 
program with the cooperation of Junior 
Programs, Public Schools, Park Board, 
Art Museum, City Council, and_ the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

As the program grew the greatest 
need was for trained leaders, for cre- 
ative dramatics—the medium through 


which the children were introduced to 
the other arts—was recognized as an 
art form that needed good and wise 
guidance. Hence in 1947 the University 
of Washington was approached with 
the result that creative dramatics was 
added to the School of Drama _ cur- 
riculum. 

While leaders trained at the Univer- 
sity introduced informal playmaking 
throughout the state, Mrs. Lease in- 
terested the United Nations Educa- 
tional and Scientific Organization in 
such work, and, in 1949, that organiza- 
tion recommended the activity for the 
children of Europe. Mrs. Lease gave 
workshops in Europe and her work 
helped to bring about the eventual 
granting of scholarships for foreign 
students to study in this country. 

With Geraldine Siks, she co-authored 
Creative Dramatics in Home, School 
and Community and, without losing the 
enthusiasm of the volunteer, became a 
professional consultant for the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America. 
She was a frequent Seattle representative 
to the annual Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, a past board member of Seattle 
Junior Programs and the Seattle Art 
Museum. 

Mrs. Lease had a rare gift for dream- 
ing big dreams; the power to communi- 
cate ideas, to stir the imagination, en- 
thusiasm, and creativity of others; a 
humble recognition that no dream can 
become a reality without the help of 
others. A final cooperative dream was 
realized in January of 1957 with the 
establishment of the Seattle Creative 
Activities Center. An outgrowth of a 


. 
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program inaugurated under her leader- 
ship six years earlier in the Art Museum, 
this tuition-free center offers experiences 
in all the arts under artist leaders. A 
Memorial Fund in its founder’s name 
assures the continuance of the program. 

A multitude of volunteers figure in- 
tegrally in the history and development 
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of children’s drama in this country. 
Their vision and efforts have paved the 
way and broadened the sphere of in- 
fluence of the professional in the field. 
Ruth Lease represents their contribu- 
tion in its highest development. 
AGNES HAAGA 
University of Washington 


Day-Dreams 


Day-dreams provide the starting point for literary and dramatic productions. 
The capacity for transforming day-dreams into such productions gets specialized 
in poets, playwrights, novelists, script-writers. In their works the original day- 
dream with its naive self-reference and self-glorification, its personal and often 
painfully private connotations, undergoes a change. The hero ceases to be just 
the day-dreamer himself, and assumes a separate existence; he becomes someone 
with whom we all can identify. The thinly sketched characters of the day-dream 
acquire a more full-bodied life, and inarticulate feeling tones are elaborated into 
concrete events and background details. Through the skillful use of the literary 
or dramatic medium, the author is able to make his transformed day-dreams 
accessible to large numbers of people-—Martha Wolfstein and Nathan Leites, 
Movies: A Psychological Study (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950), p. 12. Quoted 
by permission. 


CONTACT PLACEMENT NOTICES 


DIRECTORS 


Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Actor, 
Teacher: Woman, 28, Single. AB Dramatic 
Art, MA Acting & Directing pending. Teach- 
ing exp. on adult and secondary levels, di- 
rection exp. in community and children’s 
theatres, professional legitimate and TV 
acting exp. Preference for working in a 
collegiate or adult situation. 57001 

Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Costumer: 
Woman, 34, Single. BS Pre-Med, MA Drama 
compl. except thesis, add’l. grad. work in 
costuming. Teaching exp. at both business 
schoo] and secondary levels. Extensive exp. 
in costuming and commercial clothing design. 
Not interested secondary level. 57002 

Director, Technical Director: Man, 28, Single. 
BFA & MFA Theatre (MFA concentrating in 
Design and Direction). 2 yrs teaching exp. 
in a theatre school of national reputation. 
Free-lance theatrical design. Only interested 
in collegiate position. 57004 

Director, Technical Director: Man, 26, Single. 
BA English, MA Theatre. Teaching exp. in 
commercial TV and on college level. Tech. 
exp. in college, commercial TV and legiti- 
mate areas. Interested only in collegiate 
positions. 57005 

Director: Man, 31, Married. BA_ English, 
MFA Play Production, graduate work in 
Theology. Teaching exp. at collegiate level 
in English & Theatre. 10 yrs. direction exp. 
at collegiate level. 57006 


Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Creative 
Dramatics, Actor: Woman, 25, Single. BA 
Speech, MFA Theatre Arts. CD teaching 
exp. and private tutoring on primary and 
adult levels. Professional acting exp., both 
legit and TV. Not interested secondary level. 

57007 


This list of applicants registered in the AETA 
Contact Placement Service has been prepared 
by Douglas P. Hatfield, the Director of that 
service. Further information about any of the 
registrants may be obtained by writing to the 
Contact Placement Service, Department of 
Speech and Drama, Macalester College, St. 
Paul 5, Minn. 


Director, Teacher: Man, 33, Married. AB ~ 
and MA Theatre, PhD to be compl. Aug. 57. 
5 yrs. teaching exp. secondary level and 3 yrs. 
exp. college adult ext. 5 yrs. direction exp. 
secondary, 2 yrs. community theatre direc- 
tion, and 1 summer college theatre. Tech. 
exp. secondary level and community theatre. 
Interested in college or community theatre. 

57009 

Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 
24, Single. BA Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
MA Dramatic Arts. 3 yrs. teaching exp. incl. 
TV. Student directing 1 yr. 3 yrs. college 
tech. and g seasons professional tech. In- 
terested in college theatre, public agency or 
Army Special Service and TV. 57010 

Director, Actor, Business Manager, Children’s 
Theatre Director, Graduate Assistant, Teach- 
er: Man, 27, Single. AB and MA Theatre. 
2 yrs. teaching exp. secondary level incl. di- 
rection. Professional and non-professional 
acting exp. Interested in teaching all levels 
incl. Radio and TV. 57011 


Director, Actor, Technical Director: Man, 36, 
Married. AB and MA Drama and Speech. 
2 yrs. teaching exp. secondary level and 1 
yr. teaching college summer workshop. 6 
yrs. direction exp. secondary and college levels. 
5 yrs. tech. exp. secondary school, community 
theatre, and summer stock. Professional and 
non-professional acting exp. Acting awards. 
Radio announcer. Interest in college or 
jr. college, community, stock, radio & TV. 

57913 

Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: 
Man, 30, Married. BA Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, MA Theatre Arts. 1 semester teaching 
exp. college level and % yr. teaching reper- 
tory company. 1 semester substitute teaching 

3 yrs. technical exp. with 

Also professional acting 

Not interested secondary 

57014 

Director, Teacher: Man, 26, Married. AB 
Education /Speech, MA Speech/English. At 
present studying Swedish theatre on grant 
from American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
PhD requirements compl. except dissertation. 
Student director, actor, stagehand. Substitute 


secondary level. 
repertory company. 
with same theatre. 
level. 
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theatre with equivalent in tech. exp. In- 


speech teacher for short time until Army 
terested college or community theatre. 57025 


induction. 57016 
Director, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Man, 
27, Single. English/Drama.  Add’l. 
drama study. 4 yrs. direction and tech. exp. 25, Married. 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Music and Dance Director, Teacher: Man, 
BA Speech Arts and Lit., MA 


in community, college, and __ professional Drama. 3 yrs. exp. teaching college level 
theatre. Professional acting exp. Theatre plus professional school. 4 yrs. direction 
business manager. Not interested secondary exp. college, secondary and community 
level. 57017 theatre. ‘Tech. exp; professional acting back- 


Director, 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, paaee. Choreographer for 12 productions. 
Graduate Assistant. Woman, 22, Single. Not interested secondary level. 57026 
BS Speech, graduate study in English. 1 yr. Director, Teacher: Man, 25, Single. BA 


teaching exp. Varied direction and tech. exp. 
Also acting and radio background. 57018 


Actor, Stage Manager, Costumer, 
Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: Man, 
5, Single. BA Theatre, class work compl. 
for MA in Theatre. 4 yrs. teaching exp. 
secondary level. Direction and technical exp. 
secondary and community theatre. Non-pro- 
fessional acting exp. in college and children’s 
theatre. 57020 
Director, Teacher, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Technical Director: Man, 41, Single. AB 
Economics, MFA Directing/Speech. Exten- 
sive teaching exp. since 1943 in private 
schools professional groups. Varied 
professional directing exp. since 1941. Tech- 
nical and acting exp. with repertory theatres. 
Interested in college, community, and chil- 
dren's theatre. 57021 
Director, Teacher: Man, go, Married. BS 
Theatre, MA Theatre. Now finishing thesis 
for PhD. 1% yr college teaching exp.  Ex- 
tensive direction exp. college, off-Broadway 
and stock theatres. Professional tech. and 
acting exp. Interested college level only. 

57022 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 


also Music and Dance Director, Graduate 
Assistant, and Teacher: Woman, 22, Single. 
BFA _ Acting / Directing / Playwriting, M A 
Theatre and Drama. 4 yrs. teaching exp. 
college level plus summer service organization. 
Direction exp. continuous for 7 yrs. on col- 
lege level, incl. children’s theatre. Equivalent 
in tech. exp; also acting background. Add’l. 
exp. costume, puppets, free-lance drawing 
and publicity. Radio and TV_ background. 
Not interested secondary level or Midwest 
area. 57024 


Director, Creative Dramatics, Teacher: Woman, 


32, Single. BA Drama, MA Drama, now at 
work on dissertation for PhD Drama/ 
Theatre. 10 yrs teaching exp. college level. 


Directing exp. at 3 colleges and community 


Director, Creative Dramatics, Teacher. 


Speech-Educ., MA Speech, PhD expected Aug. 
57 Speech (Theatre)/English. 1 yr. student 
teaching exp. and 4 yrs. exp. as grad. asst. 
Intermittent direction exp. church, secondary 
and college level since 1951. Tech. exp. 2 
universities. Interested college level. 57027 


Director, Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre 


Director (Teen age), Graduate Assistant, 
Teacher: Woman, Single. BA Art, English, 
MA Dramatic Art plus graduate work in 
Speech. 3 yrs. teaching exp. since 1932 ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. Direction 
exp. during graduate study in 1949, also in 
two secondary schools. Some tech. exp. Li- 
brary Science training and exp. 57028 


Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 25, 


Single. BA Lib. Arts, MFA Theatre. 2 yrs. 
Army teaching exp. 8 yrs. college direction 
exp. and tech. Not interested secondary 
level. 57029 


Director, Technical Director, Teacher. BA 


Drama. Completing MFA Drama. Man, 
24, Single. 1 yr. teaching exp. secondary level. 
5 yrs. undergraduate direction exp. 3 yrs. 
tech. student assistantship. Author of several 
plays, 4 of which have been produced. Inter- 
ested in locating where writing can be con- 
tinued with possibilities of production. 57030 
Male, 
45, Single. BS MA, Ed.D Drama, Education, 
Theatre and Fine Arts. 6 yrs. college teaching 
exp. plus adult education and undergraduate 


teaching. 8 yrs. college direction exp. with 
additional opera direction and summer 
theatre. Professional acting exp. Has writ- 


ten some plays which were produced. In- 
terested in college level and summer theatre. 


57031 


Director, Actor (summer only), Technical Di- 


rector, Teacher: Man, 31, Married. AB 
Writing, Speech and Drama, MA Speech and 
Theatre Arts, 1 yr. add'l. grad. work. 3 yrs. 
student direction and 5 yrs. direction exp. 
college level. 6 yrs. tech. exp. college level 
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and 6 seasons summer theatre. Has been Austria, free-lance designer for well-known 
Lighting Tech., Designer, and Tech. Direc- off-B’way theatre, and Art Director for com- 
tor. Not interested secondary level. 57032 mercial TV and film company. Not interested 
AB and secondary level. Prefer East and Midwest. 
57040 


Director, Teacher: Man, go, Single. 
MA Speech and Theatre, also 2 yrs. toward 
PhD. 5 yrs. teaching exp. secondary and 1 
yr. college level. 3 yrs. direction exp. 
secondary level. Interested particularly 
college. 57934 

Director, Actor (summer theatre), Teacher: 
Man, 35, Married. BA English, Drama, MS 
Speech (Drama). 5 yrs. teaching exp. col- 
lege level. 5 yrs. college direction exp. plus 
direction exp. in four theatres, incl. civic 
and summer theatres and creative arts center. 


Director, Technical Director, Costumer, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Director, Teacher: Man, 26, 
married. BS Education /Speech and Drama, 
MFA Theatre/Speech. Teaching exp: 1 yr. 
practice teaching secondary level, 1 yr. Army, 
1 yr. undergraduate teaching. 1 yr. under- 
graduate direction exp. 2 yrs. undergraduate 
tech. exp. 2 yrs. Special Services Director. 
Not interested secondary level. 57041 


Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: 
Man, 28, Single. AB Eng. and Am. Lit., MA 
Dramatic Art to be compl. Aug. 57. 1. yr. 
teaching exp. secondary level. 2 yrs. direction 
exp. secondary level and undergraduate 
tech. exp. Also private tutoring and business 
exp. Not interested secondary level. 57042 


5 summers tech. exp., also professional acting 
exp. Radio director and actor, reporter, 
editor, writer, and playwright. Worked as 
playwright on Rockefeller grant. Interested in 
all types of theatre, except secondary and 
children’s. If college, prefers small liberal 
arts college in progressive community. 57035 Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 35, Married. 
Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 25, Single. BS English/Theatre, MA Education /Pol. 
AB Engl. Lit., MA Theatre, PhD Theatre to Science, MFA Theatre, 1 summer study pro- 
be compl. Aug. 57. 1% yrs. teaching exp. fessional theatre school in Theatre and TV 
secondary level, % yr. Army teaching, and Production. 8 yrs. exp. teaching theatre and 
add'l. teaching vocational school. Under- speech on college level, 1 summer teaching 
grad. and grad. direction exp. Professional TV Production college level. 8 yrs. college 
acting exp. off-B’way, children’s theatre, direction exp. plus 1 summer stock direction 
summer stock, radio and TV. Not interested and 1 summer radio director. 8 yrs, tech, 
secondary level. 57036 exp. college level. Professional acting back- 
ground. Wrote, directed and produced radio 
and TV_ shows while Public Information 
Officer in USMC. Not interested secondary 
level. Wishes to affiliate with institution that 
encourages growth of a Theatre Arts pro- 
gram. 57043 
Director, Actor, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: 
Director, Technical Director, Children’s Woman, 47, Single. AB French/English, MA 
Theatre Director, Teacher: Man, 34, Mar- Dramatics/English, graduate study Dramatics, 
ried. AB Art, M. Ed. Education, Art. 5 Stage Design. 17 yrs. teaching exp. college 
yrs. teaching exp. secondary level, 2 yrs. art level. Direction exp: 17 yrs. college level, 1 
school, and 1 yr. adult evening. Subjects yr. radio-TV direction, additional summer 
taught—stagecraft, children’s theatre, art, exp. 17 yrs. tech. exp. Professional acting 
sculpture, English, etc. 1 yr. direction  chil- exp., also platform reader. Interested par- 
dren's theatre. 3 yrs. Asst. and Tech. Dir. ticularly college and community theatre. 
light opera, also exp. Tech. Dir. and Scene 57044 
Designer community theatre. Interested pyirector, Teacher: Man, 36, Married. BS 
college and summer theatre and TV 57039 English/History, MA Speech and Drama, 
Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, PhD Theatre. 10 yrs. teaching exp. college 
27, Single. Architecture Diploma and 1 yr. level. 10 yrs. direction exp. college level. 
graduate school in Europe, 3 yrs. American Free-lance writer—1 story adapted for TV 
university. Worked as designer for two NY production, 1 story sold for film adaptation 
colleges. 2 yrs. exp. in producing and direc- and 1 play now under option. Prefers col- 
tion (all phases) with NY firm, incl. film, lege theatre on West or East coast. 57046 
theatre and TV, plus one summer in Canada. Director, Technical Director, Creative Dramat- 
Tech. exp: several seasons summer stock in ics, Teacher: Man, 26, Single. BS Speech, 


Director, Teacher, Graduate Asst: Woman, 
37, Single. AB Dramatic Arts, MFA Direct- 
ing, candidate for PhD. 4 yrs. graduate di- 
rection exp. 6 yrs. grad. tech. exp. and 1 yr. 
costumer stock theatre. Interested in locat- 
ing with college or community theatre. 57038 
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MA Theatre. 2 yrs. teaching exp. secondary lege direction exp. and considerable exp. di- 
level. 2 yrs. direction exp. secondary level. recting musical comedy and opera. 8 original 
Technical exp: 2 yrs secondary level plus 3 plays produced in educational theatres. Not 
summers professional theatre. Also profes- interested secondary level. 57955 
sional acting exp. Interested college theatre jrector, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 
only. 57048 26, Single. BS Speech, MS Theatre, add'l 


graduate work Theatre. 1 yr. secondary 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
teaching and g yrs. college teaching. 1 yr. 


Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Woman, 25, 


Married. BA English/Social Studies, working ‘irecting exp. secondary level. 4 yrs. tech. 
on MA Educ. Theatre. 2 yrs. teaching exp. exp. college level. 57056 
secondary level, also coached dramatic ac- Director, Actor, Technical Director, Children’s 
tivities. Varied direction exp. and technical. Theatre Director, Music and Dance Director, 


57049 Teacher: Man, 43, Married. BS Chemistry, 
MA Theatre, PhD Drama and Theatre, 3 
yrs. radio and theatre school. yrs. 
teaching exp. college level. 7 yrs. direction 
exp. college level and 4 yrs. direction in 
Special Services. 7 yrs. technical exp. college 
level. Professional acting exp. Not interested 
secondary level. 57057 


Director, Teacher: Man, 57, Married. Pro- 
fessional education background. Teaching 
exp. since ig25 professional and college level, 
especially scene design, directing, also play- 
writing. Professional scene designer theatre 
and films since 1920. Direction exp. varied 
in college and professional levels. Widely : 
published writer of books and articles. Resi- Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 31, Married. 
dent NYC and interested in part-time or free- BA Speech, MA Drama. 5% yrs. teaching 
lance employment as well as permanent. 57050 exp. college level. 3 yrs. college direction 
‘ : exp. and varied direction in civic and reper- 

Director, Teacher: Man, 34> Married. BFA, tory theatres. Professional acting exp. Not 
MFA, PhD Playwriting, Directing. 6 yrs. interested secondary level. 57058 
teaching exp. college level plus 2 summers cae 
professional school. Direction exp: 4 yrs. 
and undergraduate, 6 yrs. college direction, 
and 1 season stock. Also technical exp. Has 
done radio writing and directing. Interested 
particularly college theatre, radio and TV. 

5705! 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Woman, 23, Single. 
BA Theatre, TV, MA Theatre to be compl. 
Aug. 57. 1 yr. teaching college level. 1 yr. 
college direction. 3 yrs college tech. exp. plus 
1 season professional tech. exp. Acting exp. 
Interested college and summer theatre and 


Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Creative 


Dramatics: Woman, 33, Div. BA Radio Speech/ 
Drama, MA Theatre. 7 yrs. teaching exp. 
college level, mostly children’s theatre. Di- 
rected 4o children’s theatre plays, musicals 
and operas for civic theatre. Modern dance 
teaching background. 57052 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: 
Man, 37, Married. BA Journalism, Speech, 
MA Speech, Drama, PhD candidate. 5 years 
teaching exp. college level. 4 yrs. direction 
exp. college level and varied undergraduate 
and community theatre direction. 4 yrs 
college tech. exp. Professional acting exp. 

Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: Not interested secondary level. 57060 
Man, 30, Single. BA English, Soc. Science, 


( Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 
MA Speech, Theatre, PhD Theatre. 9 yrs. 96, Married. BA Speech and Theatre, MA 
teaching exp. college level. 7 yrs. direction Theatre, working on PhD. 1% yrs. teaching 
exp. and tech. exp. Public relations for civic college level. Graduate directing exp. Un- 


57953 dergraduate and graduate tech. exp.  In- 
Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Woman, terested college theatre. 57061 
32, Single. BS and MA Theatre, 2 yrs. add'l. )jirector, Teacher: Man, 39, Married. BA 
part-time graduate study. 6 yrs. teaching Speech and Drama, MA Drama, PhD in 
exp. college level. 5 yrs. direction exp. col- progress. 13 yrs. teaching exp. college level. 
lege level, also stock. 2 yrs. 10 yrs. direction exp. college level. 4 yrs. 
Special Services as Field Entertainment Direc- tech. exp. as undergraduate asst. Interested 
tor. Not interested secondary level. 57054 college theatre. 57063 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 28, Married. Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
AB Speech, MA Theatre. 11% yrs. Grad. Asst. Creative Dramatics, Teacher: Man, 27, Mar- 
teaching, 2 yrs. college instructor. 2 yrs. col- ried. AB Speech, English, MA Drama, English, 
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add'l. summer and professional study. 1 
yr. as Teacher and Dir. of Drama college 
level, incl. CD and children’s theatre. 2 
yrs. as teacher and Dir. of Drama secondary 
level. 2 yrs. as teaching asst. and theatre mgr. 
college level. 11 yrs. direction exp. college, 
secondary, and free-lance. 14 yrs. tech. exp. 
Extensive exp. in professional acting incl. 
stock and radio-TV. Recipient of many 
acting honors and awards. Not interested 
secondary level. 57064 
Director, Actor, Business Manager, Children’s 
Theatre Director, Creative Dramatics, 
Teacher: Man, 35, Single. BA English, MA 
English/Drama, PhD in work, 2 yrs. pro- 
fessional theatre education. 114 yrs. teaching 
exp. college level, and 5 yrs. teaching secon- 
dary level. g yrs. direction exp. college, com- 
munity and professional theatres. Versed 
in tech. theatre. Extensive professional act- 
ing background incl. major films and TV. 
Interested in all theatre, especially college 
and professional theatre school. 57065 


Director, Teacher: Man, 39, Married. BA 
Dramatic Lit. MA Dramatic Art, PhD Theatre 
and Drama. 10 yrs. college teaching exp. 
10 yrs. college direction exp. plus two sea- 
sons summer and professional theatre. 1 
yr. college Technical Director. Presently visit- 
ing lecturer and director at West Coast uni- 
versity. Interested college theatre. 57066 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Graduate 
Asst., Teacher: Man, 25, Single. AB 
Speech, MFA Dramatic Arts (Playwriting) 
compl. in June 57. Radio and TV. Under- 
graduate directing exp. and two seasons 
summer stock as Asst. Director. 3 yrs. as 
student Tech. Dir.; designed and supervised 
set construction for 25 productions summer 
stock. 25 roles summer stock plus varied non- 
professional acting exp. Training film and 
TV work in Army. 57067 


Director, Actor, Music and Dance Director: 
Woman, 21, Single. BA Theatre/Speech, MA 
Speech. 1 yr. teaching exp. jr. college. 1 
season professional theatre direction plus 
TV direction. Undergraduate technical exp. 
Professional acting exp. Camp and college 
Dance Director. Not interested secondary 
level, prefers NE or far West. 57068 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 25, Married. 
BA Speech and Drama, MA Theatre Arts. 
Undergraduate direction exp. Undergraduate 
and graduate tech. exp. College and sum- 
mer stock acting exp. Not interested second- 
ary level. 57069 


Director, Costumer, Teacher: 


Director, Teacher: 
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Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: 


Man, 50, Single. AB English, Philosophy, 
MA Theatre/English, 2 yrs. study direction 
and playwriting. 3 yrs. elementary teaching 
exp., 1 yr. secondary teaching, and 1 yr. 
college teaching. 3 yrs. direction elementary 
level, 1 yr. secondary level direction, plus 
other church and amateur groups. Also 
worked 1 year with NY producer. Pre- 
fers college or community theatre. 57070 
Woman, 26, 
Single. BA Comp. Lit./French, MA Dramatic 
Art, 2 yrs. graduate study Dramatic Art. 2 
yrs. college teaching exp. 2 yrs. student di- 
rection and tech. exp. Puppetry. Prefers col- 
lege or community theatre in South Central 
or Southwest. 57071 


Director, Teacher: Man, 26, Single. BA 


Drama, MA Speech/Drama. Has taught col- 
lege Speech-Radio. Direction exp. at two 
colleges and one community theatre. Techni- 
cal Director and actor for semi-professional 
theatre company. Not interested secondary 
level. 57073 


Director, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Man, 


36, Single. BS Soc. Science/Speech-Drama, 
MA Speech/Drama, plus 12 hrs. graduate 
study. 1 yr. teaching secondary level and 
8 yrs. teaching exp. college level. Has 
taught and directed Radio Drama. 2 yrs. 
direction secondary level and 8 yrs. direction 
exp. college level. Graduate and tech. exp. 
Taught while in Army incl. Speech. Inter- 
ested college theatre. 57074 


Woman, 41, Single. AB 
Social Studics/English, MA_ English/Speech. 
14 yrs. teaching jr. high and 7 yrs. teaching 
exp. secondary level. Has coached school 
dramatics during these years. Also direction 
for local organizations. Prefers college and 
summer theatre in West or NW. 57075 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 


Teacher: Woman, 
24, Single. BA Dramatic and 
Speech, MA Theatre. 1 yr. college teaching 
exp. and 1 summer teaching CD and Dance 
on elementary level. Very extensive under- 
graduate and graduate exp. in direction, 
tech. and acting. Also playwriting (3 pro- 
duced), TV, and dance choreography. Pro- 
fessional acting exp. summer and _ winter 
stock. Not interested secondary level. 57076 


Graduate Assistant 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 22, Single. 


AB English, graduate work in acting and 
Dramatic Arts. Undergraduate and graduate 
direction exp., also acting. 57077 
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Director, Actor, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Creative 
Man, 29, Single. BFA Drama, MA Drama, Dramatics, Music and Dance Director, Gradu- 
candidate for PhD, 2 yrs. teaching exp. col- ate Assistant, Teacher: Woman, 22, Married. 
lege level. 2 yrs. direction exp. college level BA Theatre/Dance, Speech Education, 1 sum- 
plus undergraduate exp. 2 yrs. college tech. mer Children’s Theatre, CD. Practice teach- 
exp. plus 3 seasons summer stock. Extensive ing elementary level. Now Itinerant Recre- 
professional acting exp. incl. TV. 57078 ation Worker with elementary and secondary 

Director, Actor, Technical Director, Costumer, students and teaching drama, CD, folk danc- 
Teacher: Man, 25, Single. BA Speech/ ing, story-telling, puppetry, and arts and 
Drama, MFA Drama. 1 yr. teaching exp. crafts. Undergraduate direction and_ tech. 
secondary level. Graduate and undergradu- exp. Playwriting. Interested in NYC area 
ate direction and tech. exp. 1 season acting only. 57085 
summer stock. Not interested secondary Director, Actor, Music and Dance Director, 
level. 57079 Graduate Assistant, Teacher. Man, 26, Single. 

Has taught acting and interpretation second- 

ary level. 2 yrs. direction exp. Technical 

and acting exp. in this country and Germany. 

Tutoring in German, Russian and Lettish. 

Not interested secondary level. 57086 


Director, Actor, Business Manager, Children’s 
Theatre Director, Creative Dramatics, Gradu- 
ate Assistant, Teacher: Woman, 24, Single. 
BA Speech/Drama, MA Speech/Drama. 
Teaching exp: 1 qtr. college, 1 summer 
YWCA. 1 qtr. college direction plus com- Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: 
munity theatre direction. Tech. exp. Pro- Man, 38, Married. BA Philos /English, MFA 
fessional acting exp. Not _ interested Drama. 4 yrs. teaching college level and 1 yr. 
secondary level. 57080 teaching playwriting and TV _ writing in 

professional school. 5 yrs. as director col- 

lege level and 1 yr. directing summer camp. 

Professional radio acting. 2 yrs. head of col- 

lege drama dept. Has written articles and 

TV scripts now in agent’s hands. 57087 


Director, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Man, 
29, Married. BFA Directing, MFA Directing, 
1 yr. independent study in TV. 2 yrs. teach- 
ing secondary level and 1 yr. teaching art 
institute night school. 2 seasons as director 
summer theatre, and 1 season acting summer  jrector, Actor, Teacher: Man, 26, Married. 
theatre. Not interested secondary level. 57081 BA Speech, MA Theatre, add'l graduate 
study in Theatre and Public Address. 3 yrs. 
teaching exp. college level. 3 yrs. graduate 
direction and 1 semester secondary direction. 
Tech. exp. community theatre. Professional 
and non-professional acting exp. Semi-pro- 


Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 
30, Married. BA Design /Speech, MA Drama, 
PhD Drama (Speech). 8 yrs. exp. teaching 
college level. Tech. exp: 1 yr. college, 2 
seasons summer theatre, plus 4 yrs. under- 
graduate. Direction exp. at 2 universities fessional musician. Not interested secondary 
and 2 summer theatres. Interested college level. 57089 
theatre. 57082 Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 28, Single. BA 

Drama, MFA Drama _ (Directing). 2 yrs. 

teaching professional school college level. 

10 yrs. direction exp. with professional, stock, 

and civic theatres. Considerable tech. exp. 

Professional acting exp. stage, opera, and TV 


ials. N interested secondar 
has played a number of roles in Cape Cod re ee y 


vel. 701 
theatre. Not interested secondary level. level 57099 
57083 Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: 


Man, 28, Married. BA Speech, MA Theatre. 
Teaching exp. secondary level 3 yrs. Direc- 
tion exp. secondary level 3 yrs. Graduate 
tech. exp. Non-professional acting exp. 57091 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Graduate Assistant, Teacher. Woman, 23, 
Single. BA Speech and Drama, MA to be 
compl. June 57. Tech. exp. community 
theatre. Has studied with Lee Strasberg and 


Director, Actor, Costumer, Music and Dance 
Director, Graduate Asst., Teacher: Man, 25, 
Single. AB Speech, MFA Playwriting, Direc- 
tion. Dir. of Drama for Dept. of Parks and 
Recreation. Direction exp: 2 summers com-_ Director: Man, 35, Married. BFA Speech, 
munity theatre, producer-director of one- MA Drama, PhD art. Director of Drama col- 
hour TV drama series, addl. TV direction. lege level, instructor in Drama, _ col- 
Professional radio actor, many graduate roles. lege level. Directed and produced shows in 
Playwriting: 2 plays produced, 3 plays pub- Pacific while Civilian Entertainment Direc- 
lished. Not interested secondary level. 57084 tor for Army. While instructor in Dramatic 


Director: 


CONTACT PLACEMENT NOTICES 


Art, college level, for 3 yrs., directed ex- 
perimental plays and conducted research 
projects in experimental aesthetics. Director 
of civic university theatre and formerly di- 
rected a professional stock company. 2 yrs. 
Assoc. Dir. of university theatre. Taught and 
directed Radio Workshop in summer camp. 
Not interested secondary level. 57092 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Creative Dramatics, Teacher: Woman, 26, 
Single. BA and MA Theatre. Taught 2 
yrs. as fellow and 1 yr. teaching secondary 
level. Graduate and undergraduate direction 
exp. plus 3 yrs. direction light opera com- 
pany. Tech. background community and 
college theatre. Many roles in college pro- 
ductions. Did publicity for summer theatre. 
Worked g yrs. as Asst. in radio station. 57093 


Director, Teacher: Man 36, Divorced. BS Ed./ 
Speech, MA Drama, PhD Theatre. 9 yrs. 
teaching exp. college level. 6 yrs. college di- 
rection exp. Interested college level only. 

57094 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Children’s 


Director, Creative Dramatics, 
Man, 50, Married BS Ed., MA 
Speech’ /English, working on ‘PhD. Has 
completed 50 graduate hours. 10 yrs. teach- 
ing exp. adult education, and 6 yrs. ele- 
mentary and secondary teaching. Background 
of specialized subjects—Speech Correction, 
Cinematography (producing, directing, acting, 
writing), Radio Speech. 11 yrs. direction for 
3 community theatres and 1 yr. direction 
college level. 10 yrs. tech. background. Pro- 
fessional actor stage, films, radio exp. 
Scenario for 4 film studios. Author-com- 
poser of 8 published songs and various verse 
and short stories. Recently completed novel. 
57095 


Theatre 
Teacher: 


Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 


28, Married. AB English /Art, MA Theatre. 
Teaching exp. in 3 colleges. Direction exp. 
in college and community theatres and TV. 
Tech. exp. in 3 colleges, community theatre, 
and TV. Not interested secondary level. 

57096 
Man, 52, Married. AB Latin /Eng- 
lish, MA Classics, PhD Theatre and English. 
Studied 1 yr. professional theatre school. 
Teaching exp. in 5 colleges. 11 yrs. direction 
exp. in 4 colleges. Some tech background, 
and acting exp. in 4 professional companies. 
Interested college level only. 57007 


Director, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Woman, 
31, Single. AB English/Music, MA Drama / 


Director, 


Director, Teacher: 


Director, Teacher: 
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English. 7 yrs. college teaching exp. and 1 
yr. secondary level teaching. 7 yrs. college di- 
rection exp. and 1 yr. secondary level direc- 
tion. Tech. background. 2 summers Exec. 
Sec’'y in summer theatre. Background of music 
and dance. Published 1 article and 2 booklets. 
Particularly interested in locating where 
possible to begin work on PhD. 57098 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 35, Married. 


BA English/Speech-Drama, MA Drama / 
Speech, PhD Drama/Speech. 5 yrs. teaching 
exp. college level. 2 yrs. in college direction. 
Has played approximately 50 roles. 57099 
Technical Director, Children’s 
Theatre Director, Creative Dramatics, Gradu- 
ate Assistant: Woman, 31, Single. BFA 
Theatre Arts, now working toward MFA in 
Directing. 2 yrs. teaching college level, and 
1 yr. teaching in Children’s Theatre. 1 yr. 
secondary level direction, 3 seasons college 
direction, and 1 yr. children’s theatre direc- 
tion. Tech. background and _ professional 
acting background. 57101 


Director, Actor: Woman, 23 Single. BA Art/ 


Drama, working on MA Theatre. 1 yr. teach- 
ing secondary level. Graduate direction and 
tech. exp. Some acting background. 57102 


Woman, 34, Single. AB 


English/History, MA English /Theatre, can- 


didate for PhD Theatre in Aug. 57. 6 yrs. 
teaching college level, and 4 yrs. jr. college. 
Direction exp. in 3 colleges, 1 little theatre 
and 1 opera company. 57103 


Man, 30, Married. AB 
Philosophy, MFA Drama (emphasis on di- 
recting). 2 yrs. as Theatre Director and 
Asst. to producer of museum theatre, direct- 
ing and handling business of drama series 
and professional dance and music events. 1 
season Director of summer theatre. 4 yrs. 
as Production Manager and Tech. Director 
of playhouse with two theatres; head of staff 
of ten, more than 400 performances annually 
of adult and children’s plays and musicals; 
also general supervision of tech. instruction 
of go students. One season as Executive Stage 
Manager and Lighting Designer for star 
system summer stock company. 57104 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Costumer, 


Children’s Theatre Director, Music and 
Dance Director, Teacher: Man, 37, Married. 
AB History/English, MA Drama /Speech, PhD 
Theatre Arts/Eng. Lit. 5 yrs. plus summers 
teaching college level. Direction exp: 4 yrs. 
college treatre and 2 summers, 5 yrs. profes- 
sional direction. 11 yrs. tech. background. 
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25 roles in professional stage, radio and film, Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 


mostly in NYC. Particularly interested in 
college or community theatre program. 57105 
Director, Actor, Creative Dramatics: Woman, 
Single. BS Theatre and Interp., MA to be 
compl. summer 57. 1 yr. teaching and di- 
recting Jr. college. 4 yrs. teaching and di- 
recting secondary level. 414 yrs. teaching ele- 
mentary level. Professional acting exp. with 
two summer theatres. Not interested second- 
ary level. 57106 
Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Creative Dramatics: Woman, 37, Single. 2% 
yrs. college study in Drama, Music, Radio, 
and special professional study in Acting, 
Dance, Speech, and Make-up with out- 
standing teachers. 10 yrs. teaching CD, dra- 
matics, rhythms, and music on elementary 
level. Has directed since 1949 in five theatres. 
Very extensive professional acting background, 
including 4 theatres, Shakespeare Festival, 
children’s theatre, 3 TV shows, and 4 tour 
shows, emphasis on children’s shows. Com- 
posed, arranged, and played music for a 
number of professional productions. 57107 
Director, | Costumer, 
BFA Industrial 


Director, Technical 
Teacher: Man, 33, Single. 


Design/Painting. 5 yrs. direction exp. with 


2 theatres. 11 yrs. tech. exp. with 5 theatres. 
Extensive theatre design and construction 
background. Not interested secondary level. 

57108 
Director, Teacher: Woman, 25, Single. BA 
English, MA expected June 56 Speech. 1 
yr. teaching college assistantship. 1 yr. col- 
lege direction. Also graduate tech. exp. In- 
terested college, secondary, or private school 
position. 57109 
Director, Actor, Music and Dance Director, 
Teacher: Man, 27, Single. BA English/Edu- 
cation, MFA expected June 57 Dramatic Arts. 
1 semester practice teaching secondary level. 
1 yr. off-B’way direction exp., and 4 yrs. di- 
recting Special Services. Also tech. back- 
ground. Professional acting exp. Back- 
ground includes opera and musical theatre. 
Not interested secondary level. * 57111 
Director, Teacher: Man, 45, Single. AB Eng- 
lish/Public Speaking, MA Drama and 
Theatre. 2 yrs. add’l graduate study. 2 yrs. 
teaching college level and 2 yrs. teaching asst. 
college theatre workshop. 3 yrs. teaching 
secondary level. 4 yrs. direction college 
theatre and 8 yrs. direction community 
theatre. Tech. exp. and professional acting 
background. Not interested secondary 
level. 57112 


Director, Actor, Teacher: 


Director, Teacher: 


Teacher: Man, 28, Married. BA English 
Lit/Drama, MA Dramatic Arts, 2 yrs. add'l. 
graduate study Speech and Dramatic Lit. 
Able to teach TV and Children’s Theatre as 
well as other theatre and speech subjects. 3 
yrs. graduate direction. Varied professional 
acting exp. Not interested secondary level. 

57113 
Man, 32, Married. 
BFA English Lit., MFA Directing, working on 
doctorate. 11 yrs. direction exp. for 8 
theatres incl. 4 yrs. college direction, also pro- 
fessional, stock and civic theatres. 4 yrs. 
college teaching, and 1 yr. teaching profes- 
sional school. Professional acting exp. Not 
interested secondary level. 57114 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Children’s 


Theatre Director, Music and Dance Director, 
Teacher: Man, 35, Married. BA Theatre / 
Speech, Radio-TV, MA  Theatre/  Ra- 
dio-TV, Speech, working on PhD Theatre, 
Radio-TV, Speech. 1 yr. and 1 summer teach- 
ing college level, 3 yrs teaching secondary 
level, 1 yr. teaching elementary and children’s 
theatre. 1 summer college direction, 3 yrs. 
college undergraduate and graduate direction, 
2 yrs. direction secondary level, 1 yr. com- 
munity theatre direction, 2 yrs. US Army 
Entertainment Director. Tech. exp. equiva- 
lent to direction exp. Professional acting 


and singing exp. 57115 


Director, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: Man, 29, 


Married. BA Drama, MFA Directing, Acting. 
Undergraduate directing in German univer- 
sity and directing of several plays secondary 
level. Tech. exp. in college and community 
theatres since 1947. Active leader of youth 
social and education activities. 57117 


Woman, 34, Single. BA 
Drama, MS Drama, PhD Drama. 2 yrs. 
teaching and Technical Asst. college level. 
Varied direction and tech. exp. college and 
civic theatre. Interested college theatre. 
57118 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Children’s 


Theatre Director, Music and Dance Director, 
Teacher: Man, 29, Single. BA English/ 
French, MA _ Speech/English, PhD Speech / 
English. 6 yrs. teaching college level and 2 
yrs. teaching CD elementary level. Can teach 
voice in addition to Drama, Speech, and 
English courses. Direction exp: 2 yrs. col- 
lege level, 1 season summer theatre, 1 yr. 
student direction, other community direction. 
1 yr. tech. exp. college level, extensive tech. 


CONTACT PLACEMENT NOTICES 


exp. as undergraduate and graduate. Not 
interested secondary level. 57119 


Director, Costumer, Children’s Theatre Direc- 
tor: Woman, 53, Single. BA English/General 
Lit. MFA. A rich and varied background 
of direction, tech. and teaching in college, 
professional and community theatres since 
1927. Has served as Head of Drama Dept. 
Author of 3 produced musicals and of a num- 
ber of published articles. Unusual qualifica- 
tions. 57120 
Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: 
Man, 25, Married. AB Speech and English, 
MA Theatre. 4 yrs. college teaching. 2 
yrs college directing plus 1 yr. undergraduate. 
4 yrs. college tech. exp. plus 4 yrs. under- 
graduate tech. exp. Not interested second- 
ary level. 57121 


Director, Technical Director, Costumer, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Director, Teacher: Woman, 
22, Single. BA Speech and Drama, MA 
Speech and Drama. Directed 10 plays a sea- 
son at summer camp for g years., also under- 
graduate direction. 5 yrs. graduate and 
undergraduate tech. exp. plus summer camp 
and secondary school tech. Has been work- 
ing in CT since 5 yrs. old. Besides camp 
work, started a summer Children’s Theatre 
for a university. Not interested secondary 
level. 57122 


Director: Man, 42, Married. BA _ English/ 
Speech, MA Theatre, PhD Theatre. 7 yrs. 
college direction and 3 yrs. direction com- 
munity theatre. 11 yrs. teaching college 
level plus summers, and 2 yrs secondary level. 
Author of a number of published articles. 
Not interested secondary level. 57123 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: 
Man, 24, Married. BA History/Drama, MA 
Drama. 2 yrs. graduate direction. Founded 
and directed summer theatre. 1 yr. graduate 
teaching. Tech. exp. parallels directing exp. 
Studied and directed 1 yr. in England. Acting 
in college, summer stock, civic theatres, and 
TV. Not interested secondary level. 57124 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Creative Dramatics: Man, 49, Married. BA 
Drama, MA Drama, 120 hrs. on PhD, 1 sum- 
mer professional theatre school. 12 yrs. 
college direction, 15 yrs. civic theatre direc- 
tion. 12 yrs. college teaching (4 yrs. head of 
dept.) and 4 yrs. and g summers teaching 
professional theatre. 12 seasons directing 
summer theatre in 8 theatres. 57125 


Director, Technical Director, Teacher: Man 


49, Married. AB Speech/Drama, MA Speech / 
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Drama, PhD Dramatic Art. 14 yrs. teaching 
college as Dept. Head, and 11 yrs. teaching 
secondary level. Direction and tech. exp. 
equal teaching. Not interested secondary 
level. Several articles published. 57126 


Director, Teacher: Man, 28, Married. AB 
Speech-Drama, MA Dramatic Art/Speech, 
working on PhD in Theatre Arts. Teaching 
exp: 2 yrs. secondary level, 2 yrs. college on 
assistantship, 2 yrs. college as Dept Chair- 
man, and 1 yr. abroad on Fulbright. 4 yrs. 
college direction, 2 yrs. direction secondary 
level, and 2 yrs. civic theatre direction. Tech. 


exp. equivalent to direction. Also pro- 
fessional acting background. Not _inter- 
ested secondary level. 57127 


Director, Actor, Technical Director, Costumer, 
Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: Man, 
37, Married. BFA and MA Speech and 
Drama. 7 yrs. college teaching exp. 4 yrs. 
college direction. 7 yrs. college tech. Pro- 
fessional acting exp. Prefers to locate in 
West. Not interested secondary level. 57128 


Director, Actor, Children’s Theatre Director, 
Dance Director: Man, 32, Single. BA Drama, 
Speech, MFA Drama, Speech. g yrs. direction 
community theatre, 1 yr. professional theatre 
direction, direction of drama and dance 4 
sessions summer theatre. Professional act- 
ing exp. 3 yrs. teaching professional theatre 
school. 57129 

Director, Technical Director: Man, 45, Mar- 
ried. BS Speech Ed., MA Speech, add’l gradu- 
ate study Theatre and Interp. 7 yrs. college 
direction and tech. exp. 8 yrs. teaching col- 
lege level. Professional acting exp. Inter- 
ested college theatre. 57130 

Director, Teacher: Woman, 36, Married. BA 
Speech, MA Dramatic Arts, PhD Speech and 
Dramatic Arts. 10 yrs. college teaching 
(incl. 1 yr. as Director of Theatre), also 
graduate fellowship teaching and 2 yrs. 
teaching secondary level. Direction is the 
same as teaching exp. plus 1 season directing 
summer stock. Interested college theatre. 

57131 

Director, Actor, Technical Director, Teacher: 
Man, 33, Married. BS Civil Eng., MA Drama/ 
Speech, PhD Theatre Communications. 
Teaching exp: 4 yrs. college level, 1 yr. adult 
education, 1 summer college, and 1 yr. as 
college Tech. Asst. 2 yrs. college direction, and 
direction of 4 theatres—community, sum- 
mer, municipal. 4 yrs. and 1 summer tech. 
exp. Professional acting exp., incl. radio 
and TV. Not interested secondary level. 

57132 
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Teacher: Man, 27, 
Single. BS Geology / Chemistry, MFA 
Drama Production. Graduate direction and 
tech. exp. Not interested secondary level. 

57133 

Director, Graduate Asst., Teacher: Man, 27, 
Single. BS English-Speech, MFA Dramatic 
Art-Speech, 1 summer add’l. graduate study. 
5 yrs. teaching and direction secondary level. 
Also 2 yrs. directing community theatre. 

57134 

Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 28, Single. 
BFA Drama, MA Drama. Teaching college 
level since Feb. ’54. Direction exp: 3g yrs. 
college, 1 season professional, also under- 
graduate and graduate direction. Many 
roles in professional, children’s, and sum- 
mer theatres. Prefers West. Not interested 
secondary level. 57135 

Director, Technical Director, Graduate Assist- 
ant: Man, 23, Married. BS Speech/Drama, 
MA Speech/Drama. Direction exp: 1 yr. 
college, 2 seasons summer theatre, under- 
graduate and graduate direction of lab and 
music theatre. Tech. exp. the same as di- 
rection. 57136 


Director, Actor, 


Tech. exp. Interested college theatre. 


Director, Actor, Business Manager, Technical 
Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Cre- 
ative Dramatics, Graduate Assistant, Teacher: 
Man, 26, Single. BFA Drama _ Ed./Speech 
and Natural Sc., 2 yrs. graduate study. 2 yrs. 
college direction exp. plus 1 yr. graduate 
direction. 3 summers of stock tech. exp. 
Professional acting exp. 57137 

Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 

25, Single. BS Speech, finishing MA. Gradu- 

ate and undergraduate direction exp. 3 

yrs. student tech. and 2 yrs. professional tech- 

nician. 2 yrs. community theatre Tech. Dir. 

Tech. Dir. for many production both college 

and civic theatre. Interested college and com- 

munity theatre. 57139 


Director, Teacher, Actor: Man, 33, Married. 
Acting/Directing, MFA  Directing/ 
Theatre Education. 1 term teaching college 
speech, and 4% yrs. teaching USAF and Air 
Nat'l Guard. g yrs. graduate direction, 1 
season direction community theatre, also di- 
rected 2 plays and 13 radio shows for USAF. 
Many professional and _ non-professional 
roles. Would prefer to locate near an 
Air Nat'l Guard unit. 57140 


Director, Children’s 
Theatre Director, Teacher: Man, 33, Mar- 
ried. BS and MS Speech. 6 yrs. teaching 
college level plus two summers, 2 yrs. teach- 


Director, 


Director, Technical 
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ing secondary level. Tech. exp. 6 yrs. col- 
lege plus 8 summers, also undergraduate 
tech. exp. Not interested secondary level. 
57141 

Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 24, Married. 
BA Theatre, MFA Directing. 2 yrs. graduate 
directing, 4 yrs. undergraduate directing and 

1 summer camp. Tech. background. Pro- 
fessional acting exp. Not interested’ second- 
ary level. 57142 
Director, Teacher: Man, 43, Married. AB 
English/History, MA English, PhD Speech 
and RQrama/English Lit. 15 yrs. teaching 
college level, 13 yrs. direction college level 
with equal tech. exp. 57143 
Director, Teacher: Man, 39, Married. BA 
Drama-Speech, MA _ Theatre, considerable 
work on PhD. 8 yrs. teaching college plus 1 
summer and 1 yr. as Grad. Asst., incl. Radio. 
Directing exp. the same as teaching. ‘Tech. 
Dir. summer stock 1 season, also I yr. and 
2 summers add'l. tech. exp. Has directed 
go productions incl. musicals and children’s 
Not interested secondary level. 57144 
Man, 


plays. 
Director, Technical Director, ‘Teacher: 
31, Single. BA Drama-Social Science, MA 
Speech-Drama, 1 yr. add’l. grad. work. 1 yr. 
teaching college level and 6 yrs. teaching 
secondary level. 6 yrs. directing secondary 
level and 1 summer college level. Tech. 
exp. the same as direction plus little theatre 
and undergraduate exp. 57145 
Director, Teacher: Man, 43, Single. AB 
Drama, MA Drama, 1 yr. add'l graduate work 
Drama. 11 yrs. teaching college level. g yrs. 
college direction plus 2 seasons summer 
theatre. Add’l. tech. exp. in two other 
theatres. 57146 
Director, Technical Director, Creative Drama- 
tics, Teacher: Man, 29, Single. BA Speech 
(Theatre), MA Speech (Theatre). 4 yrs. 
teaching college level and 5 summers teaching 
CD elementary & secondary levels. Has 
directed 5 major shows, 6 children’s shows, 
3 operas and 1 musical plus undergrad. di- 
rection exp. 6 yrs. Lighting Director and 
Designer for 36 major shows and 40 circular. 
Professional acting exp. interested 
secondary level. 57147 
Director, Actor: Man, 28, Married. BA His- 
tory/Drama, MFA Playwriting/Directing, 
add’l. grad. work Theatre. 1 yr. college 
teaching, and 1 yr. teaching in two profes- 
sional schools. 1 yr. Asst. Dir. of Theatre 
college theatre, and 1 yr. opera direction. 
Many professional roles in theatres and films. 
Not interested in secondary level. 57149 


CONTACT PLACEMENT NOTICES 


Director, Technical Director (esp. lighting), 
Children’s Theatre Director: Man, 49, Mar- 
ried. AB Speech, Theatre, MA _ Speech, 
Theatre, add’l. grad. study. 6 yrs. teaching 
college level and 16 yrs. teaching secondary 
level. 6 yrs. direction college level, 16 yrs. 
direction secondary level, and 4 yrs. TV 
direction as Production Facilities Dir. Tech. 
exp. equal to direction. Exp. with boys 
camps, YMCA, Boy Scouts, religious groups. 
Only reason for moving to find suitable cli- 
mate for asthmatic children. 57150 

Director, Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: 
Man, 29, Married. BA Theatre, MFA 
Theatre. Has taught acting classes for one 
community theatre and Park Recreation. 
Direction at 1 little theatre. Professional 
TV acting exp. 

Director, Creative Dramatics, Children’s Theatre 
Director, Teacher: Woman, 51, Single. BA 
English/Speech-Interp., MA  Drama-Interp., 
add'l. graduate study here and abroad. 17 
yrs. teaching college level and 1 yr. secondary 
level. Teach Children’s Theatre, CD, interp. 
children’s lit, story telling, etc. 6 yrs. Manag- 
ing Director civic theatre incl. supervision of 
tech. 13 yrs. direction college level, 1 yr. di- 
rection US Army shows, 3 yrs. direction other 

Also 

Supervisor of 


57151 


theatre, and 4 yrs. direction radio-TV. 


camp dramatics counselor, 
Drama for recreation centers, conducted 
workshops for church and Scout groups. 
Editor of magazine children’s section 2 yrs., 
consultant for Encyclopedia Britannica films. 


57152 


TECHNICAL DIRECTORS 

Technical Director: Man, 31, Married. BA in 
Drama, MFA with concentration in tech. 
theatre (lighting-design-construction). Con- 
siderable collegiate teaching exp. in tech. as- 
Work with commercial lighting com- 
Interested in college or community 
57003 


pects. 
panies. 
theatre. 

See DiREcTORs: 

57004, 57005. 

Technical Director, Costumer, Teacher: Wom- 
an, 25, Single. BA in Speech-Drama, MA 
in Drama. 2 yrs. tech. exp. 1 Summer pro- 
fessional teaching. Interested in college or 
community theatre. 57008 

See DiIREcTORs: 

57010, 57013, 57014. 

Technical Director, Graduate Asst., Teacher: 
Man, 22, Married. AB Drama. 1 yr. college 
teaching exp. Varied tech. exp. since 1953. 
Interested in college level only. 57019 


See Directors: 

57020, 57021, 57029, 57030, 57032. 

Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 27, Mar- 
ried. BS and MA Speech. Teaching exp: 2 
yrs. elementary, 3 yrs. undergraduate and 
graduate Asst., and 6 yrs. secondary. Under- 
graduate and graduate tech. exp., and 1 
yr. tech. secondary level. Also direction and 
acting exp. 57933 

See Directors: 

57939, 57040, 57041. 

Technical Director, Costumer, Creative Dra- 
matics, Graduate Asst., Teacher: Woman, 23, 
Single. AB Theatre, MA Theatre to be 
comp. June ’57. 2 yrs. teaching fellow. 2 
yrs. tech. college exp. plus 1 summer. In- 
terested college, community and summer 
theatre. 57945 

See Directors: 

57048, 57050, 57053, 57054, 
57060, 57061, 57066, 57067. 
Technical Director, Costumer, Teacher: Man, 
Married. AB  English/Speech/History, MA 
Theatre. g yrs. secondary teaching exp. and 
7 yrs. college teaching. Tech. exp: 4 yrs. 
touring, 2 yrs. Prop. Asst. in university, and 
t yrs. Tech. Dir. and Designer in University. 
Interested college or community theatre. 

57072 


57056, 57057. 


See DIRECTORS: 
57079, 57082, 
57105, 57108. 

Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 38, Mar- 
ried. BA Theatre Arts, MFA Dramatic Art. 
Tech. exp: 5 yrs. college undergraduate and 
graduate, 1 yr. college and 2 yrs. TV. 1 yr. 
teaching and 2 yrs. directing college level. 
Capable of setting up and organizing a de- 
partment technically. Not interested 
secondary level. 57110 

See DrREcTORs: 

57115. 

Technical Director: Man, 34, Married. BA 
Speech and Drama, MA Speech. 4 yrs. col- 
lege tech. exp. plus TV tech. and 2 summers 
“y” theatre. 5 yrs. teaching college. level. 
Some direction. Not interested secondary 
level. 57116 

See Directors: 

57119, 57121, 57122, 57124, 
57130 57132, 57136, 57137, 
57145» 57147» 57150. 


57991, 57095, 57096, 57101, 


57128, 
57141, 


COSTUMERS 
See DiREcTors: 
57002, 57020, 
57105, 57108, 


57971, 
57122, 


57941, 
57120, 
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57979, 57084, 
57128. 
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See TECHNICAL DrIRECTORS: 
57008, 57045, 57072. 

Costumer: Woman, 23, Single. BA Speech, 
MFA Dramatic Art. 1 yr. teach. exp. Cos- 
tumer g yrs. at 2 universities. Direction, tech. 
and acting exp. Not interested secondary 
level. 57023 

Teacher: Woman, 26, Single. BA Drama, MA 
Theatre. 4 yrs. teaching CD elementary level. 
3 yrs. church direction, and 1 yr. di- 
rection in children’s theatre. Undergraduate 
and graduate tech. exp. 1 yr. as costumiere 
in children’s theatre. Interested college 
theatre. 57062 

Costumer, Children’s Theatre Director, Music 
and Dance Director: Woman, 51, Single. BS 
Phy. Ed/Dance, MA Phy. Ed/Dance, EdD 
Dance/Drama. Assoc. Prof. and Dir. of PE 
and Dance. Also background of Dance 
teaching in 3 add'l. colleges. 13 yrs. exp. 
directing dance production. College and 
theatre tech. exp. As professional dancer, 
teacher and choreographer has collaborated 
with Drama Depts. in 4 colleges. Also exp. 
children’s theatre. Danced at Bennington 
Festival. 57138 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

See Directors: 
57001, 57001, 
57021, 57024, 
57939, 57041, 
57957, 57064, 
57083, 57085, 
57101, 57105, 
57119, 57120, 57122, 57125, 
57137, 57141, 57147, 57150, 

See TrcHNiIcAL 
57945 

See CosTUuMERs: 

57138, 57062. 

Children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: Woman, 
25, Single. BS Speech, finishing MA. 3 yrs. 
teaching exp. elementary level and 1 yr. 
college seminar in CD. 4 yrs. Tech. exp. 
Add’l. exp. with children and CD. 57012 

Children’s Theatre Director: Man, 25, Single. 
AB Speech/Theatre, MA Children’s Theatre. 
Directing exp. college and professional since 
1953. Tech. exp. since 1947. Prefers West 
Coast. 57153 

Children’s Theatre Director, Actor, Teacher: 
Woman, 25, Single. BA Hist./Engl., MFA 
Dramatic Arts. 1 summer teaching college 
level. 1 yr. direction community theatre 
and Y, plus undergraduate direction. Pro- 
fessional radio acting exp. Radio-TV copy- 
writer and Continuity Director. 57148 


57018, 
57028, 
57949, 
57079, 
57095» 
57113, 
57128, 
57151, 


57020, 
57931, 
57952, 
57080, 
57100, 
57115, 
57129, 
57152. 


57907, 
57025, 
57942, 
57005, 
57087, 
57106, 


57011 
57026, 
57048, 
57070, 
57093, 


57107, 
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GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 


See 
57017, 57018, 
57949, 57064, 
57080, 57081, 
57098, 57100, 
57137- 

See TECHNICAL DIRECTORS: 
57919, 57045- 

See DIRECTORS: 

57024, 57026, 57052, 
57085, 57086, 57098, 
57115, 57119, 57129- 

See CosTUMER: 
57138. 

See DiREcToRs: 
57001, 57005, 
57024, 57935, 
57052, 57057, 57059, 57064, 57065, 57067, 
57068, 57073, 57074, 57076, 57078, 57081, 
57084, 57087, 57090, 57092, 57093, 57095- 

See TECHNICAL DIRECTOR: 

57116. 


57028, 
57974, 
57084, 
57117, 


57038, 
57076, 
57085, 
57134, 


57024, 
57067, 
57083, 
57101, 


57012, 
57043, 


57013, 
57051, 


57010, 
57036, 


57011, 
57040, 


TV Director and Writer, Teacher: AB Eng- 
lish, MFA Speech and Drama, PhD Speech 
and Theatre Arts: Man, 36, Married. 4 yrs. 
instructor college level, 4 yrs. asst. pro- 
fessor. 2 yrs. undergraduate direction, 4 
yrs. graduate direction exp. Tech. and 
professional acting exp., incl. radio and TV. 
Extensive writing exp., 9 plays produced, 
about go pieces published. Wide back- 
ground of varied exp. in theatre, writing, and 
fine arts. Concerned principally in finding 
“interesting” position. 57037 


OTHER 


Teacher: Man, 34, Married. AB English, 
MFA Playwriting. War-blinded vet with 
all college work done after loss of sight. 
Can teach Theatre, English, History, Sociol- 
ogy. Interest in prep. school or college level. 

57015 

Teacher: Man, 27, Married. BA _ Drama, 
MA Drama, working on PhD. 1 yr. teaching 
exp. college level. Some direction and tech. 
exp. 2 yrs. motion picture photography US 
Army. Interested college level. 57047 

Teacher: Man, 33, Single. BA Speech, MA 
to be compl. June 57. 6 yrs. teaching exp. 
secondary level and 1 yr. adult night school. 
Direction secondary level and community 
theatre. Also wide professional and non- 
professional acting background. Interested 
college theatre. 57088 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Walter H. Walters, Editor 


SOCIAL GROWTH THROUGH 
PLAY PRODUCTION. By Jack 
Simos. New York: Association Press, 
1957; Xilit+192. $3.75. 

It is a real loss to the arts, to the fields 
of education, social work, mental health 
and above all to the theatre that the 
author, Jack Simos, passed away ap- 
proximately two weeks before the pub- 
lication of this book, at the early age of 
forty-five. For this is a contribution 
which undoubtedly will be felt for a 
long time to come. 

The author was trained both in the 
areas of education and social work. His 
skill in the theatre was primarily one 
based upon sound principles of the 
stage gained through his rich exper- 
iences, plus a refined understanding of 
humans obtained through his own spe- 
cialties. As the reader is taken through 
rehearsal steps, direction problems, and 
other details of producing a play, he 
soon senses the creative process inherent 
in the relationship between teacher or 
director and the social and emotional 
development of all participants. 

Social Growth Through Play Pro- 
duction broadens the base of possibil- 
ities in the traditional forms of drama. 
Particularly is this true, since one of 
the author’s main areas of work in 
drama was with young people. He ad- 
dresses himself to all who are interested 
in the helping process with individuals. 
He was especially interested in those 
who participated in determining pro- 
grams and activities for normal adults 
and older adolescents. 

Mr. Simos explains the step-by-step 
process of directing a play while ob- 


taining maximum learning results and 
a high degree of stimulation along with 
the achievement of artistic success. The 
author never loses sight of the limita- 
tions and possibilities of the partic- 
ipant’s abilities. Concrete examples are 
drawn from various settings. Among the 
examples cited are a community center, 
college, and treatment center. Obvious 
lessons can easily be transferred to the 
legitimate stage with certain modifica- 
tions. 

The author’s first contact with drama 
was quite accidental. Back in the sombre 


- days of the depression of the ’go’s, while 


still a salesman, Mr. Simos became in- 
terested in a “little theatre” group in a 
midwestern city. Enjoying their pleas- 
ant conversations, he soon became busi- 
ness manager for the group, and later 
began to act and direct. The fascination 
of the theatre eventually became com- 
bined and integrated with his skill in 
helping emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents. 

Drama to Mr. Simos was viewed not 
only as a form of beneficial recreation- 
al activity but also as a rich source 
from which to draw knowledge of hu- 
man behavior. In this respect he points 
up the influence of the great critic Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére and his representa- 
tion of will in conflict with the forces 
around us. 


The author is careful to explain the 
word “therapy” within the context of 
his thesis. Because of the dynamics and 
similarities inherent in the curative and 
therapeutic effects of play participation 
and its ego involvement there has been 
a tendency among some to align psycho- 
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therapy with drama without carefully 
defining their goals and _ purposes. 
Double caution is always necessary 
whenever such seductively fruitful com- 
parisons are present. The author is very 
careful in differentiating between psy- 
chodrama and honest-to-goodness play 
production. It is really a pitiful experi- 
ence to observe workers who are special- 
ists in drama “‘psychologizing” the the- 
atre without any knowledge of psychol- 
ogy. The same holds true for the op- 
posite error. 

In passing, it can be suggested that a 
specialist in one field who endeavors 
to use his specialty as the sole criterion 
for becoming a specialist in another field 
without knowing anything about the 
latter is in a constant state of reductio 
ad absurdum. We can energetically say 
tant mieux that Mr. Simos made a point 
of clarifying his concepts for the field 
of drama. In doing this he combines an 
interdisciplinary approach with an un- 
derstanding of drama as a creative 
process. 

Social Growth Through Play Pro- 
duction is just that. The excellent doc- 
umentation, bibliography, and simple 
style of writing makes this work a fit- 
ting testimony to a short life devoted 
to creative activities and humanitarian- 
ism. The theatre is made rich through 
this contribution. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles City College 


DRAMATICS THE YEAR ROUND. 
Selected and Edited by Samuel J. Cit- 
ron. New York: United Synagogue 
Commission on Jewish Education, 
1956; 543- 
One of the uphill tasks of the teacher, 

summer camp counsellor, or club leader 

who is asked to present a drama _ pro- 
gram is the problem of finding suitable 
material. For many years, the Jewish 


7.50. 
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Education Committee of New York, 
Inc., has been beseiged with calls for 
help in finding fresh material with 
Jewish content for the traditional hol- 
idays. Samuel J. Citron, Consultant for 
School Dramatics, Jewish Education 
Committee and Director of the Jewish 
Children’s Theatre, New York City, has 
undertaken to meet the demand in this 
volume containing over fifty plays, 
many of which have been written by 
Mr. Citron. 

This useful collection covers the cal- 
endar of Jewish Holidays beginning 
with the Jewish New Year, Rosh Ha- 
shanah and ending with Tishah B’av. 
There are eleven Hanukah plays! In- 
cluded also are plays celebrating con- 
firmation, graduation, and the National 
holidays such as Thanksgiving, Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s birthdays, In- 
dependence Day in Israel and the 
United States. The material is very flex- 
ible and simple to produce. An idea of 
the adaptability of the material to the 
many situations which call for drama 
is found in the length of the pieces 
which vary from three minutes to a 
half-hour, ranging from choral read- 
ings to a charming Passover monologue, 
from dramatic ceremonial services to 
musical dramas. Most helpful are the 
references to source material which in- 
clude publishers of plays of Jewish in- 
terest and a fine list of song books. 

By and large, the material is of a 
higher quality than can be found in 
other available anthologies of  chil- 
dren’s plays with Jewish content. The 
treatment of most of the plays retains 
contemporary immediacy without sac- 
rificing the richness of the material. 
The dramatization based on a story by 
I. L. Peretz creates a nostalgic sense of 
the East European Hassidim. I would 
have liked to have found included in 
the anthology more such folk material 
or plays based on the Chelm stories, or 
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to have found the beautiful trio of 
plays from Arnold Perl’s “World of 
Sholom Aleichem.” 

This collection might have served a 
larger audience had the significance of 
the Jewish holidays been explained. 
Alas, sometime even the best Jews 


among us must be reminded. 


MuriEL SHARON 
YM YWHA, New York City 


THE MODERN THEATRE. Vol. 5. 
Edited with notes by Eric Bentley. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., pp. 310. $0.95. 


This is the fifth of a series of Anchor 
Books edited by Mr. Bentley. In mak- 
ing these plays available in inexpensive 
volumes, the editor and the publisher 
are performing a highly commendable 
service in supplementing existing col- 
lections of modern drama. By approach- 
ing the plays as “English versions” Mr. 
Bentley is attempting to gain readers 
and productions for modern plays which 
are not easily accessible—a laudable 
purpose. 

This volume contains five plays: The 
Marriage by Nikolai Gogol, Danton’s 
Death by Georg Biichner, Escurial by 
Michel de Ghelderode, Medea by Jean 
Anouilh, and Cock-A-Doodle Dandy by 
Sean O’Casey. 


Anouilh follows the basic facts of 
the Medea legend but gives the ma- 
terial his own stamp as he develops the 
drama of the fated and incompatible 
lovers who are destroyed by their pow- 
erful drives, Medea’s for self-realization 
and Jason’s for humility and oblivion. 
This is the first publication of the play 
in English, which in itself makes this 
volume worthwhile. Escurial, believed 
to be another first, with its highly the- 
atrical inversion of King and Clown, 
turns to an ironic and macabre thriller 
as marital infidelity leads to two 
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deaths, which the King evaluates by 
saying, “A queen, Father, is not hard 
to find, but a clown. . .” Within the 
dream-world of Cock-A-Doodle Dandy, 
Sean O'Casey pits the characters with 
a joy for life against the proponents of 
puritanism to achieve excellent satire, 
culminated by having those with a lust 
for life flee ‘““T'o a place where life re- 
sembles life more than it does here.” 
This play obviously presents no prob- 
lem of adaptation and the English ver- 
sions of the other two seem highly sat- 
isfactory for the library, for students of 
drama, and prospective producers. 

The inclusion of Danton’s Death is 
open to question although Mr. Bentley 
presumably reasoned that this transla- 
tion was of sufficient merit to warrant 
repetition since he had already anthol- 
ogized another version of the play. On 
the former occasion, Mr. Bentley called 
attention to the richness of the dialogue. 
This version, however, has simplified 
the language, perhaps achieving greater 
clarity but weakening the richness. Fur- 
thermore, this version. is of such a 
British flavor that it would be inappro- 
priate for production in the United 
States without re-editing. Such phrases 
as “I shan’t make a muck of it,” “Poor 
blighter,” “We ruddy well did” and 
other instances lead one to question the 
inclusion of this version even though it 
may have value for collating with other 
versions. 

Mr. Bentley's version of The Mar- 
riage can best be considered in relation 
to his own note in volume one and 
two of this series. There he writes: 

To translate a funny line with an unfunny 
one can scarcely be described as fidelity to the 
text; yet, in order to translate a funny line 
with another funny line, the translator has 
to invent something of his own. Scholars will 
say he has distorted the author. They are 
right, but theirs is an impotent rightness; 
they provide no workable alternative. 


Having the play more readily available 
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than hitherto is advantageous, yet the 
producer should approach this version 
with caution. First, Mr. Bentley utilizes 
paraphrases of Shakespeare such as “A 
wife, a wife, my kingdom for a wife,” 
and such cumbersome phrases as “What 
d’ye call ’ems,” “Thingummyjigs,” “Cut 
the Cackle,” and “Trouser strap is un- 
done.” This last line is clarified by a 
footnote, something which is hardly 
effective in production. Secondly, the 
editor’s note calls attention to the fact 
that the character Starikov has been 
eliminated because he has no lines and 
because the Anglo-American audience 
would not grasp the significance of such 
a character. Perhaps if he were more 
familiar with what a perceptive director 
can achieve through the utilization of 
such a character, Mr. Bentley would 
not be in such haste to alter the play’s 
structure by his removal. 

Without embarking on a discussion 
of the problems of preparing a script 
for production, it is possible to respect 
many of Mr. Bentley’s selections and 
to compliment him highly for his serv- 
ice to modern drama for the publica- 
tion of this volume. Yet one cannot fol- 
low his attacks on his “straw man,” 
the scholarly translator, without point- 
ing out that Mr. Bentley in the English 
version he prepared has managed to 
translate a “funny line” with an “un- 
funny line.” 

In spite of the questionable inclusion 
of two of the plays, this still is an ex- 
cellent anthology and the editor and 
publishers deserve great credit for con- 
tinuing to make available plays other- 
wise unattainable. 

DELMAR E. SoLEM 
University of Miami 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By Edward Gordon Craig. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1956; pp. xxiii+ 


296. $4.75. 
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This reprint (by no means a cheap 
one), a photographic replica of the 
beautiful pages of the original of 1911, 
is as thrilling and up-to-date as if it had 
been written yesterday. After the orac- 
ular tone is pooh-poohed, after the 
jealous barbs of Lee Simonson are 
laughed away, this book still remains 
the great book of prophecy, the testa- 
ment of new principles of twentieth 
century theatre. 


Here is the first full-throated cry from 
the housetops that there is an art of the 
theatre. It is not an art of interpreting 
literature, and Craig is quite willing 
to drive the literary playwright out 
completely, It is not the art of painting, 
and Craig will have nothing of the 
painter. It is not the display of the per- 
sonality of the actor, and Craig got so 
angry at the personal display of the 
actors of his day that he wrote a famous 
essay pointing out that iiber-marionettes 
(after Nietzsche’s Ubermensch) would 
be far better actors. It is not the art of 
reproducing life or nature, and Craig 
would gladly banish such petty “life” 
to strive for some “noble artificiality.” 
Above all, the art of the theatre is an 
art of movement, of color, of poetry, of 
nobility—of style. Almost at the same 
moment that Cezanne is working out 
new concepts of space and color, Louis 
Sullivan new concepts of functional lin- 
tels and supports, Isadora Duncan new 
concepts of creative movement, and 
Adolphe Appia new concepts of stage 
space and light—Craig is insisting that 
we be no longer slaves to the printed 
play, slaves to the vulgar illusions of 
nature, but boldly build a noble cre- 
ative art out of the imaginative use of 
action, voice, line, color, and rhythm. 


Here is the basic theory of the mod- 
ern director—the theory underlying all 
our drama schools—that the theatre is 
not a haphazard assembly of many 
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crafts, but one unified art of the theatre, 
and that anyone—playwright or di- 
rector—who sees it as a whole must 
have practiced all the separate crafts 
and know how to design all of them so 
that they make their contribution to 
one finished, unified whole. The nine- 
teenth century dramatic studios all con- 
centrated on the actor, leaving setting, 
costume, lighting, to the hired help. But 
it is due to Craig’s vision, more than to 
anyone else, that American schools take 
a creative approach to all the depart- 
ments of production. 


His long “Second Dialogue”’ may seem 
of only historical interest in calling for 
a subsidized experimental theatre, freed 
from box-office pressure, to try out new 
methods and train well-rounded theatre 
artists. Our colleges have resolutely 
started in that direction, but Broadway 
is only now beginning to see that there 
also Craig was the true prophet. 


Above all, it is in visual design that 
Craig’s ideas have the strongest impact. 
I find his analysis of how to design 
Macbeth as thrilling as when I read it 
as a student at Carnegie Tech thirty 
years ago. Designers still need to be 
told that the feeling of the play, the 
basic forces in conflict, are more impor- 
tant to visualize than the particular 
ferns and mosses of Scotland. Costum- 
ers, immersed in historical detail, still 
need to be told that the theatre needs 
imaginative costumes rather than_his- 
torical. Where would you find a better 
assignment for a designer than Craig's 
advice: “Make a barbaric costume . . . 
for a sly man... make another barbaric 
costume for a man who is bold and 
tender. Now make a third for one who 
is ugly and vindictive’’? 

The book ends with a passionate final 
chapter, wishing for more precious and 
exquisite materials in the theatre—more 
poetry, ebony, silk, gold, and_ brains; 
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instead of vulgar, coarse materials— 
prose, board, canvas, paint, and powder. 
The book is still book number one 
for the twentieth century theatre li- 
brary. 
GeorGE R. KERNODLE 
University of Arkansas 


TEN TALENTS IN THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by David H. Stevens. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1957. pp- 
x+299. $4.00. 


Most of the readers of ETJ will be 
interested, either personally or profes- 
sionally, in these ten autobiographical 
sketches of people in the non-commer- 
cial theatre field. There are few work- 
ers in the educational theatre who have 
not known one or more of these writers 
personally, and their influence has 


touched everyone in the field. Note 
the names of Mr. Stevens’ ten “talents”: 
Barclay Leathem, Robert E. Gard, Paul 


Baker, Frederic McConnell, Gilmor 
Brown, Margo Jones, Alan Schneider, 
Paul Green, George Izenour, Leslie 
Cheek, Jr. Seven have direct connections 
with the university theatre, four are 
primarily connected with the profes- 
sional theatre, three have founded the- 
atres outside New York, all but one 
were members of the National Theatre 
Conference in the latter portion of its 
most influential period. The final re- 
mark is suggested by the fact that Mr. 
Stevens, the editor, was director of the 
humanities program for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, from which NTC received 
its support. 


University librarians may have some 
difficulty in classifying this book in the 
subject-matter catalog, for although the 
primary listing may be autobiography 
the entire work is something more. The 
essential subject is the non-commercial 
theatre of America between 1930 and 
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1950, which is revealed from eleven 
different viewpoints as the editor and 
authors report their varying encounters 
with it, trace individual lives through 
it, recall the pioneers of community and 
college theatre, note the social and 
artistic pressures and cycles, and reveal 
developing skills and philosophies. 
These are, naturally, success stories of 
a special sort. None of them may be 
the true Horatio Alger type, but all of 
them have enviable accomplishments to 
report, and the bitterness of failure is 
not stressed. How could it be other- 
wise? Any person who has attained an 
artistic philosophy, a satisfying way of 
living, recognition, or reasonable eco- 
nomic freedom to pursue his prime 
interests is likely to feel that the game 
has been worth the struggle. 


Every ten or fifteen pages through- 
out the book we find the assisting 
hand of a deus ex machina, the often- 
crucial help at the essential time . . . 
the trip to Europe, the study in Eng- 
land, the New York invitation, the fel- 
lowship, Rockefeller grant, Guggen- 
heim grant, Federal theatre job, gift for 
a new theatre, visit to Japan, donor of 
funds, etc. No sound conclusion could 
be based upon this pattern, but there 
does seem to be a strong implication 
that the difference between a hungry 
mediocrity and an obvious accomplish- 
ment often hinges upon the skillful ex- 
ploitation of a little extra help such 
as foreign study, professional contacts, 
a grant for study or travel, or simple 
luck. The situation has not changed 
much in this regard. The G.I. Bill and 
foreign stations may have provided the 
extra boost for many veterans, but the 
need for foundation assistance is still 
important. Fulbright grants are rare 
for theatre people, NTC no longer ad- 
ministers Rockefeller funds, and Gug- 
genheim grants seldom appear in theatre 
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biographies. Some young playwrights re- 
ceive support from various sources, and 
young teachers have a few avenues of 
hope, but where should the young di- 
rector or producer turn for his extra 
boost? The ANTA Foundation Plan 
seems to be either incubating or hi- 
bernating. Writers and teachers have 
been generally recognized as adding 
to the artistic wealth of the nation; but 
producers and directors, who actually 
make theatres and productions come to 
life, are still not recognized. Who helps 
them? 


Taken as a whole, the book is a 
valuable addition to the university li- 
brary, although it can make no claim 
to any sort of completeness. Its omis- 
sions automatically suggest a second 
volume, to include Glenn Hughes, Ken- 
neth Macgowan, Norris Houghton, Eu- 
gene Wood, Robert Breen, or any of a 
dozen other such names. In spite of 
efforts to prevent it, the total effect is 
one of the immediate past. The the- 
atrical world in which these talents de- 
veloped is already passing rapidly into 
one of a different nature, whose shape 
we cannot yet see. Many hopes for the 
future are expressed, but there is little 
foreshadowing. One senses strengthening 
connections between science and art, 
between the other arts and the theatre, 
and between the different forms of 
theatre but the actual shape of the 
coming theatre is concealed in the new 
talents now surrounding us, names as 
yet unknown to the world. 

KELLY YEATON 
Pennsylvania State University 


WHAT IS THEATRE? A QUERY IN 
CHRONICLE FORM. By Eric Bent- 
ley. Boston: Beacon Press, 1956; pp. 
x+273. $1.75. 

Reading Eric Bentley’s increasingly 
too occasional reviews in The New Re- 
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public the past two seasons, I began to 
wonder whether the quality of his work 
was holding up to the standard set for 
himself in such books as In Search of 
Theatre and The Dramatic Event. The 
collection of these reviews now published 
as a Beacon Original seems to confirm 
my suspicions. Either he is slipping or 
he has become too busy with teaching 
and other duties, for the criticism here 
is very uneven, and much of it, I fear, 
did not bear reprinting. Mr. Bentley 
himself obviously felt this in part, but 
his short Foreward of quasi-apology is 
not convincing. However poor the 1954- 
55 and 1955-56 seasons may have been, 
thirty-five brief notices scarcely consti- 
tute a record of them, and at least a 
third of these are tired and lackadaisi- 
cal. They lack the Bentley brilliance 
of wit. I do not number among the 
poorer ones such typical flauntings of 
prejudice as the rave-notices of Tiger at 
the Gates, Waiting for Godot, The 
Flowering Peach, or—strangest of all— 
Graham Greene’s The Living Room and 
Andrew Rosenthal’s Third Person. Any 
critic worth considering has a right to 
his prejudices, whether we can share 
them or not. But the Bentley champagne 
seems to have gone flat; the pieces are 
dullish and repetitive; even the brevities 
in the usual Bentley “Afterthoughts” 
section and in a promisingly titled sec- 
tion, “Thirty-two Non-Reviews,” fail to 
sparkle. In addition to the reviews and 
these two sections, the volume contains 
“a speech made to the Friends of the 
Columbia University Library in the 
presence of the actors of the Comédie 
Francaise,” which may have suited the 
occasion admirably but did not deserve 
being published; two articles from other 
journals, a rather foggy piece called 
“The Missing Communist,” which I can 
understand Mr. Bentley’s having had 
trouble placing, and an ephemeral bit 
attacking the disk-ing of the sound- 
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track from Olivier’s Richard III, and a 
longish essay of some thirty-six pages, 
originally a lecture delivered at various 
places, called “What is Theatre? A Point 
of View.” 

The back-jacket states: “The final 
chapter is actually a theatrical manifesto 
that some readers have compared favor- 
ably with Gordon Craig’s Art of the 
Theatre or Bertolt Brecht’s Little Or- 
ganum. Many will find it highly con- 
troversial; some will say that it delivers 
a knock-out blow to Walter Kerr's How 
Not to Write a Play, much as Shaw’s 
Sanity of Art did to Nordau’s Degenera- 
tion.” Having read the final chapter 
very carefully, I confess myself amazed 
by this statement. I am afraid I am not 
a kneeler before either the Craig or the 
Brecht shrine, but I gravely doubt Mr. 
Bentley's “theatrical manifesto” will last 
so long as has Craig’s best known book. 
I am well aware that Mr. Bentley and 
Mr. Kerr bristle and growl at the mere 
mention of each other’s names; each is 
violently unfair to the other (each, I am 
sure, fully aware of it); and each re- 
solutely refuses to understand the other. 
But if Kerr can keep his Irish temper 
down, I doubt he will even realize that 
“a knock-out blow” at his delightful 
and highly irritating book was intended. 
As a Shavian, I completely miss the 
point suggested by the Shaw-Nordau 
analogy. I defy anybody to justify the 
analogy. As a matter of fact, the title- 
essay is a very diffuse, unorganized 
wandering mish-mash of platitude and 
prejudice which in lecture form may 
have pleased its three audiences but 
which is unworthy at this date of the 
Bentley of The Playwright as Thinker 
and the best part of Jn Search of Theatre 
and which adds nothing to his ideas 
and theories already published. 

Obviously I find the volume disap- 
pointing, but there are good things in 
it, excellent analyses and _ perceptive 
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appreciations of the directing faults of 
Joshua Logan and Tyrone Guthrie, of 
Chekhov and Turgenev and how they 
should be played, of the intriguing 
Williams-Kazan and Miller-Kazan ques- 
tions, of Moliére and the Comédie, of 
Shaw and My Fair Lady, of the enigma 
of Orson Welles, of Martha Graham and 
Marcel Marceau, of that fine but prickly 
critic, the late James Agate. And scat- 
tered throughout are many of those 
shrewd apercus concerning what acting 
really is which few critics today can 
achieve with the accuracy and insight 
of Bentley. 
E. J. WEst, 
University of Colorado 


THE ELIZABETHANS. Introduced by 
Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957; pp. 
vii+174. $5.00. 

The Elizabethans, a source book of 
pictures and words spanning the years 
of Elizabeth’s reign (1558-1603)—com- 
piled and edited by Allardyce Nicoll— 
presents “‘a general glimpse” of both era 
and thought. Mr. Nicoll regards both 
words and pictures in this anthology 
“as of equal importance,” and he has 
arranged them with a kind of comple- 
mentary purpose in mind. The various 
excerpts have been cast in modern 
punctuation and spelling, and the editor 
—working from the original sources— 
has made certain deletions and addi- 
tions, in order to ensure a consistent 
flow from one passage to the next. His 
object has been to let “the story of the 
Elizabethan age thus take shape in the 
language, poetic and prose, of its own 
people.” Mr. Nicoll reasons to this pur- 
pose as follows: 


Perhaps in this way there is less danger of 
obscuring or colouring the facts and concepts 
by the intrusion of modern comments in- 


evitably conditioned by an idea of the universe, 
of the state and of man which would have been 
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incomprehensible to men of the sixteenth 


century. 


The very fact however, that the volume 
has been edited, (that is, by selecting 
and arranging the passages from nu- 
merous sources, Mr. Nicoll has inter- 
preted the era to some degree) weakens 
the logic of his argument. 

One of the outstanding features of 
The Elizabethans is the general organi- 
zation, characterized by unity, balance, 
and order. Using both topical, and 
logical patterns, the editor has arranged 
the materials into some seventeen sec- 
tions, and the scope is broad. The early 
chapters range from the Queen, con- 
ceptions of the universe, and the 
Queen's subjects, to government, justice, 
the church, and London. Later sections 
include the English countryside, the 
home, education, science, and the arts, 
while final chapters are devoted to the 
army and the navy. Prior to each sec- 
tion of words and pictures by the Eliz- 
abethans is a page or two of introduc- 
tion by the editor. However, there is no 
editorial comment between the quota- 
tions within each section. Mr. Nicoll 
has so arranged the quotations that the 
transitions are made by the Elizabethan 
writers. 

For the most part, The Elizabethans 
fulfills its purpose as an introduction— 
a “general glimpse.” The strength of 
the volume lies in the vitality of the 
age, fraught with both enigma and 
paradox, from which emerges a sense 
of immediacy that is apparent on many 
pages. Then, too, the editor has been 
skillful in the choice of the materials, 
and, although he has relied rather 
heavily on selections by William Har- 
rison and Fynes Moryson, there is a 
wide and varied sampling of contem- 
porary authors. 

Yet there is one matter which tends 
to lessen the effectiveness of the book, 
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and is related, I believe, to Mr. Nicoll’s 
refusal to interpolate within the quoted 
sections. Though all sources are docu- 
mented with explanatory remarks at 
the back of the volume, the problem is 
one of presenting pictures without cap- 
tions. While many pictures, by their very 
nature, are descriptive—and  conse- 
quently are linked to the quotations— 
there are several (primarily the por- 
traits) which detract from the usually 
excellent transitions. In such instances, 
a sentence, or phrase, by the editor 
would enhance the movement from one 
passage to the next. 

Eucene K. Bristow 

MacMurray College 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
OF ELIZABETHAN COMEDY. By 
M. C. Bradbrook. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1956; pp. 242. 


It is a pleasure, though a somewhat 
terrifying one, to review such an exciting 
study as The Growth and Structure of 


Elizabethan Comedy. The pleasure 
comes quite simply from Miss Brad- 
brook’s insights, often tangential, often 
merely suggestive, but never banal, 
never obvious. The accompanying terror 
derives from one’s attempt to encom- 
pass, even enough for reviewing, the 
scope of the work. We are told in the 
introduction that the book will attempt 
to trace “the evolution and interaction 
of [the Elizabethan and the Jacobean, 
elsewhere the romantic and satiric] 
comic forms.” The examination rightly 
includes the modes of acting that lie 
immediately behind Elizabethan comedy, 
the popular drama of the middle six- 
teenth century which gave it much 
of its life and vigour, the classic theory 
that to some extent molded it, and the 
learned tradition that gave it form. 
Subsequently, since the study is con- 
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cerned with Jacobean as well as Eliza- 
bethan comedy, there is an examination 
of the conflict between the more un- 
tutored “Elizabethan quality of Shake- 
speare’s art” and the more “conscious 
and deliberately planned work of Ben 
Jonson, first as it is evidenced in the 
War of the Theatres in the early seven- 
teenth century, second, as it appears in 
the differing expression of Dekker and 
Heywood on the one side, and Middle- 
ton, Marston, and Jonson on the other, 
and finally, as it fuses in the later 
masques of Jonson and the “last plays” 
of Shakespeare. 

Miss Bradbrook’s attempt to encom- 
pass such a range is admirable; her 
final result is alive and perceptive. One 
wishes, however, either that such a study 
could have been given the two or three 
volumes it needs rather than 242 pages, 
or that Miss Bradbrook could have 
contented herself with expanding some 
of her particular reactions to the drama 
of the period and forgotten the “growth 
and structure” altogether. 

That Miss Bradbrook can deal nicely 
with the aforementioned particulars is 
clear enough in early chapters on lan- 
guage and the importance of the oral 
tradition in Elizabethan drama, “‘in its 
‘divine fluidity of rhythm and form,’ 
in its inclusiveness, its vigour and its 
myriad facets, no less than in its rough- 
ness, violence and bawdry, it remains 
the product of the boards, the mirror 
and offspring of the times. These play- 
wrights knew the freedom of improvis- 
ing, the enchantment of disembodied 
speech.” She proves it in her brief but 
incisive comments on Dogberry, on Fal- 
staff's opening speech to a prince in 
Henry IV, Part I, in Jonson’s use of 
popular and unLyly-like speech through- 
out his career. 

Similarly, her comments on Shake- 
speare’s creation of character are delight- 
ful and perceptive. In reference to the 
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Taming of the Shrew and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, she says: 


Both plays are variants upon the great comic 
theme of Growing Up; a theme which he made 
his own, and which no one else attempted, al- 
though contests between Age and Youth were 
common enough. For in Art, Characters were 
fixed, only to be transformed by some external 
violence. In Shakespeare, as in Nature, they 
were permitted to develop. 


One need only think of Olivia in 
Twelfth Night or Beatrice and Benedick 
in Much Ado to see the relevance of 
such comments. And when later, Jon- 
son’s flat characterization and simple plot 
of situation are contrasted to Shake- 
speare’s, and are found to be more usable 
as models, one is satisfied as well as 
edified. 

When in the later plays, however, such 
a tantalizing analysis of The Alchemist 
as the following is let drop, one tends 
to be distressed and a little confused. 

The theme of this play is the power of illu- 
sion: like fairy gold, the treasure eludes all 
seekers, but the victims are enriched with potent 
gifts of imagination and hope: they are char- 
acters seen almost in the round. 


The power of illusion is the kind of 
theme that can justifiably exist in any 
play—Merchant of Venice, Twelfth 
Night, and Much Ado, to name a few 
in sharp contrast to The Alchemist. 
Though it is possible that imagination 
and hope enrich Abel Drugger and 
Mammon, it is more difficult to see a 
similar enrichment in Ananias or Dame 
Pliant. It is not that such a comment is 
wrong, but it remains only tempting. 
One wants more specific comment not 
only on The Alchemist but on Volpone 
whose characters are dismissed as “hu- 
man beings transformed into beasts of 
prey” and the plot and themes of which 
are ignored altogether. The same is true 
of the rather cursory treatment of Dek- 
ker, Marston, and Middleton. Here one 
feels the conclusions are just, probably 
right, but the evidence she gives is so 
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slim as to force one to take Miss Brad- 
brook on faith. 

I, for one, admit that I am perfectly 
ready to take her on faith. I do not 
Cisagree with her summations or her 
taste or her wonderful insistence on re- 
acting to drama as something produced. 
I only find myself feeling left in the air. 
A fascinating work—but I needed to 
see more. 

WILLIAM SHARP, 
University of California at 
Riverside 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT. By Vern 
Adix. Anchorage, Kentucky: The 
Children’s Theatre Press, 1956; pp. 
viit+309. $6.50. 

Theatre Scenecraft is a comprehensive 
and purposeful presentation of the basic 
theories, materials, and processes in- 
volved in the work of the designer- 
technician of the non-commercial the- 
atre. Proceeding from the theory that 
“Before it is possible to design a stage 
setting it is necessary to learn about the 
raw materials of the arts and crafts of 
the stage,” Mr. Adix explains the What, 
How, Why, When and Where of the 
multitude of fundamentals the com- 
petent designer and technician needs 
to know. 

The contents appear in the following 
order: the stage house, building sup- 
plies, the flat and flat scenery, three di- 
mensional forms, painting equipment, 
color, painting and texturing, rigging 
and shifting, stage properties, special 
effects, furniture, electricity, lighting, 
lighting equipment, mechanics of de- 
sign, and designing the stage setting. 
Concise, lucid, authoritative explana- 
tions of significant and related ideas, 
materials, and techniques develop these 
chapters. 

No previous technical theatre knowl- 
edge is taken for granted, nor are con- 
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ditions idealized. Mr. Adix recognizes 
that his readers will work in all kinds 
of theatres with all kinds of people. He 
assumes that skills have to be learned 
and substitute materials used, that prob- 
lems and pitfalls will be encountered, 
and that understanding is best when 
things are explained in an organic and 
stimulating manner. His terms, facts, 
theories, and processes are functionally 
related and defined. Every topic pos- 
sible is illustrated by at least one per- 
tinent, revealing line drawing or pho- 
tograph placed precisely where it is 
needed, and rare is the page without 
one of the book’s 350 drawings or 40 
photographs. 

Although comprehensive in coverage, 
the treatment is never superficial. Every 
topic has been selected because of its 
necessity or utility and is developed 
thoroughly if not definitively. Shoddy 
concepts, wasted words and _ relatively 
useless information have been avoided. 
The functional organization of content 
and the inclusion of numerous original, 
time saving methods and improved 
ideas demonstrate genuine resourceful- 
ness and skill. This is the work of a 
man who respects high production 
standards, knows his business and writes 
well. 


The book is usable and attractive. 
Illustrations are carefully indexed by 
name or function. Each of the hundreds 
of topics discussed is labelled within the 
text and indexed for easy reference. 
There is an excellent supplementary 
reference bibliography organized by 
subjects. Sturdy binding and good lay- 
out on 8% x 11 inch, double column 
pages printed in very readable type en- 
hance its utility. 


A logical choice for the beginning 
stagecraft course, Theatre Scenecraft is 
adaptable to curricula offering only one 
class in technical theatre or to those 
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requiring a general course prior to ad- 
vanced work in scenic design, lighting, 
and technical practice. It should be a 
valuable manual for technicians and 
their helpers in community, high school, 
college, and summer theatres. Its treat- 
ment is simple enough for the layman 
and sufficiently penetrating to be of 
value to the skilled. It is a fresh ap- 
proach to old problems, and a fortunate 
one for all who appreciate having the 
physical stage handled with genuine 
efficiency, taste, and artistry within rea- 

sonable budgets of time and money. 

PauL W. DAVEE 

Florida State University 


SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE  PLAY- 
HOUSE. By Irwin Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956; pp. 
xxili+240; 31 plates; 12 line draw- 
ings; 15 scale drawings. $7.00. 

For those acquainted with and ap- 
preciative of John Cranford Adams’ 
The Globe Playhouse: Its Design and 
Equipment this new book will become 
a necessary supplement. But if one is 
still skeptical about the Globe of Mr. 
Adams, then Irwin may easily be bloom- 
ing in the desert. 

Throughout the perusal of this lovely 
book one may be haunted (or full of 
scholarly doubt) by the thought, what 
if Mr. Smith’s dimensions (as previous- 
ly given birth by Adams) are off? In 
the maze of “if’s” and “probably’s,” 
what if Smith were wrong not about 
something small like the exact con- 
struction of an overhang but a larger 
matter such as whether the Globe was 
cylindrical or multi-sided? (Why would 
Inigo Jones sketch the theatres as 
round if they were multi-sided?) Smith’s 
proof is not proof positive. 

True, one is overwhelmed by the 
beautiful scale drawings of the Adams’ 
reconstruction of the Globe Playhouse; 
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in fact there is a great temptation to 
begin a scale model based on _ these 
drawings. But because of the feeling 
that Smith might be mistaken, the temp- 
tation may remain only a temptation. 
Even if one doubts, however, its abso- 
lute validity as a work of historical re- 
construction, one cannot deny its value 
in making the Adams’ Globe come more 
alive than Adams himself did with his 
rather heavy prose. 

For the theatre director, designer 
and/or technician the Irwin book can 
be a useful delight. Some of the fifteen 
scale drawings, such as the elevation 
and section of the acting areas, make 
clearer the spatial relationships than 
can a study of the model itself, albeit 
model study is certainly valuable. In 
place of having an Adams’ model, Irwin 
Smith’s book is next best. 


Besides these scale drawings, the book 
also includes twelve line drawings, the 
most interesting of which is the one of 
the bells for the Globe’s belfry. There 
are six photographs, all of the Adams’ 
model, and twenty-five plates ranging 
in subject matter from the Hoefnagle 
map of 1572 down to the recently dis- 
covered map of Southwark, circa 1620. 


The text, which shares interest with 
the pictures, describes the theatre in 
clear detail from “its fabric’ through 
the acting areas on up to “the super- 
structure.” Especially interesting are 
his chapters on the employment of the 
music gallery and the second-level stages. 
In the appendices are the contracts for 
the Hope and Fortune theatres. A slim 
bibliography and an adequate index are 
also included. 

Outside of the scale drawings, the 
book’s main value lies in the chapter 
devoted to the presumed staging of 
Romeo and Juliet and King Henry IV, 
Part IIT. Whether the reader agrees with 
Mr. Smith in his staging is not so im- 
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portant as the ideas which are engen- 
dered. A director planning a Shakespear- 
ean production (no matter what the 
style of production) would do well to 
familiarize himself with this chapter, 
for if he does not agree with Mr. Smith 
entirely the director may at least gain 
some useful insights. 

Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse is a 
well-intended, beautifully executed book 
which should serve to stimulate, if not 
satisfy, the theatre practitioner. 

JoserpH W. YOUNG 
Kansas State Teachers College 
at Emporia 


MASS COMMUNICATION. By Erik 
Barnouw. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1956; pp. 280. $3.50. 
This is a well written, concise but 

thorough introduction to what might 

be called the scientific art of mass com- 
munication through television, radio, 
film, and press. The book is put together 
in a simple but effective plan in which 
the author treats his subject under four 
sections dealing with the history, psycho- 
logy, media, and sponsors of mass com- 
munication. At the outset, the reader 
may be inclined to feel that the author 
is charging off into all directions at once. 

As the various strands of the story are 

woven together, however, the skill of 

the writer becomes apparent, for each 
piece falls into place with near perfect 
precision. 

The first section is essentially an 
historical essay that can be read with 
both pleasure and profit. Although the 
author covers 180 years in some forty- 
two pages, the end result is quite satis- 
fying. The gaps which must necessarily 
occur in such a jet propelled survey do 
not reduce the dramatic effect of this 
story of the evolution of the fourth 
estate in the United States. 

In the second section, which deals 
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with the psychological aspects of mass 
communication, Mr. Barnouw_ under- 
takes to prove his theory that “the 
astonishing pull of the very successful 
story, film, program or advertisement 
can hardly be explained except in terms 
of Freudian theory.” The attempt is 
not entirely successful, for while the 
author’s perspicacity is impressive, the 
perspicuity of his arguments is open to 
question. There are those who will be 
reluctant to agree that the American 
public is nothing more than a mob of 
psychoneurotics whose every action is 
dictated by repressed libido. Yet, if the 
author’s theory is to be accepted, the 
conclusion must lie in this direction. 

It is in this same section that Mr. 
Barnouw introduces his “Communica- 
tion Cycle: Expectation, Attention, 
Emotion, Information, Idea and Action.” 
an interesting and useful device that 
bears a strong resemblance to Professor 
Allan H. Monroe’s “Motivated  Se- 
quence.” 

Section Three is a satisfactory con- 
spectus of communication media. The 
subject matter is excellent, but the 
drawings and diagrams with which it is, 
in the words of the publisher, ‘‘pro- 
foundly illustrated,” are, for the most 
part, superfluous. In one instance, for 
example, the relationship between con- 
tributions, advertisements and a news- 
paper is depicted through the use of 
three circles. One of these is labeled 
“local talent,” a second is identified as 
“local business,” and both are joined by 
arrows to a third, labeled “newspaper.” 
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The author's skill at exposition make 
such illustrations seem rather absurd. 
On the other hand, the sample script 
pages are very illuminating and provide 
a valuable adjunct to the textual ma- 
terial. The writer’s observations on edu- 
cational television are especially thought 
provoking, and his explanation of tech- 
nical terminology will be helpful to all 
students whose vocabularies yearn for a 
touch of professional jargon. 

Mr. Barnouw is distinctive also in his 
analysis of the role of the sponsor. Un- 
like so many of its predecessors, this 
book is not primarily concerned with 
the already hackneyed details of the art 
of huckstering, but aims at an objective 
evaluation of the contributions, rights, 
and responsibilities of the sponsor whose 
money has become the life blood of our 
communication media. The author suc- 
ceeds in presenting an honest and in- 
telligent account of the role of the much 
maligned sponsor and provides brickbats 
and bouquets with equal enthusiasm. 


Mr. Barnouw has undoubtedly pro- 
duced a most useful and trenchant 
book. It will be a valuable addition to 
the library of every instructor, every 
student, and anyone interested’ a 
comprehensive discussion of mass com- 
munication as well as a handy reference 
book on the subject. The book can be 
highly recommended as a succinct com- 
pendium of past history and present 
practice in mass communication media. 


Joun B. ELLery 
Alabama College at Montevallo 


NEWS 


David S. Hawes, Editor 


NOTICE 


This is the first issue of the News 
under the new editor. He will strive to 
earn the strong support accorded pre- 
vious editors. News from all sources is 
welcome. You do not have to be a 
member of AETA to submit material. 
Please send all news items to David S. 
Hawes, News Editor, ETJ, Department 
of Speech and Theatre, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Dead- 
lines are January 15, March 15, August 
15, and October 15. 


CONFERENCES 


The first meeting of the American 
SOCIETY FOR THEATRE RESEARCH was 
held in the Drama Workshop of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, on 
November 24, 1956. The principal 
speakers were Lee Simonsen, Edward 
Laughans, of the University of Texas, 
and Thomas F. Marshall of Kent State 
University. The next regular meeting 
of ASTR will take place during the 
Thanksgiving week-end in 1957. The 
Society was founded to encourage the- 
atre scholarship and to disseminate in- 
formation. Membership is open to prac- 
ticing theatre historians and to persons, 
institutions, and departments with a 
special interest in the field. Alan Downer 
of Princeton University and Alois 
Nagler of Yale University represent 
ASTR in the International Federation 
of Societies for Theatre Research. 


At ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE the Ar- 
rowhead Players held their fourth an- 
nual Fine Arts Festival. Melvin R. 
White of Brooklyn College was the prin- 


cipal speaker. Festival activities included 
a production of Medea, three student- 
directed one-act plays and an_intra- 
mural speech tournament. Louis H. 
Kaiser is director of the Arrowhead 
Players. 


HuMBOLpT STATE COLLEGE in May 
was host to the Regional Theatre Coun- 
cil for Northern California and Nevada 
(Region Two of ANTA). Activities in- 
cluded a discussion of the policies and 
functions of ANTA, a panel discussion 
concerning the problems of community 
theatre, a reading and critique of an 
original regional drama, and a _ presen- 
tation by the College Players of The 
Playboy of the Western World, directed 
by Stanley Glenn. 


The INstTiTUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Ep- 
UCATION, a private, non-profit agency 
engaged in administering exchange pro- 
grams, recently held a conference on 
Arts and Exchange of Persons. The two- 
day conference was attended by over 
6o artists, delegates of foundations and 
organizations concerned with the arts, 
and cultural representatives of foreign 
governments. Several recommendations 
were made for changes in the standards 
for granting foreign study awards to 
artists. As a result of the conference, 
the ITE has undertaken a survey of edu- 
cational facilities in the arts here and 
abroad and of scholarship opportun- 
ities. Lists of available scholarships will 
be published soon and widely publicized 
in schools and arts organizations. 


At the Vircinta MuseuM THEATRE in 
Richmond in early March, nine Vir- 
ginia colleges participated in the first 
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College Drama Festival of Virginia. Alan 
Schneider and Joe Mielziner were guests 
and commentators for the one-day ses- 
sion staged by the Bureau of School 
and Community Drama. Each of the 
nine colleges presented a one-act play or 
a scene from a recent production. An 
evaluation of each presentation was 
given by Schneider. In the evening Jo 
Mielziner spoke at the Festival banquet, 
and during the Festival some of his de- 
signs were on display in the museum. 


At YALE University the Yale Dra- 
matic Society sponsored an undergrad- 
uate Festival of the Drama on March 
29-31. Eighteen groups of college play- 
ers from eastern colleges and univer- 
sities attended and presented one-act 
plays or portions of longer plays. In- 
formal talks at the Festival were given 
by Willard Swire, John Gassner, and 
Bradford Dillman. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The Denison University PLAyrrs this sum- 
mer went on their fifth overseas tour. They 
presented a production of The Man Who Came 
to Dinner to members of the armed forces 
in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. Previous tours 
have been made in England, Europe, and Africa. 


The ‘THEATRE ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS OF 
THEATRE IN EpucaTion, INC., a non-profit or- 
ganization formed by Lyn Ely and under the 
sponsorship of ANTA, will present in sixteen 
high schools of Connecticut a series of scenes 
from Henry V, Macbeth, and The Merchant 
of Venice. Marchette Chute has supplied 
the narrative links between the scenes. The 
production will be directed by Ernestine Per- 
rie, and the stage manager is Marvin Poons. 
The project is being done through the co- 
operation of the fact-finding committee of the 
entertainment unions. 


NEW 


The Cuicaco Book CLInic has selected as a 
Top Honor book, Theatre Scenecraft For the 
Backstage Technician and Artist, by Vern Ad- 
dix, published by the Children’s Theatre Press. 
The author is Art Director on the theatre staff 
at the University of Utah. 


At CorNELL University, Franchot Tone, co- 
producer and featured player in the film Uncle 
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Vanya, chose to honor his former teacher, A. M. 
Drummond, by presenting the first showing of 
Uncle Vanya in the Cornell University Theatre. 
Proceeds of the special showing were turned 
over to the Drummond Memorial Fund. 
Speakers at the occasion were Tone, Robert 
Gard, Stark Young, Jean Dalrymple, and Marion 
Parsonnet. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, in conjunction with its 
Second Annual Summer Theatre, has inaugu- 
rated The James Dean Theatre School. The 
school has been operated in consultation with 
the Neighborhood Playhouse School of the 
Theatre. During the summer the James Dean 
Memorial Foundation, with the help of a jury 
headed by Sanford Meisner, awarded Fellow- 
ships to deserving graduates for a complete two- 
year course of study at the Neighborhood Play- 
house School of the Theatre. 


The EpbucatioNAL TELEVISION AND RADIO 
CENTER has moved into a modern new building 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Created in 1952 
by the Fund for Adult Education, the Center 
now is operating on a grant of more than $6 
million from the Ford Foundation. The or- 
ganization is primarily engaged in the origina- 
tion of educational programs on film for dis- 
tribution to its affiliates, the 23 educational 
stations now on the air. The Center con- 
tracts with educational stations, colleges and 
universities, and private film producers for 
its programs. An increasingly large number of 
programs, however, are obtained from educa- 
tional stations through contracts in which 
ETRC underwrites total costs of production. 
In such cases the Center assumes an active role 
with the producing agency in initiating and 
developing the programs. 

In order to extend the life of National Edu- 
cational Television programs, the Center two 
years ago established a NET Film Service at 
the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
where the TV films can be rented or purchased 
for 16 mm. projection. Some programs which 
have special value for classroom projection are 
placed at regional film libraries in various 
parts of the country. 

Of special interest to students of the theatre 
is a series of twelve half-hour programs en- 
titled Art of the Theatre, produced by Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Station KUON-TV, which 
was released nationally by the Center be- 
ginning June 23. The programs, described as a 
“study of the theatre as a fine art,” feature 
Dallas S. Williams, associate professor of speech 
and dramatic art at the University of Nebraska, 
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and were produced by Jack McBride with An- 
thony L. Gorsline as director. By early 1958 
the programs can be obtained for 16 mm. pro- 
jection in classrooms. 


At the HUNTINGTON HARTFORD THEATRE on 
May 19, an open meeting was held at which 
many interested theatre personnel signed a 
petition calling on the National Board of 
ANTA to grant a charter for the establishment 
of a Greater Los Angeles Chapter. Jack 
Morrison spoke strongly in favor of such action, 
urging professional theatre workers to take the 
initiative in establishing the chapter, and 
pledging the active suport of AETA. 


At the Universiry oF ILiNo!s the film com- 
mittee of the Eighth Festival of Contemporary 
Arts awarded the Purchase Prize in its Third 
Film Competition to Norman MacLaren’s 
Rythmetic, produced and distributed by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 


The INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM OF 
AnTA, in collaboration with AETA, this sum- 
mer sponsored two University Theatre tours 
to other countries. This is a part of the 
International Exchange Program of the State 
Department and marks the first time that a 
university theatre or a non-professional or- 
ganization has been sent out by the President’s 
Exchange Program. Robert Schnitzer, general 
manager of the International Exchange Pro- 
gram of ANTA, was in charge of arrangements. 
One group of ten, the Blue Masque troupe 
from Catawba College, under the direction of 
Arnold Colbath, toured England and Scotland 
and then represented the United States in the 
first International Festival of Amateur Theatres 
held September 7-14 in Monaco. This troupe 
presented a new play, The Other Side of the 
Fence, by Franklin Leonard, a Catawba gradu- 
ate. The other group, a troupe of fifteen pre- 
pared by the University of Minnesota, per- 
formed at universities in Brazil and at the San 
Paulo Festival. This group presented two 
plays, A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Our 
Town. 


At MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY a veterans ad- 
ministration award has been presented to the 
University radio station, WKAR and WKAR- 
FM, in recognition of ten years of participation 
in the broadcast of the series “Here’s to 
Veterans.” The award was accepted by Robert 
J. Coleman, director of the station. 


At SAN Jose State CoLLece during the sum- 
mer session a Shakespeare Institute was pre- 
sented by the Speech and Drama Department 
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as a part of the Fine Arts Festival held on the 
campus. Lectures, demonstrations, motion pic- 
tures, music programs, art exhibits, all cen- 
tered on English Renaissance and Shakespeare. 
As a culmination of the program two produc- 
tions of Shakespeare were presented on alter- 
nate nights, in the manner of repertoire, during 
the week of July 22-27. As You Like It was 
directed by Elizabeth Loeffler and Macbeth 
was directed by James H. Clancy. 


At SANTA Monica City the Theatre 
Arts Department has produced four original 
children’s plays for the public school system of 
Santa Monica, and by furnishing children’s 
theatre to the whole community has integrated 
its dramatic activities with the work of the 
city-wide school system. 


At Onto SraTe University the OSU Theatre 
Collection Bulletin, a publication devoted to 
research in theatre history conducted in the 
Ohio State University Theatre Collection, will 
be published once a year to acquaint theatre 
scholars with research activities carried on in 
the Theatre Collection. Anyone desiring a 
copy of the Bulletin should write to Editor, 
The OSU Theatre Collection Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Speech, Derby Hall, Room 205, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


At UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY a program 
of religious drama made possible through a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation has 
been responsible for producing six plays during 
its first year. The program was inaugurated in 
September, 1956, under the leadership of E. 
Martin Browne, and continued in the spring 
of 1957 under the direction of Professor Robert 
E. Seaver of the Union Seminary faculty in as- 
sociation with Winifred Ward, John Mason 
Brown, Norris Houghton, Mrs. Chouteau Cha- 
pin, and Tom F. Driver. 


NEW PLAYS 


At Turts Universiry a new play, The Mid- 
night Cry, by Bernard Reines, was given its 
first production in April under the direction of 
John R. Woodruff. 


At the CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Reverend G. V. Hartke’s stage adaptation of 
Giovanni Guareschi’s The Little World of 
Don Camillo has been produced. The play 
is available through the Dramatic Publishing 
Company. 


At Humpoitpt Herbert B. 
McLellan’s original three-act play, The Bar- 
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baric Scalpel, will be produced and directed 
by the author in October as partial fulfillment 
of work on his master’s degree. 


At the State Universiry oF Iowa, a new 
comedy about love in wartime Italy, Very Love 
by David Larson, was given its premiere this 
summer under the direction of William Rear- 
don. 


At Kenyon Tennessee Day in St. 
Louis, a new play by Peter Taylor, was given its 
first production in April under the direction of 
James Michael. 


At the UNiversiry OF NEBRASKA an English 
translation of Ernst Barlock’s play, The 
Dead Day, has been given its American pre- 
miere under the direction of Max Whittaker. 


At SAN Jose SraTe Cotiecr, Chop Chin and 
the Golden Dragon, by Sylvia Cirone, the win- 
ning script in a student contest for children’s 
theatre plays, will be presented as a Children’s 
Theatre Production in November and Decem- 
ber under the direction of John Kerr. In 
February the production will be taken to the 
Northwest Drama Conference in Santa Rosa. 
Adapted for television production, the play will 
be presented over a commercial TV channel 
early in 1958. 


At the Universiry oF Texas Ghost Song, a 
new play written by Howard Dorgan as a part 
of his MFA program, was directed by John 
Murphy as one requirement for his MFA. 
Productions of two other new plays were 
given in May: The Blood Well, by Max Mc- 
Gahey, directed by Steve Travis; and Jump 
Through the Picture Frame, by Mark Morris, 
directed by Cleve Haubold. 


The Wisconsin IpEA THEATRE, in coopera- 
tion with the Woman’s Club and the churches 
of Madison, Wisconsin, in April produced Man 
and His Ged, a pageant dramatizing man’s 
search for a divine being through all ages of 
human history. Robert E. Gard arranged and 
edited the script and directed the pageant. A 
state-wide committee on drama in the church 
studied the pageant and its relationship to 
church drama in the community. 


The YALE UNiversiTy Press in September will 
publish A Touch of the Poet, the. only com- 
pleted, full-length play by Eugene O’Neill not 
yet seen in this country. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


At Cornett Universiry the annual Forbes 
Heermans playwriting competition for the 
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best one-act play on an American theme was 
won by Kristin Osterholm for her play Room- 
mate. Priscilla Kiefer won the $100 WACU 
prize for the best original radio play by a 
Cornell student with A Secret of the Drums. 


Tue Jewish THEATRE FOR CHILDREN has an- 
nounced the Golden Pen Playwriting Contest, 
1957. $1,000 is being offered for the best full- 
length play in English for children, on a 
Jewish theme. ‘The contest will close on 
December 31, 1957. All manuscripts and _ let- 
ters about the contest should be addressed to 
Golden Pen Prize Playwriting Contest, The 
Jewish Theatre for Children, 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


At WAGNER COLLEGE, where the Second An- 
nual New York City Writers Conference was 
held in July, William I. Oliver, graduate stu- 
dent in speech and drama and a member of the 
theatre staff at Cornell University was given 
the Stanley Award, a prize of $500, for his 
full-length play To Learn to Love. 


PERSONAL 


At BrANbeis UNiversiry Edwin Burr Pettet 
appointed associate professor of 


has been 
theatre art. 


At the Universtry OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELEs Kenneth Macgowan, recipient of 
AETA’s award for distinguished contributions 
to the educational theatre, was further honored 
by an invitation from Harvard University to 
deliver the annual Theodore Spencer lecture 
on April 15. Professor Macgowan’s lecture was 
entitled “Theatre Arts—George Pierce Baker to 
Television.” 

The 1957 Summer Workshop of the Depart- 
ment of Theatre Arts at UCLA is being dedi- 
cated to the memory of Oren Stein, technical 
director of the theatre who recently succumbed 
to an injury received in an accident. An Oren 
Stein Memorial Fund has also been established. 


At Fresno Strate John W. Wright, 
chairman of the division of Speech Arts, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave for the purpose 
of studying Shakespearean production methods 
in England. Bernard Stoll has been appointed 
assistant professor in correction and audiology, 
Howard Holloday instructor in forensics, Janet 
Loring instructor in interpretation, and Gay- 
lord Graham instructor in technical theatre. 


At IpAHO STATE CoLLEGE Hal J. Todd has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant pro- 
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fessor. Roger Walters has been appointed Edu- 
cational Coordinator of Television. 


At the Strate Universiry or Iowa E. G. 
Gabbard of East Illinois State College replaced 
Ronald Gee who was on leave for the sum- 
mer to complete his Ph.D. at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


At MICHIGAN STATE UNIveRsITY, William P. 
Halstead is again teaching in the Department 
of Speech after a year of absence spent in 
Europe. During the summer he presented an 
illustrated lecture, “Through Europe by Stage,” 
based on observation of European theatres. In 
the fall Mrs. Claribel Baird Halstead will re- 
join the staff of the Department of Speech. 


At SAN Jose SratTe Kenneth Dorst 
has been appointed assistant professor in drama 
and will serve as technical director. Paul Davee 
has been appointed associate professor of drama 
and David Elliott and Lottie Fryer have been 
appointed instructors in speech. 


At Syracuse University the School of Speech 
and Dramatic Art has appointed Frank Funk 
as assistant professor of public address in 
the area of industrial communication. Richard 
Schaefer is to head up all courses in Radio-TV 
and serve as station manager of WAER. Gerald 
Reidenbaugh has been promoted to assistant 
professor in drama, and Lawrence Myers to 
assistant professor in Radio-TV. 


At the TacoMa LittLe THEATRE Mrs. Helen 
Weed was given the first Little Theatre Oscar 
award for outstanding talent and service. 


At Texas CuristiAN’ UNIversity David 
Mathemy has been appointed director of foren- 
sics and instructor in speech and radio, and 
Henry E. Hammack has been appointed direc- 
tor of technical theatre. 


At Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE P. Merville 
Larson, head of the Speech Department, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright Grant for a foreign lecture- 
ship in 1957-58, and will go to Haslev, Den- 
mark, where he will lecture on American civi- 
lization to classes at Extended Folk High School, 
the Gymnasium, and the Teacher Training Col- 


lege. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ALABAMA 
Montevallo, Alabama College. Oliver Oliver, 
Walter H. Trum- 


Mar. Quality Street, May. 
bauer, director. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Davis, University of California. The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, May. Theodore Shank, 
translator and director; Richard Smith, musical 
director; Jean Allen designer. 


Pasadena, Pasadena Playhouse. A Night 
with the President, June. Mary Greene, direc- 
tor. Morning’s at Seven, August. Bea Hassel, 


director. 

San Diego, San Diego Community Theatre. 
Witness for the Prosecution, May. Craig Noel, 
director. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. Man and 
Superman, Oct. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. 
Angel Street, Nov. Paul Davee, director. 

Santa Barbara, Repertory Theatre. Born 
Yesterday, Shadow and Substance, Heaven Can 
Wait, the Corn Is Green, Time Limit, You 
Touched Me, Desperate Hours, Tiger at the 


Gates, I Remember Mama, Watch on _ the 
Rhine, July-Sept. 
COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. Your Every 


Wish (premiére) July. Kathryn Kayser, director. 
Traipsin’ Woman (premiére), August. Edwin 
Levy, director. Early Dawn (premiére), August. 
Russell Porter, director. Robin Lacy, designer; 
Herbert Tyler, costumer. 

Gunnison, Western State College of Colorado. 
Of Thee I Sing, November. Jess Gern, director; 
E. Martin Hatcher, technical director. 


Steamboat Springs, Perry-Mansfield Camps 
and Theatre School. Three one-act plays, July. 
Charlotte Perry and Barney Brown, directors. 
Chrysalis, August. Helen Tamaris, author, 
director, choreographer. The Little Sweep, 
August. Ted Huffman, director of singing; 
Nancy Chmilowski, choreographer; Charlotte 
Perry, stage director. The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker, August. Barney Brown, director. 
Oh Dove, Shine White (premiére) August. 
Charlotte Perry, author and director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. Right You 
Are If You Think You Are, April. Frank Mc- 
Mullan, Sergio J. Pacifici, translators; Frank 
McMullan, director. Charles XII, April. Walter 
Johnson, translator; George Morfogen, director. 

Stratford, American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy. Othello, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, 


June-July. John Houseman, director. 
ILLINOIS 

Evanston, Northwestern University. The 
Mikado, Love’s Labours Lost, The Twin 
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Menaechmi, Mother Courage and Her Children, 
July. 
INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. Personal 
Appearance, Oct. Lee Norvelle, director; Wil- 
liam E. Kinzer, designer. Dial “M” for Mur- 
der, Oct. Gary Gaiser, director. 
Iowa 


Iowa City, the State University of Iowa. 
Arms and the Man, July. E. G. Gabbard, 
director. Albert Herring, July. Harold Shiffler, 
director; Herald Stark, musical director. Very 
Love (premiére), July-Aug. W. R. Reardon, 
director. Waiting for Godot, October-Nov. 
W. R. Reardon, director. 

KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. Stage Door, 
Scenes from Great Plays, Lute Song, July. 

Wichita, University of Wichita. The Devil's 
Disciple, March. George D. Wilner, director. 
At War with the Army, April. George Good- 


rich director. The Four Poster, July. Eugene 


Hoak, director. Mrs. McThing, July. George 
Goodrich, director; David Flemming, designer. 
KENTUCKY 

Berea, Berea College. WiILDERNEss Roap, 
June-Aug. 


LOUISIANA 
Lake Charles, McNeese State College. The 
Sea Gull, May. Margery Wilson, director. 
Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. Jenny 
Kissed Me, April. It’s Never Too Late, May. 
John Wray Young, director; Margaret Mary 
Young, designer. 


MASSACHUETTS 

Medford, Tufts University. Bus Stop, East 
Lynne, March. Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Little Red Riding Hood, Dangerous Corner, 
April. The Glass Menagerie, May. 

Northampton, Smith College. A Mirror for 
Witches, the Cycle (ballets), March. Edith 
Burnett, choreographer; Marion De Ronde, 
musical director. 

Wellesley, Wellesley College. Antigone (in 
Greek), May. Barbara McCarthy, director; 
Jane Bowers, musical director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. Charley’s 
Aunt. Jack E. Bender, director. The School 
for Wives. William P. Halstead, director. 
The Desperate Hours. Jack E. Bender, director. 
The Circle of Chalk. William P. Halstead, di- 
rector. The Bartered Bride. Josef Blatt, musi- 
cal director; Hugh Z. Norton stage director. 
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Marjorie Smith, costumer, and Ralph Duck- 
wall, technical director, for all productions. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, June. The Tender Land, July. 
MISSOURI 

Kirksville, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. Kiss Me Kate, April. Leon M. Auf- 
demberge. director; Phradie Wells, musical di- 
rector. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Durham, University of New Hampshire. 
Sabrina Fair, March. Donald Batcheller, 
director. 


NEW JERSEY 

Middlesex, The Foothill Playhouse. The 
Seven Year Itch, The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
Wake Up Darling, Anastasia, Anniversary Waltz, 
The Time of the Cuckoo, The Mouse Trap, 
Bus Stop, June-Sept. M. K. Weidensal, Jr., 
Stanley Klein, Allan Whitney, directors. 
New YorK 

Albany, State College Arena Summer Theatre. 
The Play’s the Thing, Night of the Auk, 
July. Paul Bruce Pettit, director. The Living 
Room, July. William Greenfield, director. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. The Tavern, Oct.- 
Nov. Christian H. Moe, director. 

Port Washington, Long Island, Hunters 
Towndock Theatre. King of Hearts, Here To- 
day, Angel Street, Mrs. McThing, Down Came 
a Blackbird, Solid Gold Cadillac, Blithe Spirit, 
Mr. Pim Passes By, Curious Savage, See How 
They Run, June-Aug. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Salisbury, Catawaba College. Everyman’s Re- 
ward (new version of Everyman by B. M. Hob- 
good and James Lineberger), Mar.-Apr. 


OHIO 

Columbus, Capital University. What Every 
Woman Knows, May. Allene D. Montgomery, 
director. 

Cleveland, Karamu Theatre. Macbeth (Ern- 
est Bloch’s music-drama_ version), Mar.-Apr. 
Benno D. Frank, director; Helmuth Wolfes, 
music director. Billy Budd, Apr.-May. Reuben 
Silver, director. 

Oxford, Western College for Women. Green- 
sleeves’ Magic, March. Doris Magnus, director. 
The Snow Queen and the Goblin, Apr.-May. Jo 
Ann Fichtner, director. Edgar Hughes Chap- 
man, technical director. 

Yellow Springs and Toledo, Shakespeare- 
under-the-Stars Festival. 4 Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, Henry 
VIII, Rape of Lucretia, Lost in the Stars, The 
Soldier’s Tale, Trouble in Tahiti, June-Sept. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Drama at Inish, May. Henry Boettcher, di- 
rector. Where Do We Go From Here, May. 
Villanova, Villanova University. Skin of Our 
Teeth, April. The Gardener Who Was Afraid 
of Death. Richard Allan Duprey, director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. The Chalk 
Garden, April. David Krempel, director. Alice 
In Wonderland, May. Leroy Hinze, director. 


TENNESSEE 

Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge Community Play- 
house. The Teahouse of the August Moon, The 
Consul, Edward My Son, Time Limit, The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker. Paul Ebert, di- 
rector and designer. 


TEXAS 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Desperate Hours, The Fischbeck Tapestry, The 
House of Bernarda Alba, The Teahouse of The 
August Moon. 

Waco, Baylor University. Hamlet, Mar.-Apr.- 
May. Paul Baker, director; Virgil Beavers, de- 
signer. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City, University of Utah. Ballet 
Festival, May. Song of Norway, Salome, July. 
C. Lowell Lees, production director; Maurice 
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Abravanel, musical director; William F. Chris- 
tensen, choreographer. 


VERMONT 

Burlington, University of Vermont. La Par- 
isienne, April. Ralph L. Vanderslice, director. 
Pinocchio, April. The Telephone, The Old 
Maid and The Thief, May. Greg Falls, director. 


VIRGINIA 
Williamsburg, College of William and Mary. 
Romeo and Juliet, Mar. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham, Western Washington College of 
Education, Under The Gaslight, May. Laurence 
W. Brewster, director; Mark W. Flanders, tech- 
nical director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. Three Top- 
coats, May-July. Kenneth Carr, director. An- 
tigone (Jean Anouilh) June. Robert Gray, di- 
rector, School For Wives, June-July. Varrick 
Galstaun, director. The Chalk Garden, July- 
Aug. Donal Harrington, director. La Vie Par- 
isienne, August. Warren Pepperdine, director. 
Lo and Behold, Aug.-Sept. Kenneth Carr, di- 
rector. The Loud Red Patrick, Aug.-Oct. Robert 
Gray, director. Speaking of Murder, Sept.-Oct. 
Kenneth Carr, director. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. The Pur- 
suit of Happiness, Montserrat, The Tender 
Trap, The Hairy Ape, July-Aug. 

Milwaukee, Department of Municipal Recrea- 
tion and Adult Education. Plain and Fancy, May. 


Ye Olde Wild Critiques 


Bear in mind also, ye wild critics, ye scrapers-up of words, harpies who 
mangle the intentions and inventions of every one, that as children only do we 
laugh, and as we travel onward laughter sinks down and dies out, like the light 
of the oil-lit lamp. This signifies that to laugh you must be innocent, and pure 
of heart, lacking which qualities you purse your lips, drop your jaws, and knit 
your brow, after the manner of men hiding vices and impurities—Honore de 


Balzac, Prologue to Droll Stories. 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
congratulates 
The AB-PT Pictures Corporation 


for instituting the AETA-AB-PT Talent Search 


Members wishing to recommend additional actors and actresses of 
promise should write AB-PT Pictures Corporation, 8421 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California. 


John Gassner* calls 


MAN IN HIS THEATRE 


hy SAMUEL SELDEN 


Director, The Carolina Playmakers 


“The most pleasant and stimulating general essay on dramatic art and 
its relations to primal human drives that I have read for many years.” 


*Sterling Professor of Playwriting and Dramatic Literature, 
Yale University 
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edited by Hainaux & Yves-Bonnat 


This large volume, 9% by 12 inches, has been in preparation for a number 
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23 countries. It comprises 224 pages, nearly 4oo illustrations on 176 pages, 
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mended to art and theatre collections regardless of size or book budget.” — 
Library Journal. “A sumptuous volume . . . the reproductions in color and 
black-and- white are first rate.”—The Saturday Review. “A work of beauty 
and practicality, a book which indicates and illustrates some of the creative- 
ly visual means employed to achieve the ends which help induce Coleridge’s 
‘willing suspension of disbelief.’ "°—The Christian Science Monitor. Cir- 
cular on request. $17.50 


THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS 
adapted into modern English by Maurice Hussey 


This book gives sixteen plays from the famous medieval cycle of mystery 
plays associated with Chester, ranging from the Fall of Lucifer to the 
Last Judgment. The editor has selected for this edition all the best plays 
in the cycle, has modernized the language where necessary, and added pro- 
duction notes, stage directions, and a long introduction on medieval drama. 
The edition will be found particularly useful by dramatic groups and 
amateur actors of all kinds. $2.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


ANTA-AETA STUDENT GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Both the American National Theatre and Academy and the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association want to encourage students to be- 
come members of both organizations so that they may receive the bene- 
fits of both groups while they are still enrolled in school. This very 
special annual rate of $5.00 is available to students in groups of ten or 
more for the year 1958. Each student membership shall be processed 
separately, each student receiving all privileges (12 issues of THEATRE 
ARTS MAGAZINE, 10 issues of WORLD PREMIERES, 4 issues of 
THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, ANTA Newsletter, 
AETA Projects Newsletter, CTC Newsletter, ANTA Service Pamphlets, 
AETA New Member Packet, etc.) excepting voting privileges. In- 
structors may wish to utilize these publications for class assignments— 
especially in graduate seminars. 


The American National Theatre and Academy and the American 
Educational Theatre Association make this special offer believing that 
many of these students will then continue with regular membership after 
they are graduated. 


We need your help te secure these memberships. We hope in- 
structors will feel an obligation to assist their students in securing this 
special “bargain offer.” 


Won’t you please circulate or post this notice today? Complete it 
as soon as possible (note that the orders must be postmarked not later 
than November 1, 1957) and return it to either office so the membership 
for your students may be processed at once. 


Sincerely, 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
AETA 


WILLARD SWIRE 
Executive Director 
ANTA 


This offer expires NOVEMBER 1, 1957—hoth organizations need 
two months fo process memberships so they can begin January 
1, 1958. 
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STUDENT GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP FORM 


This offer expires November 1, 1957 


SPECIAL 


LOW RATE Usual rates: 


FOR STUDENTS $ ANTA-—$ 6.00 
“Open to all bonafide students AETA—$ 5.50 
enrolled in a recognized edu- ra Total—$11.50 


cational institution in the U.S. ; ——- 
or its possessions.” A saving of $ 6.50 


In Groups of 10 or more individually addressed 
Please enter 1958 (January, 1958, through December, 1958) memberships in 


Name 
Address 


Name 


Address 


Name 
Address 


Please enclose a separate sheet for additional names 
I enclose $ 
Instructor 
Institution 


MAIL THIS FORM WITH PAYMENT TO EITHER: 


(1) Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


or 
(2) Willard Swire, Executive Director 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 


BOTH ANTA and AETA for the following: 
Vv 


A CHALLENGE 
To High School and College Groups: 
* Children’s Plays that Capture the Audience! 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS: 
Abe Lincoln-New Salem Days 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Alice in Wonderland 
Beauty and the Beast 
Cricket on the Hearth 
Davy Crockett 
Greensleeves’ Magic 
Hansel and Gretel 
King of the Golden River 
Lincoln’s Secret Messenger 
Magic Horn of Charlemagne 
Nobody’s Boy 
Radio Rescue 
Rama and the Tigers 
Red Shoes 
Rip Van Winkle 
Secret of Han Ho 
Sing Ho for a Prince! 


COACH HOUSE PRESS 


Snow Queen and the Goblin 
Snow-White and the 7 Dwarfs 
SHORTER PLAYS: 
Crying Princess and the Golden 
Goose 
Gift of the Drum 
Master Cat (or Puss in Boots) 
Mr. Bunch’s Toys 
Pagan Magic 
Pirates!! 
Rumpelstiltskin 
Witch’s Lullaby, The 
BIBLE THEATRE SERIES 
Children, The 
Little Shepherd, The 
Nativity, The 
THEATRE TECHNIQUES 
Essentials of Stage Planning 
Playing Period Plays 
Puppet as an Actor 
Stage Lighting for Amateurs 


Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog 


53 W. Jackson 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


for in 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 
DANCERS CONCERT 
WRITERS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


For full particulars write 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


BROADWAY SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, 
FOUR POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAP- 
PY HUNTING, JOAN OF LORAINE, 
KISMET, LIFE WITH FATHER, LUTE 
SONG, OF THEE I SING, OKLAHOMA, 
PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN & FAN- 
CY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, THE 
BELLS ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE, 
THE KING & I, THE LARK, WHERE’S 
CHARLEY, ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, and 
thousands of others. 


It’s more than likely that we 


made the costumes originally for 
the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate _ rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


COACH 
PRESS 
SS 
] 
| 
| 
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Expanded List 


of READY-TO-USE 
PUBLICITY MATERIALS 


FOR THEATRICAL PRESENTATIONS 


THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


ABOVE, LEFT: 14” x 22” 2-color poster reduced to 1/10 
of actual size. 50—$11. 100—$18. ABOVE, RIGHT: 
11” x 14” 2-color poster, reduced to 1/10 of actual size. 
50—$8. 100—$15. NEW THIS YEAR: We will imprint 
on posters theatre’s name, play-date, leading actors’ 
names, box-office prices, curtain times, other data, for 
$9 extra for up to 100 posters, $1.50 for ea. add'l 100. 
AT RIGHT: Impressive 41”%x56” Power-House Bill- 
board Display, reduced to 1/30 of actual size: $5 for 1, 


$1 ea. for add’l to 10, 75c ea. for all over 10. 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES. Ready-to-use 
press-releases, research notes on author etc., 
metropolitan reviews. Available on 315 plays. 
$6 to $10 ea. 


POSTCARDS. Illus. in 2 colors, effective 
for a mailing list or general distribution. 500— 
$8.50. 1,000—$14. Imprinting theatre, name, 
date, extra. 


ADVERTISING MATS: Illus., hand-let- 
tered play-titles for use in newspaper ads, 
program covers, etc. 50c to $1.50 ea. 


HERALDS: Flyers or throwaways, illus- 
trated, fully dated, 1 color on paper stock. 
1,000—$15. 2,000—$20. $4.50 a 1,000 there- 
after. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE v. 
SIMON’S FIRST FOLIO PLAYS 


247 W. 46 ST.,. NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Bernard Simon, Director of Package Publicity Service, offers performing rights to new plays not 
previously produced on Broadway, by authors of standing. The plays are of first quality, chosen 
especially with a view to satisfying the high standards of regional audiences. They have been 
optioned once or more by N. Y. producers, but not yet produced in N. ¥.—for reasons not con- 


nected with their merit. 


Send for Free Descriptive Catalog. Play Scripts Available at $1.35. 


THE SQUARE NEEDLE. By Samuel W. Taylor. 
(Author of numerous produced TV scripts). An 
hilarious semifarce comedy about a group of 
soldiers and a WAC forgotten by the Army and 
left in London months after the end of World 
War II, desperately trying to wangle their way 
back home. This delightful play, based on the 
author’s Sat. Evg. Post story, “Last Man in 
London,” bears favorable comparison of that 
other gay spoof of Army life, “No Time for 
Sergeants.” Very fast and funny. 15 men, 2 wo- 
men. Produced successfully in Los Angeles in 
1954. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S CHILDREN. By Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron (authors of the Broadway 
comedy hit, “Three’s a Family” and such movie 
successes as “The Desk Set,” “Carousel” and 
“On the Riviera’). Clean, wholesome, urbane 
comedy about a great statesman’s widow and 
her stratagems to keep her grown children from 
ruining their lives and disgracing their father’s 
name. When presented by Watertown, N. + 
Little Theatre, the Watertown Times reported: 
“A most entertaining play, dispensing a generous 
amount of subtle wit. Its clever dialogue elicited 
many a hearty laugh.” 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by VERN ADIX 


Foreword by Arnold Giliette 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of the most 
distinguished technical artists in the country, and amplified by the uni- 
versal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the theatre, 
community theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. Avoiding tech- 
nical language, he has outlined each step in simple terms, and illustrated 
it with simple drawings. There are around 400 drawings and photographs 


to accompany the text. 


Cloth Cover 


332 pages 
350 drawings 
40 photographs 


$6.50 per copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


ALJO 
Scenic Colors and Dyes 


(for stage Painting, etc.) 
also: 


Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 
with water—no heat required. 
Above are foremost colors used 
by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Summer and Little Theatre 
groups. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Write for Price List, etc. 


ALJO 
MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 


153 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WA 9-6779 


she summoning oF 


EVERY 


An important new film adapted 
in 16mm color from the original 
medieval morality play. (c. 1450) 


Available for rental or 
Purchase 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


GENERAL FILMS, INC. 


P.O. Box 601 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Vili 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE | 


THE YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


announces 


the appointment for the coming year 
of 
TAD MOSEL, M.A., as Visiting Critic in 
Television Writing 
JOHN STIX, M.F.A., as Visiting Critic in Directing 
and 
E. EDWIN WILSON, Jr., M.F.A., as Assistant in 
Playwriting and Dramatic Literature 


Write for information about Graduate Fellowships 
and New Catalog. 


NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


CINABEX 


LIQUID LATEX 


NS & NSD SYNTHETIC HAIR & WIGS 
FILM STRIPS ON MAKE-UP & LIGHTING 


WOOL CURLS 
SKINCOTE 


MOHAIR 
COLOR SPRA 


All PARAMOUNT “Firsts” 


For Service, Quality and Economy 
order from 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(Free Catalog Digest to Schools) 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 
able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
Our workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned and 
altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


New program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covering acting, directing, scene design, costume 
design, lighting, playwriting, theatre history, dramatic lit- 
erature, theatre planning, theatre management and chil- 
dren’s theatre. 


Full-time faculty: George P. Crepeau, Rita Criste, Edward 
Crowley, Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, 
Paul Reinhardt, Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott. 


Within easy reach of Chicago theatre district and of theatre, 
opera, ballet, symphony and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


is happy to announce 


the appointment of 


Dr. John Reich 


MEMORIAL 
as Director of the THEATRE 


} SCHOOL OF THEATRE ARTS 
W. R. Martini, Administrator 


Goodman Memorial 
Theatre and School 
of Theatre Arts. 


Acting Company 
260 Performances Annually 


B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees 
Day and Evening Classes 


THE 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston... 


@ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 

@ is illustrated with photographs from different productions 
@ is prefaced with a scholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 
@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 

1140 Columbus Avenue 

Boston 20, Massachusetts 

Please send me ............ ... copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. Johnston @ $2.50 each. 


Signature 


Address 


City and State 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA. 
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New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Theatre, opportunities are 
provided for the study of History and 
Criticism, Acting and Directing, Design 
and Technical Production, and Children’s 
Theatre. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 


Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 
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UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater season of three plays 

Studio theater season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-seventh Season 1957-58 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet (on leave) 

Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 

Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 
William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


BOWLING GREEN 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
CAR N E G [ E Department of Speech 


ollege of Fine Arts Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
C 9 f of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 


DRAMA ® Design for the © and television, theatre, speech and 
Theatre - Acting : Production hearing therapy 
—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 
Catalog: 


For information, write: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
4 Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1957-58 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1957 
Tiger at the Gates by Jean Giraudoux October 24-26 


Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Magic in the Sky by Norma Langham November 29-30 
Children’s theatre production of an original 
play directed by Virginia Opsvig 
Designed by Richard Hay 


WINTER QUARTER 


1958 
Magic in the Sky [Repeat performances | January 10-11 
He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev January 30, 31 
Directed by Robert Dierlam February 1 
Designed by Stirling L. Huntley 
An Original Musical Revue February 27-28 
Directed by Stirling L. Huntley March 1, 6-8 


Designed by Richard Hay 


SPRING QUARTER 
1958 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream by William Shakespeare May 22-24 
An outdoor production in Laurence Frost Amphitheatre 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


STAFF 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Rinneth Clark, Richard Sackett ... Radio and Television 
F. Cowles Strickland (on leave), Robert Gnd Directing 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Courses are also offered in Public Address, Interpretation, Radio and 
Television, Speech Correction and Audiology. 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 
ships to: 
Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


STAFF VACANCY? 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


USE THE 
A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


in the 


School of the Arts 


M.A. in Theatre Arts 


Classes in directing, acting, design, technical theatre, play- 
writing, arena theatre, dramatic movement. 


For information on admission and assistantships write to: 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
Walter H. Walters, head of department 


BOOKS 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS ON 
THEATER AND FILM veins 


Send for our free catalogue listing pene | LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
several hundred out-of-print titles 

on costume, fashion, circus, magic, | re SWITCHBOARDS 
games and sports, song, drama, etc. 

We invite at all times your lists of |} ae’) KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
wanted books. | PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 


SPECIAL: Odell’s Annals of the COSTUME ACCESSOR'ES 
New York Stage, complete in —= 
15 volumes, practically new, 


$125.00 plus carrying charges. : 
SPECIFICATIONS 


(Lists at $187.50) 
VILLAGE THEATER 
CENTER BOOKS 


114 Christopher Street 
New York 14, N. Y. SERVICE 


Everything for the 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952), each set of 4 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955), each set of 4 
Volume I- Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 1. 
Volume V-Volume VIII (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956), single issues 


DIRECTORIES: 

1) AETA Directory of Members 

2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) : 

3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the oe States, 1952 ... .75 

4) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) 

5) Simon’s Directory of Theatrical Materials and Seis (1956) . ” 2.00 


PLAY LISTS: 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) 
7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 
8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ETJ, 
Oct. 1950) 


TEACHING AIDS: 
9) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 

10) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) 
11) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 
12) poh Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 
0) 
13 Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) .... 
14) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 
ETJ, May, 1954) 


HISTORIES: 

15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 

16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. 
1949) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
17) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 
18) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 

and Technique of Acting 1.00 
19) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 

and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) 1.25 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 

20) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
ETJ, May, 1955) 1.25 

21) Children’s Theatre, Past and Present (ln ETJ, March, 1955) 1.25 

22) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, ve 


Mem 
Volume I (1949), set of 2 $1. 
2: 
ry 


00 
00 
00 


1956) 
23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 
ETJ, Dec. 1955) 1.25 


OTHERS: 
24) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 1952) 
25) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 
26) Survey of Opera in Modern Translation (In ETJ, Oct. 1956) 

(10%. discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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Non- 
Mem, 
$1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
00 1.50 
50 2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
75 1.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.25 2.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.25 2.00 
1.50 2.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 | 
2.00 
2.00 | 
2.00 | 
150 
150 | 
2.00 | 
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Invite a friend to jon... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, regular term 
special term 
Sustaining, regular term 
special term 
Family, regular term 
special term 
Organizational, regular term 
special term 
Library, regular term 
special term 


(*For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family sustaining memberships.) 
All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City Zone State 
Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 


—. ae the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliate 
NTA.......... NADSA Nir... NEZC NTC NTS 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Four mojor prodyetions 
each segson. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS 

Two major productions each season, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 

Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WAIL-TV. 

RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadeast by 
WRITI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
‘Philadelphia A.B.C, gfgtion. 


DEGREES 
AB., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatie Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ACTING - RADIO 
DIRECTING - TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL 


John Reich, 
Head 
W. R. Martini 
Administrator 
Acting Company 


260 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar, Dept. E, 


Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3 


STITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

¥% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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The 
A Play by Jean Anouilh 
Adapted by LILLIAN HELLMAN 


The newest and one of the finest dramatizations of the story of 
St. Joan. Chapman, in the N. Y. News, called it “a beautiful, 


beautiful play.” 


Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, wrote, “Although the story of St. 
Joan is old, the spirit is endlessly new . . . it is magnificent again 
in Jean Anouilh’s THE LARK ... Lillian Hellman’s adaptation 
has solid strength in the theatre . . . a memorable picture of a 
moment that is immortal in history and exalting on the stage.” 


Kerr, in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, describes the language as hav- 
ing a “simple, clear, timeless ring to it, and its directness is ex- 
hilarating.” 


15 men, 5 women; set of movable platforms. 
New paper bound edition, $1.15 


Write for information as to availability. 


1957-58 catalogue just off press 
Write for free copy 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


American Speech and Hearing Association 
November 20-21-22, 1957 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 


Western Speech Association 
November 28-29-30, 1957 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Barbara 


~ Central States Speech Association 
December 27-28, 1957 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-45, 1958 
Rice Hotel, Houston 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 
April 17-18-19, 1958 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City 


